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EUROPE 

AND  THE  LEAGUE   OF  NATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

THE    TWILIGHT    OF    THE    GODS 
I 

To  a  superficial  reader  who  believes  that  the 
Peace  Treaty  has  solved  for  generations  to 
come  the  problems  of  the  new  Europe,  and 
that  nothing  which  an  arm-chair  critic  might 
have  to  say  against  it  can  any  longer  make 
the  slightest  difference,  a  speculative  volume 
such  as  this  may  seem  a  futile  and  belated 
performance.  On  the  contrary,  for  the 
thoughtful  student  who  believes  that  the 
Peace  Conference  has  not  made,  and  could 
not  make,  a  final  settlement,  who  believes 
that  it  must  be  reserved  for  our  descendants 
to  assimilate  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  to 
work  out  the  principles  of  the  international 
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gbVerhhient:  of  .the"  future,  the  present  volume 
might  well  seem  premature.  And  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted  that  in  a  real  sense  the 
present  volume  is  premature.  No  permanent 
solution  can  be  worked  out  in  the  present 
atmosphere  of  turmoil  and  passion.  Inter 
arma  silent  leges.  But  it  is  not  only  the  law 
which  is  silenced  amidst  the  clash  of  arms. 
At  a  time  such  as  this,  mere  speculation 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Every  soldier 
will  be  disposed  to  echo  the  verdict  of  Julius 
Caesar  against  Cassius  :  '  He  thinks  too  much : 
such  men  are  dangerous.'  War  is  the  time, 
not  for  thought,  but  for  action. 

II 

But  the  war  is  now  over,  and  even  if  it 
be  still  premature  to  lay  down  any  permanent 
settlement,  it  is  surely  not  premature  to 
begin  to  think  out  the  principles  on  which 
such  a  settlement  is  to  be  made,  and  to 
liberate  ourselves  from  the  shackles  of  pre- 
judice and  hatred.  It  is  not  premature  to 
try  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  stupendous 
happenings  of  the  world  revolution,  and  to 
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forecast  on  what  lines  order  is  going  to  evolve 
out  of  chaos.  Judging  from  the  comments 
of  the  Press,  few  of  us  seem  to  have  an  inkling 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  events  unfolding 
before  our  eyes.  Few  of  us  realise  that 
those  events  will  only  reveal  very  gradually 
their  formidable  consequences.  To  under- 
stand them  we  have  to  go  back  not  only 
to  the  French  Revolution — we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  modern  history. 
The  political  fabric  of  three  hundred  years 
collapses.  We  are  witnessing  the  Goetter- 
daemmerung,  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods  and 
of  the  Kings — not  only  of  the  German  kings 
and  of  the  German  gods,  but  of  all  the  idols 
and  all  the  despots.  The  Turkey  that  dis- 
appears is  the  Turkey  of  1453.  The  Russia 
that  vanishes  is  the  Russia  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  The  Prussia  that  we  destroy  is 
the  Prussia  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
Austria  that  is  wiped  out  is  the  Austria  of 
Ferdinand  II.  We  only  know  that  four 
political  structures,  which  it  took  many  cen- 
turies to  build  up,  have  crumbled  to  pieces. 
We  only  know  that  the  old  balance  of  power 
has    gone.      We    only    know    that    a    great 
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vacuum  has  been  created,  and  that  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  But  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  the  vast 
void  spaces,  what  is  to  arise  from  the  wrack 
of  the  storm. 

Ill 

We  referred  at  the  outset  to  the  crude 
assumption  underlying  most  of  our  discussions 
on  the  peace  settlement — the  assumption, 
namely,  that  the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
marked  the  end  of  the  tragedy.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  even  the  beginning.  It  may  be  dis- 
puted whether  we  have  or  have  not  finished 
winning  the  war,  whether  we  have  actually 
achieved  all  the  objects  or  any  of  the  objects 
for  which  we  entered  the  war.  But  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  even  begun  winning  the  peace. 
In  order  to  win  the  war  we  had  only  to 
destroy  ;  in  order  to  win  the  peace  we  have 
to  build  up  again.  And  to  build  up  again 
is  a  much  more  laborious,  although  a  much 
less  exciting,  process  than  to  pull  down.  It 
took  four  years  to  defeat  the  armies  of  the 
enemy  ;  it  will  take  fifty  years  to  organise 
the  new  Europe.     The  Peace  Congress  is  only 
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a    curtain-raiser,   an    overture    to  the   great 
drama  of  the  future. 

The  Yellow  Press  continually  denounced 
the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  exasperating 
slowness  with  which  they  negotiated  the 
peace  settlement.  They  ought  rather  to  have 
lamented  the  desperate  haste  with  which 
those  distracted  statesmen  were  compelled  to 
devise  some  provisional  patch-work.  Does 
any  critic  seriously  think  that  in  six  months 
those  plenipotentiaries  could  have  built  up 
again  those  imposing  structures  which  it  has 
taken  many  centuries  of  creative  state-craft 
to  erect  ?  For  four  years  Europe  has  been 
bleeding  to  death.  She  lies  prostrate,  ex- 
hausted, starving,  bankrupt.  Intermittent 
feverish  fits  have  succeeded  the  delirium 
tremens.  The  political  specialists  who  were 
summoned  to  restore  the  shattered  consti- 
tutions and  to  heal  the  gaping  wounds  dare 
not,  and  could  not,  undertake  any  drastic 
treatment.  They  could  only  apply  a  tem- 
porary dressing.  They  could  only  hold  solemn 
and  impotent  consultations.  They  can  now 
only  look  on  and  trust  to  the  vis  curativa 
natUTce, 
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IV 

And  those  same  Press  critics  have  also 
been  denouncing  the  Congress  for  not  confining 
itself  to  its  real  and  urgent  business,  the 
concluding  of  the  peace,  and  for  wasting  its 
time  in  erecting  the  premature  and  pretentious 
structure  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Those 
critics,  if  they  had  any  sense  of  political 
realities,  would  understand  that  the  Congress 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  real  business 
is  but  an  unreal  and  spectacular  pageant, 
whilst  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  they  believe  to  be  a  useless  adjunct 
has  been  the  real  business,  the  only  solid 
piece  of  work  that  has  been  done  or  that  could 
have  been  done.  Not  even  the  statesmen 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  hardened  and 
matured  by  twenty-five  years  of  political 
convulsions,  not  even  Mephistopheles  Talley- 
rand or  Metternich  Mitternacht,  not  even  the 
*  man  of  blood  and  iron,'  could  have  solved 
the  peace  problems  of  1919.  All  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  could  do,  and  what  they 
actually  did  do,   and  what  we  ought  to  be 
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eternally  grateful  to  America  for  compelling 
them  to  do,  was  to  provide  the  political  instru- 
ment, the  novum  organum,  by  which  alone 
the  problems  of  peace  could  be  solved  in 
future. 

But  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  World 
War  are  not  the  main  difficulties  confronting 
statesmanship.  Those  problems — complicated, 
perplexing  as  they  are,  insoluble  as  they  appear 
to  be — must  dwindle  into  insignificance  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  world  revolution.  The  war  only 
destroyed  armies  and  states.  The  revolu- 
tion, which  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
blockade,  is  undermining  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  our  civilisation  is  built.  That 
is  why  the  revolution  is  so  much  bigger  than 
the  war,  so  much  more  pregnant  with  fateful 
consequences.  As  I  have  been  teaching  and 
preaching  since  the  early  months  of  191 5 
in  the  columns  of  Everyman,  the  war  was 
only  a  means  to  an  end :  it  is  the  revolution 
that  was  to  be  the  end :  the  revolution  was 
the  final  cause  towards  which  all  the  other 
events  were  working  To  our  forefathers  the 
epic  of   Napoleon   seemed   to  bulk  so  much 
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more  largely  than  the  tragedy  of  Danton  and 
Robespierre.  The  events  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  to  them  were  only  a  prelude  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  Empire.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  true  view  of  universal 
history  the  wars  of  Napoleon  are  only  an 
episode  in  the  French  upheaval,  and  Napoleon 
himself  appears  to  us  to-day  mainly  as  the 
unwitting  and  unwilling  champion  of  democ- 
racy, the  armed  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
To-day,  we  are  repeating  the  error  of  perspec- 
tive of  our  forefathers.  To  us  the  present 
social  convulsion  is  but  an  untoward  incident 
and  an  aftermath  of  the  war.  To  posterity 
the  war  itself  will  only  appear  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  the  revolutionary  catastrophe 
which  has  just  begun,  and  which  is  spreading 
with  such  inexorable  directness  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  We  are  still  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning  and  as  to  its  future 
possibilities.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
see  that  until  it  has  spent  its  force  it  is  futile 
to  talk  about  concluding  peace.  For  a  peace 
settlement  means  an  agreement  between  the 
Allied  Governments  and  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.     And  there  are 
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no  sovereign  German,  Austrian,  or  Russian 
Governments  left  with  whom  we  can  conclude 
peace.  There  will  be  no  such  settled  govern- 
ments for  years  to  come.  No  agreements 
made  to-day  can  bind  the  future,  or  can  have 
either  reality  or  finality. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  politicians  mainly  to 
meet  immediate  emergencies.  For  them 
'  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 
But  the  dispassionate  student  is  not  confronted 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  politician  ; 
he  can,  and  ought  to,  look  farther  ahead ;  he 
ought  to  apply  his  imaginative  faculty  and 
evoke  the  vision  of  the  future.  This  war  has 
been  a  succession  of  surprises,  and  the  surprises 
of  to-morrow  will  be  no  less  startling  than 
those  of  yesterday. 

We  imagine  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
are  the  great  destroyers,  the  scavengers  of 
autocracies  and  theocracies.  Rather  ought 
we  to  look  upon  them  as  the  master  builders. 
One  might  well  argue  the  paradox,  that  the 
most  constructive  as  well  as  the  most  en- 
during work  in  Europe  is  being  done  by 
them,  for  the  paradox  has  a  solid  foundation 
of   truth.     What    Clemenceau   attempted    to 
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achieve  may  not  survive  five  years.  The 
true  architects  of  the  future  are  Lenin  and 
his  acolytes.  To  them  might  be  applied  the 
words  of  Mephistopheles  :  they  are  the  men 
that  always  will  the  evil,  and  who  ultimately 
always  do  the  good.  For  the  outcome 
of  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  will  be  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  the  outcome  of  the 
French  Revolution — it  will  be  the  emergence 
of  a  Commonwealth  of  peasant  proprietors, 
but,  unlike  the  individualist  French  Republic? 
that  Russian  Republic  of  a  hundred  million 
peasants  will  be  a  co-operative  Commonwealth. 
The  Mujik  is  at  last  to  come  into  his  inherit- 
ance, and  those  downtrodden  serfs  who  to-day 
are  raiding  or  burning  the  castles  of  the  German 
Baltic  barons  and  the  absentee  Russian 
princes  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  steady- 
ing force  of  the  new  order. 

We  imagine  that  the  Germanic  peoples 
are  still  to  be  the  great  danger  and  menace 
in  the  new  Europe,  and  we  are  trying  to  erect 
artificial  buffer  states  and  strategic  frontiers 
to  guard  against  that  menace.  But  they 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  future  order.     Since  the  Congress  of 
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Westphalia,  the  old  Germanic  Confederation 
was  the  mainstay  of  peace,  and  in  the  prophetic 
treatise  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  it  was 
adduced  as  the  model  for  the  European  Con- 
federation, just  as  the  United  States  are  to 
be  the  exemplar  of  the  international  Common- 
wealth. That  Germanic  Confederation,  the 
condition  of  the  European  equipoise,  was 
destroyed  through  the  sword  of  Napoleon. 
Prussia  imposed  her  supremacy,  with  the 
help  of  her  hereditary  ally  Great  Britain. 
The  power  of  Prussia  is  gone.  Having 
suffered  more  than  any  other  nation  from 
the  old  despotism,  the  Germans  may  be 
expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  state 
system,  and  may  be  trusted  to  labour  in  its 
service  with  the  thoroughness  characteristic 
of  their  race,  unless  we  brutally  interfere 
with  the  necessary  logic  of  events. 

We  imagine  that  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities will  be  the  governing  principle  of  the 
new  Europe,  and  the  fierce  national  passions 
and  antagonisms  roused  by  the  war  seem  to 
lend  colour  to  that  view.  But  what  we 
probably  shall  work  out  will  be  a  new  inter- 
nationalism.    The    principle    of    nationalities 
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is  a  legacy  of  the  dead  past.  It  is  not  to  be 
the  gospel  of  the  future.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
led by  the  phrase  self-determination.  Self- 
determination  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  negative,  not  a 
positive,  principle.  It  is  an  ambiguous,  not 
a  clear  or  direct,  solution.  Self-determina- 
tion was  claimed  equally  by  the  slave  states 
of  the  American  South  and  by  the  Irish 
Unionists.  No  nation  shall  henceforth  be 
allowed  to  determine  its  future  for  itself 
only  and  with  a  selfish  aim,  but  will  have  to 
determine  it  in  co-operation  with  others. 
The  dying  words  of  the  noblest  martyr  ot 
this  war.  Nurse  Cavell,  expresses  the  deeper 
political  meaning  of  this  catastrophe : 
'  national  patriotism  is  not  enough.'  Not  one 
of  the  small  liberated  nations  will  be  able  to 
live  an  assured  existence  on  merely  national 
lines.  They  will  only  be  able  to  organise 
their  existence  on  a  federal  basis.  They  can 
only  survive  on  international  lines  and  under 
the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
the  political  problems  arising  out  of  the  war, 
our  analysis  invariably  points   to  the  same 
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co-operative,  federal,  and  international  solu- 
tion. The  very  menace  of  famine,  the  scarcity 
of  raw  materials,  the  contraction  of  credit, 
will  make  all  nations  economically  and  financi- 
ally interdependent.  The  very  weakness  of 
the  small  nations  will  make  them  politically 
dependent.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  But 
let  us  remember  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  nor  was  it  built  for  one  passing 
generation.  Nor  was  it  built  by  one  nation 
or  for  one  nation.  It  was  built  that  it  might 
be  the  eternal  and  the  universal  City.  Urbs 
orbis!  Every  nation  will  have  to  contribute 
its  share  to  this  mighty  structure  of  freedom 
and  justice,  to  this  co-operative  Common- 
wealth, which  shall  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
nationalisms  and  imperialisms  of  the  past. 
That  each  nation  shall  worthily  play  the 
part  to  which  it  is  best  fitted  by  its  national 
gifts  and  its  historical  traditions  is  the  one 
hope  which  sustains  us  amidst  the  sufferings, 
the  perplexities,  and  the  distractions  of  the 
present  hour. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  POLITICAL  ETHICS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

There  is  no  task  which  is  more  urgently 
needed  to-day  than  a  careful  and  systematic 
working  out  of  a  true  philosophy  of  patriotism, 
and  a  searching  criticism  of  the  current 
political  ethics,  mainly  in  their  international 
aspects.  The  most  confused  notions  continue 
to  prevail  on  the  relations  of  one  nation  to 
another,  on  the  relations  of  nationality  to 
humanity,  on  our  respective  duties  to  the 
one  and  to  the  other.  Yet  those  questions 
are  not  only  of  fundamental  philosophical 
value,  but  also  of  far-reaching  practical 
importance,  for  on  the  answer  which  we 
shall  give  to  them  must  depend  in  many  cases 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

14 
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I 

We  seem  to  take  our  moral  philosophy 
from  two  entirely  different  sources,  according 
as  it  is  concerned  with  private  or  with  public 
life.  Our  private  morality  we  take  from 
the  Gospels,  but  our  public  morality  we  take 
from  paganism.  In  the  one  we  recognise 
the  jurisdiction  of  Christ ;  in  the  other 
we  proclaim  our  allegiance  to  Caesar.  Once 
we  cross  the  national  frontier,  our  neighbour 
ceases  to  be  a  fellow-Christian  ;  he  becomes  a 
foreigner  and  an  alien,  and  in  our  relations 
to  him  we  obey  a  different  moral  code.  Virtues 
and  vices  change  names  ;  collective  egotism 
is  camouflaged  into  the  virtue  of  patriotism  ; 
deceit,  lying,  double-dealing,  which  would 
dishonour  a  private  citizen,  are  dignified  into 
principles  :  the  Will  to  Power,  or  the  raison 
(TetaU  Greed  and  pride,  which  in  private 
life  would  be  cardinal  sins,  become  political 
virtues,  and  assume  the  disguise  of  a  noble 
ambition  and  a  high  sense  of  honour. 

Patriotism,  therefore,  very  far  from  being 
the  simple  and  obvious  moral  idea  which 
we  assume  it  to  be,  is  essentially  complex 
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and  contradictory.  If  it  has  inspired  the 
most  heroic  deeds,  it  has  also  been  perverted 
to  the  most  ignoble  uses.  And  the  moral 
perversion  is  based  on  an  intellectual  confusion. 
And  as  this  intellectual  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  fail  to  distinguish  the  different 
elements  which  it  contains,  our  first  task  must 
be  one  of  careful  dissociation  and  analysis. 


II 

In  its  primary  sense  patriotism  is  the 
love  of  our  native  country.  It  is  a  beneficent 
provision  of  nature  by  which  the  barren 
plains  and  bleak  climates  of  the  North  inspire 
as  passionate  a  devotion  in  man  as  the  smiling 
vineyards  and  the  radiant  sunshine  of  the 
South.  The  moral  idea  need  not  enter  into 
this  elemental  love.  It  is  born  of  habit  and 
instinct,  of  association  and  adaptation,  and 
we  deserve  no  credit  for  it.  As  Montaigne 
already  remarked  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
'  les  sauvages  (TEcosse  rt'ont  que  faire  des 
jardins  de  la  Touraine '  ('  the  savages  of 
Scotland  do  not  care  for  the  gardens  of 
Touraine').     We   do   not    love   our    country 
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because  it  is  beautiful  or  wealthy  ;    we  love 
it  because  it  is  our  native  country. 


Ill 

In  another  and  wider  sense,  and  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  and 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual, 
patriotism  is  mainly  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  It  is  the  collective  instinct 
which  compels  the  citizen  to  rise  in  defence 
of  his  country  when  it  is  threatened  by  a 
foreign  invader.  Thus  German  patriotism 
rose  to  a  frenzy  in  August  19 14  when  Prussia 
was  overrun  by  the  Russian  armies  and 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  were 
driven  into  Berlin.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
which  animated  the  Red  Indians  to  defend 
their  virgin  forests  against  the  '  pale-face ' 
intruder,  and  which,  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, sent  fourteen  armies  to  the  frontier. 
This  patriotism,  again,  is  not  in  itself  a 
moral  virtue.  Rather  is  it  an  organic  necessity. 
It  is.  a  spontaneous  vital  reaction  of  the 
community.     It  may  lead  to  sublime  sacrifice, 
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just  as  maternal  love  inspires  the  most  sublime 
sacrifice  even  in  jackals  and  tigers.  Very 
frequently  it  is  conducive  to  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  right.  It  is  often  only  a  pretext 
to  invade  and  despoil  our  neighbours. 
Patriotism,  as  has  been  said,  is  often  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 


IV 

But  in  our  complicated  and  artificial 
civilisation  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  meet 
patriotism  in  those  primitive  and  instinctive 
forms.  It  is  generally  mixed  up  with  other 
elements.  It  is  not  only  the  spontaneous 
love  of  the  individual  for  the  country  of 
his  birth — it  is  not  only  the  spontaneous 
reaction  of  the  community  in  time  of  danger 
— patriotism  becomes  an  absolute  moral 
principle,  an  ideal  of  public  duty,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  most  catholic  of  virtues. 

It  is  at  this  point,  when  we  try  to  dis- 
sociate the  natural  and  instinctive  elements 
and  the  moral  and  artificial  elements  which 
enter    into    the    composition    of    patriotism, 
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that  one  difficulty  after  another  arises  to 
confront  us.  Why  should  we  owe  a  duty  to 
the  nation  merely  as  such,  and  what  is  the 
moral  foundation  of  nationality  ?  Why 
should  we  necessarily  consider  a  nation  as 
an  Absolute,  as  a  moral  personality,  when  it 
is  often  only  a  geographical  expression,  or  a 
state  based  on  physical  force,  or  a  territory 
which  may  be  merely  the  spoils  of  conquest  ? 
And  why  should  we  accept  a  double  and  often 
contradictory  morality  ?  Why  should  the 
moral  law  which  guides  us  in  private  life 
cease  to  guide  us  in  public  life  ?  And  even 
though  our  country  may  have  a  right  in  the 
hour  of  danger  to  claim  the  sacrifice  of  our 
lives,  why  should  it  also  have  a  right  to 
claim  the  surrender  of  our  moral  conscience  ? 
And  ought  not  the  national  ideal  to  be  kept 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  higher  ideals  of 
humanity  ? 

If  we  examine  the  different  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  these  questions  we  shall 
find  them  equally  wrong.  The  answer  of  the 
market  place  is  superficial  or  immoral;  the 
answer  of  the  philosopher  is  inadequate  and 
unreal. 
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V 

The  general  assumption  which  underlies 
the  argument  of  the  philosopher  is  that  we 
can  only  realise  our  highest  moral  ideals  in 
the  State  and  through  the  State,  and  that 
in  the  State  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  This  assumption  underlies  every  Ger- 
man conception  since  Fichte  and  Hegel.  It  in- 
spires all  the  writings  of  Treitschke.  But  this 
assumption  demands  considerable  qualifica- 
tion, and  is  mainly  a  survival  of  antiquity. 
It  is  derived  from  a  time  when  the  State — 
the  Politeia  or  Civitas — absorbed  all  the 
activities,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
citizen  ;  when  the  State  was  indeed  the  source 
of  all  human  morality,  of  human  knowledge 
and  human  art.  But  Christianity  has  broken 
up  the  ancient  State,  and  has  divested  it  of 
most  of  its  moral,  religious,  and  artistic 
attributes.  Christianity  has  given  us  a  divided 
duty.  It  has  introduced  the  internal  and 
eternal  struggle  between  the  City  of  Man  and 
the  City  of  God.  Modern  thought  has  com- 
pleted the  disintegrating  process,  and  to-day, 
in  addition  to  the  conflict  between  the  selfish 
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individual  impulses  and  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  the  State,  we  are  distracted  between 
the  claims  of  the  narrow  national  activities 
and  the  wider  human  activities.  So  far  is 
the  State  from  being  the  foundation  of  mor- 
ality, that  moral  progress  has  generally  been 
obtained  in  defiance  of  national  law.  So  far 
is  the  national  state  from  entirely  absorbing 
our  activities,  that  all  the  highest  activities 
of  man — art,  science,  and  religion — are  to- 
day not  national  but  international.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
international  or  universal  allegiance  should 
yield  to  the  national  and  local  allegiance ; 
the  scientist  and  the  philosopher  owe  their 
primary  duty  to  scientific  truth,  the  Catholic 
owes  his  primary  duty  to  one  Church  uni- 
versal, the  socialist  owes  his  primary  duty 
to  the  '  Internationale.' 

The  classical  doctrine,  then,  provides  far 
too  narrow  a  foundation  for  modern  patriotism 
and  modern  nationality.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  subtle  and  complex  changes 
which  have  passed  over  the  modern  world  ; 
it  does  not  enlighten  us  on  the  manifold 
conflicts  of  our  divided  duties. 
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VI 

On  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  said  that 
the  popular  conception  of  patriotism  is  any 
more  satisfactory  than  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  philosophers  ?  Is  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  theorists  ? 
Shall  we  find  a  more  secure  foundation  for 
patriotism  in  any  assumed  superiority  of 
culture  of  one  nation  over  another  ? 

Was  the  Hungarian  patriot  justified  be- 
fore the  war  in  forcing  the  Magyar  culture  on 
the  Croatian  and  Rumanian  people  simply 
because,  in  his  opinion,  Magyar  culture  is 
superior  ?  Were  Russian  and  Prussian 
patriots  justified  in  imposing  Russian  and 
Prussian  culture  upon  the  Polish  nation 
because  they  were  assumed  to  be  superior 
to  Polish  culture  ?  Would  England  be  justi- 
fied in  imposing  English  culture  on  the  South 
African  Dutch  or  the  Canadian  French 
because  English  culture  is  assumed  to  be 
superior  to  the  Dutch  or  to  the  French  ? 

In  reply  to  that  argument  we  assert  that 
the  superiority  of  any  one  culture  cannot 
possibly    be    proved.     On    the    contrary,    it 
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can  be  proved  that  no  such  superiority  does 
exist ;  and  even  if  it  did  exist,  it  could  not 
justify  outside  interference. 


VII 

Our  first  contention  is  that  no  absolute 
superiority  of  one  civilised  people  over  another 
can  be  proved.  Experience  shows  that  any 
assumption  of  superiority  is  purely  subjective 
and  arbitrary,  and  is  invariably  challenged  by 
a  contrary  assumption  on  the  part  of  other 
nations.  Not  only  every  great  nation  but 
every  small  nation  brings  forward  the  same 
claims,  and  is  equally  proud  of  its  historic 
achievements.  Italians  and  Spaniards,  Dutch- 
men and  Belgians,  Danes  and  Swedes,  Russians 
and  Germans,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen — 
all  boast  equally  of  their  superior  culture. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how,  at  the  present  moment,  every 
individual  nation  claims  to  have  been  the 
decisive  factor  in  winning  the  war.  The 
Belgians  say  :  By  our  defence  of  Liege,  by 
our  barring  the  way  against  the  first  assault 
of  the  Hun  we  saved  civilisation.     The  French 
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say  :  By  our  victory  of  the  Marne,  by  our 
sacrifice  at  Verdun,  we  frustrated  the  German 
aim.  The  British  say  :  It  is  our  blockade, 
our  sea-power,  our  silent  vigil  of  the  high  sea 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  our  enemies.  The 
Russians  say  :  It  is  our  early  diversion  in 
Prussia,  our  mass  attacks  in  the  East,  which 
made  the  French  victory  possible.  The 
Serbians  say  :  It  is  our  heroic  armies  which 
prevented  the  Austrians  from  operating  their 
junction  with  the  Turks.  The  Italians  say  : 
It  is  our  victories  on  the  Piave  which  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Habsburg.  The 
Americans  say  :  The  Entente  was  lost,  if 
at  the  eleventh  hour  American  intervention 
had  not  retrieved  a  desperate  situation. 

And  our  second  contention  is  that  if  the 
superiority  of  one  nation  over  another  cannot 
be  proved,  it  is  for  the  simple  reason  that 
such  a  superiority  does  not  exist.  For  where 
would  be  the  final  criterion  of  such  superi- 
ority ?  Would  it  be  in  the  realm  of  thought 
or  in  the  realm  of  action  ?  Would  it  be  in 
science  or  in  religion,  in  painting  qr  in  music, 
in  commerce  or  in  politics  ?  No  nation  is 
superior  to  another  nation  in  every  one  of 
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those  activities,  and  it  is  impossible  to  assert 
which  of  those  activities  is  more  important 
than  the  others.  As  the  result  of  a  natural 
law  and  of  a  universal  law  which  we  shall 
presently  examine,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
economy  and  the  law  of  compensation  we 
shall  generally  find  that  in  proportion  as  one 
nation  is  superior  in  one  sphere  it  will  be  in- 
ferior in  another  sphere.  If  the  Englishman 
may  claim  superiority  in  politics,  the  German 
may  claim  superiority  in  music  and  in  art, 
in  philosophy  and  in  poetry. 

And  our  third  contention  is  that,  even  if 
the  superiority  of  one  nation  could  be  proved, 
it  would  not  justify  that  aggressive  policy 
which  is  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
average  patriot.  Even  if  the  German  still 
did  believe  himself  to  be  superior  to  the  Pole 
or  to  the  Czech,  he  ought  to  have  said  to 
himself  that  the  alleged  superiority  did  not 
justify  him  in  depriving  the  Czech  or  the 
Pole  of  their  land  or  their  language  or  their 
political  rights,  not  only  because  the  Pole 
might  one  day  himself  become  superior,  if 
he  were  allowed  to  expand,  but  simply  be- 
cause  moral   or   political   superiority   cannot 
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be  imparted  by  force — simply  because  in 
oppressing  the  Pole  the  Prussian  would  not 
improve  the  Pole,  but  would  himself  de- 
teriorate below  the  level  of  the  Pole.  Violence 
demoralises  both  the  people  who  use  it  and 
the  people  against  whom  it  is  being  used. 

VIII 

There  may  be  extreme  cases  where  out- 
side interference  is  justified,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  colonisation  of  a  degraded  race  by  a 
demonstrably  superior  race,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  domination  of  a  white  race  over  a 
coloured  race.  But  even  if  we  assume  that 
the  rule  of  the  white  race  over  a  coloured 
race  invariably  benefits  the  black  or  the 
yellow  race,  such  interference  is  irrelevant 
to  the  argument  of  national  patriotism.  In- 
deed it  is  itself  an  argument  against  national 
patriotism.  The  Englishman  does  not  inter- 
fere in  Africa  or  in  Asia  mainly  in  order  to 
introduce  English  civilisation  :  he  interferes 
in  the  name  of  our  common  Christianity  and 
humanity.  In  India,  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  rule,  the  English  do  not  think 
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themselves  justified  in  forcing  upon  the 
natives  specific  English  institutions  like  repre- 
sentative government  or  trial  by  jury.  Nor 
have  they  even  thought  it  wise  to  use  their 
political  power  to  introduce  Christianity. 
The  right  of  intervention  in  the  case  of  in- 
ferior races  is  not  limited  to  one  nation — it 
is  a  right,  and  indeed  a  duty,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  common  to  all  Western  Powers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man,  who  claims 
this  additional  burden,  because  he  thinks 
he  is  stronger  to  bear  it.  So  true  is  this  that 
the  colonisation  and  evangelisation  of  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth — the  '  partition ' 
of  Africa  and  of  Asia — have  been  arranged 
in  our  days  by  international  agreements. 
They  have  not  been  claimed  as  the  sole  right 
or  duty  or  '  providential '  mission  of  one 
supreme  Power. 

IX 

We  must  therefore  seek  in  other  directions 
for  the  moral  foundations  of  patriotism.  We 
must  seek  other  reasons  to  justify  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  as  an  ethical  principle, 
and  we  shall  find  that  those  reasons  are  exactly 
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the  opposite  of  the  reasons  which  are  gener- 
ally advanced.  The  ultimate  moral  reason 
for  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  those 
political  units  which  we  call  nationalities 
lies  not  in  the  exclusive  superiority  of  any 
one  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
limitations  which  are  incidental  to  every 
nation.  We  believe  in  nationality,  not  be- 
cause any  one  nation  has  monopolised  all 
the  virtues,  but  on  the  contrarv  because 
no  nationality  can  possibly  monopolise  or 
has  monopolised  all  the  virtues ;  because 
each  nation  has  only  received  certain  specific 
gifts  ;  and  because  other  nations  and  other 
conditions  are  required  to  develop  other 
gifts  which  may  be  equally  important.  We 
believe  in  nationality,  not  in  order  that  all 
nations  shall  be  made  similar — not  in  order 
that  there  may  be  established  one  abode  of 
political  perfection,  one  ideal  Commonwealth 
— but  because  in  God's  universe  there  must 
be  many  mansions. 

And  we  prefer  the  diversity  of  nation- 
alities rather  than  the  uniformity  of  a  universal 
Roman  Empire  for  the  same  reasons  which 
make  us  prefer  the  varied  landscape  of  coast 
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and  mountain  rather  than  the  uniform  level 
of  one  vast  plain,  however  rich  and  fertile. 
We  prefer  the  diversity  of  nationality  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons  which  make  us 
prefer  individuality  and  personality  rather 
than  the  sameness  of  an  abstract  type.  As 
no  climate  or  country  can  produce  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  so  no  single  nation  can 
produce  all  the  fruits  of  culture.  As  the 
English  soil  does  not  produce  grapes,  so  the 
English  temperament  does  not  produce 
plastic  art,  and  it  has  been  reserved  to 
the  southern  nations  to  create  the  divine 
harmonies  of  music.  England  is  a  great 
civilisation ;  but,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
complete. 

X 

Ours  is  a  *  pluralistic '  universe,  to  use 
the  expression  of  William  James,  a  universe 
of  free  activities  ;  and  this  pluralistic  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  political  world  as  much 
as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  All 
nations  are  complementary.  No  national 
civilisation  is  complete,  and  its  incomplete- 
ness is  the  necessary  resiilt  of  a  natural  law ; 
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whether  we  call  that  law  the  law  of  com- 
pensation, or  the  law  of  limitation,  or  the 
law  of  division  of  labour,  or  of  differentiation, 
or  the  law  of  variation  ;  or  whether  we  call 
it,  in  philosophical  language,  the  principium 
indwidualitatis,  of  individuality  and  person- 
ality ;  or  whether  we  attribute  it,  with  the 
theologian,  to  the  taint  of  original  sin  and 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature. 

Therefore  separate  nations  can  only  develop 
in  some  directions,  and  all  superiority  in  one 
direction  must  be  paid  for  by  inferiority  in 
another  direction.  A  few  chosen  individuals 
— a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Michelangelo,  a 
Goethe — may  escape  from  this  fatality. 
Whole  nations,  millions  of  individuals,  cannot 
escape  from  it ;  and  for  that  reason  we  find 
that  some  nations  are  great  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  others  in  the  art  of  war.  Some 
are  supreme  in  commerce,  others  in  philosophy. 
Some  are  supreme  in  theology,  others  are 
supreme  in  science.  And  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  in  the  greatest  nations  that  we  find  the 
most  startling  shortcomings  and  deficiencies. 
England  has  not  produced  one  single  supreme 
musician    or    sculptor ;     Germany    has    not 
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produced  one  single  comic  poet ;  Scotland 
has  not  produced  one  single  mystic  thinker  ; 
Spain  has  not  produced  one  single  supreme 
scientist. 

Each  nation,  then,  by  virtue  of  its  eco- 
nomic conditions,  agricultural  or  industrial 
— by  virtue  of  its  geographical  position, 
insular  or  continental,  mountainous  or  level — 
by  virtue  of  its  historic  traditions,  military 
or  peaceful.  Catholic  or  Protestant — develops 
a  culture  of  its  own,  strictly  limited,  necessarily 
imperfect.  And  it  is  precisely  because  of 
those  limitations  and  imperfections,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  the  diversity  and  complexity 
of  humanity,  that  as  many  nations  as  possible 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  and  develop 
their  individuality — their  artistic,  reHgious, 
intellectual,  and  political  personality.  To 
subject  Europe  to  the  influence  or  to  the 
political  control  of  one  single  Power  would 
be  to  transform  Europe  into  a  Chinese  Empire. 
Even  assuming  Germany,  England,  or  France 
to  be  vastly  superior  to  their  neighbours, 
the  supremacy  of  any  one  nation  would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  civilisation.  It  would  damage 
both    the   victor    and    the    vanquished,    and 
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it  would  damage  the  victor  more  than  the 
vanquished.  The  vanquished  might  develop 
certain  qualities  under  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion, the  victor  would  be  demoralised  by  the 
use  of  brute  force,  and  his  spritual  superiority 
would  disappear  by  the  very  abuse  he  would 
make  of  it. 

XI 

The  invariable  verdict  of  universal  history 
is  against  any  monopoly  and  supremacy — 
against  any  form  of  aggressive  Imperialism, 
political  or  religious,  imposing  its  rule  in  the 
name  of  a  higher  civilisation.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  very  weapons 
which  were  used  to  subject  inferior  races. 
The  very  barbarians  whom  it  first  defeated, 
whom  it  then  called  on  for  its  protection, 
were  the  instruments  of  its  destruction.  The 
Romans  were  the  victims  of  the  very  tyranny 
which  they  used  against  others,  and  Roman 
decadence  was  only  arrested  because  the 
policy  of  aggressive  Imperialism  was  reversed  ; 
because  the  spiritual  forces  of  religion,  law, 
education,  and  commercial  intercourse  were 
eventually  substituted  for  temporal  supremacy; 
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and  because  even  the  barbarians  were  granted 
the  same  political  rights  as  the  citizens  of 
Imperial  Rome.  But  even  thus  the  revival 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  only  temporary, 
and  a  time  came  when  the  unity  and  uni- 
formity of  Rome  were  replaced  by  the 
infinite  diversity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Even  at  its  best,  Imperialism  is  not  a 
human  ideal.  Civilisation  is  not  based  on 
unity,  but  on  diversity  and  personality,  on 
individuality  and  originality.  And  if  there 
is  one  lesson  which  history  preaches  more 
emphatically  than  another,  it  is  this  :  that 
small  nations  have  in  proportion  contributed 
infinitely  more  than  great  empires  to  the 
spiritual  inheritance  of  our  race.  Little 
Greece  counts  more  than  Imperial  Rome ; 
Weimar  counts  more  than  Berlin ;  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  and  Venice  count  more  than 
the  world-wide  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and 
the  dust  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Florence  or 
Pisa  is  more  sacred  than  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  black  soil  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

No   doubt   there   must   be   unity   in   the 
fundamentals,     economic    and    religious,    of 
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human  civilisation.  As  the  infinitely  varied 
phenomena  of  life  suppose  common  chemical 
and  physiological  processes  of  combustion, 
of  respiration  and  circulation,  even  so  the 
infinite  complexity  of  social  life  supposes 
a  common  foundation.  Full  scope  must  be 
given  to  the  diversity  of  human  nature  and 
human  personality. 

XII 

In  conclusion,  then,  our  political  philosophy 
in  general,  and  our  philosophy  of  patriotism 
in  particular,  require  complete  revision. 
True  patriotism  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
jingoism.  The  ideal  of  nationality  is  not 
born  of  pride,  but  of  humanity.  NationaHty 
is  not  based  on  the  superiority  of  any  one 
people,  but  upon  the  limitations  common  to 
all  mortality.  Nationality  does  not  justify 
the  supremacy  of  the  strong  :  it  imposes  and 
pre-supposes  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
equal  rights  of  the  weak,  who  may  be  superior 
in  moral  culture  in  proportion  as  they  are 
inferior  in  military  power. 

In   the  light   of  the  foregoing  principles 
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the  word  *  empire '  completely  changes  its 
meaning.  The  modern  empire  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  empires  of  the  past. 
The  modern  empire  may  be  based  on  identity 
of  language,  although  the  British  Empire 
includes  French-speaking  and  Dutch-speaking 
peoples,  and  although  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  was  a  very  Babel  of  nations.  The 
modern  empire  generally  assumes  community 
of  political  ideals.  It  never  implies  the  rule 
of  a  suzerain  people  over  subject  races.  It 
is  not  based  on  despotism,  but  on  voluntary 
co-operation.  It  is  essentially  a  federation 
of  self-governing  communities,  and  is  presided 
over  by  an  older,  wiser,  and  more  experienced 
people,  primus  inter  pares^  which  establishes 
its  rule  not  on  brute  force,  but  on  the  force 
of  suasion  and  example  and  sacrifice. 


XIII 

If  those  principles  are  correct — if  each 
nationality  must  be  conceived  as  one  out  of 
many  specialised  organs  of  human  culture — 
if  the  theory  of  nationality  is  indeed  the 
application  to  the  science  of  politics  of  the 
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principles  of  compensation,  concentration,  and 
division  of  labour — then  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  nationality  can  be  neither  final 
nor  exclusive,  neither  absolute  nor  universal. 

The  national  ideal  cannot  have  absolute 
value.  The  universal  only  is  absolute ;  and 
a  national  ideal,  as  such,  cannot  be  universal. 
If  it  were,  it  would  cease  to  be  national ; 
it  "would  necessarily  appeal  to  universal 
humanity. 

And  national  ideas  as  such  cannot  be 
final.  Nationality  is  the  means  and  condition 
of  human  evidence  ;  but  it  is  humanity  which 
is  the  goal.  By  definition,  nationality  is 
deficient  and  limited.  We  must  not  submit 
to  and  work  within  those  limitations.  We 
must  not  glorify  those  limitations  into  perfec- 
tions. We  must  lay  upon  our  souls  the 
humblest  tasks  of  citizenship.  We  must  not 
claim  for  this  humble  service  the  august 
significance  and  the  unlimited  scope  of  the 
service  of  man.  As  we  stated  before,  the 
highest  activities  of  mankind — art,  science, 
and  religion- — have  all  ceased  to  be  national. 
They  have  all  become  international. 

And  the  national  ideal  cannot  be  exclusive. 
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We  must  see  to  it  that  humanity  shall  not 
suffer  from  exclusive  absorption  in  national 
aims.  And  above  all,  we  shall  never  allow 
the  national  ends  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  In  order  to  be  good 
Englishmen  and  good  Germans  we  must,  first 
of  all,  be  good  Europeans. 

And  therefore  the  popular  catch-word, 
'  My  country  right  or  wrong,'  is  a  perversion 
of  patriotism.  Wrong  does  not  cease  to  be 
wrong,  and  injustice  and  persecution  do  not 
cease  to  be  injustice  and  persecution,  simply 
because,  instead  of  being  inflicted  upon 
individuals,  they  are  inflicted  upon  millions 
of  sufferers.  We  know  that  in  the  world 
of  crime  there  exist  admirable  examples  of 
devotion — that  even  a  burglar  may  be  loyal 
to  another  burglar  unto  death ;  but  a  citizen 
owes  no  loyalty  to  national  crime.  I  shall 
not  stand  by  my  country  if  she  is  morally 
wrong  ;  and  the  highest  service  I  can  render 
her  is  to  prove  that  she  is  wrong,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  persisting  in  the  wrong. 
If  I  cannot  persuade  my  country  when  she 
pursues  an  unjust  policy,  all  I  can  do  is  to 
wish  and  pray  that  she  may  not  succeed, 
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and  that  she  may  be  defeated  :  for  a  defeat 
on  the  battlefield  may  be  a  great  blessing — 
the  only  means  to  bring  a  nation  back  to 
sanity  and  to  see  the  evil  of  her  ways  ;  whilst 
victory  obtained  in  a  wrong  cause  may  be 
the  most  awful  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
nation,  and  one  that  may  deflect  the  whole 
course  of  national  history. 


CHAPTER  II 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

When  a  bridge-builder  undertakes  to  con- 
struct a  bridge,  his  first  concern  is  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  foundations,  the  resistance 
of  the  materials,  and  to  calculate  the  pressure 
which  the  bridge  will  have  to  bear.  If  he 
fails  to  do  so,  or  if  his  calculations  prove  to 
be  wrong,  when  the  test  comes,  when  the 
bridge  is  subjected  to  excessive  strain,  some 
day  it  will  happen  that  a  pillar  gives  way 
and  a  catastrophe,  like  the  collapse  of  the 
Tay  Bridge,  is  the  result.  When  a  hydraulic 
engineer  undertakes  to  construct  a  dam, 
his  first  concern  is  to  study  the  geological 
structure  of  the  soil,  its  slow  and  insidious 
disintegration  by  the  infiltration  of  water, 
and  to  calculate  the  volume  of  the  water 
and  the  violence  of  the  current.  If  he  fails 
to  do  so,  or  if  the  calculation  is  not  correct, 
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when  the  snows  are  melting  and  the  river 
rises  and  the  flood  comes  down  the  mountains, 
— the  dam  is  swept  away,  and,  as  periodically 
happens  in  China,  thousands  of  villages  are 
destroyed  and  millions  of  inhabitants  drowned. 

Similarly  the  peace-builders  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  have  to  measure  the  forces 
that  are  making  for  war,  the  violence  of 
human  passion,  the  pressure  of  vested  interests. 
It  is  because  in  pre-war  days  pacifists  omitted 
to  calculate  those  forces,  it  is  because  they 
trusted  to  mere  sentiment  and  to  paper 
agreements,  to  diplomatic  arrangements,  that 
they  failed  to  stand  the  test  :  the  world  war 
was  the  result.  All  those  paper  agreements, 
all  the  pious  intentions,  did  not  delay  the 
world  war  by  one  single  hour. 

If,  then,  we  examine  the  obstacles  which 
the  League  of  Nations  will  have  to  overcome, 
we  discover  at  once  that  they  are  formidable 
and  innumerable.  Before  19 14  there  were 
a  hundred  and  one  causes  making  for  war, 
and  most  of  those  causes  were  universally 
operative.  The  great  French  historian,  Albert 
Sorel,  in  the  introductory  volume  of  his 
monumental  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion,  emphasises  the  fact  how,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  same  MachiaveUian  philosophy, 
the  same  raison  d'^etat,  inspired  every  European 
Power.  That  Machiavellian  philosophy  sur- 
vived into  the  twentieth  century.  Policies 
were  acted  upon  everywhere,  principles  were 
accepted  everywhere,  which  all  led  to  war. 
Between  1870  and  1914  no  fewer  than  eleven 
wars  between  civilised  nations  broke  out, 
for  none  of  which  Germany  was  especially 
responsible :  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877,  the  Peruvian-Chilian  War,  the  Serbian- 
Bulgarian  War,  the  Turkish-Greek  War,  the 
Chinese-Japanese  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Transvaal  War,  the  Boxer  War, 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1905,  the  two 
Balkan  Wars  of  191 2-1 3.  When  we  examine 
all  those  causes  which  made  for  war  in  the 
past,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  world 
war  not  only  has  not  removed  the  old  causes, 
but  has  created  new  ones,  when  we  consider 
all  the  difficulties  that  are  still  in  the  way, 
we  shall  understand  how  much  hard  thinking 
and  how  much  hard  spade-work  will  still 
have  to  be  done  before  the  League  of  Nations 
becomes  a  reality. 
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I. — ^The  Military  Difficulty 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  military  difficulty, 
the  difficulty,  namely,  of  a  military  sanction 
which  will  have  to  be  used  against  the  re- 
fractory State  which  disobeys  the  commands 
of  the  League  and  breaks  the  world  peace. 
None  of  the  current  proposals,  so  far,  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  difficulty.  It  is 
generally  proposed  that  we  shall  constitute 
one  large  international  army,  whilst  each  State 
will  still  retain  its  national  poHce  force. 
But  the  distinction  between  an  international 
army  and  a  national  police  force  is  an  unreal 
one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  what  shall  be  the  police  force  required 
by  each  State  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  A  small  country,  if  it  is  in  the  grip 
of  chronic  revolution,  may  require  a  large 
police  force.  A  vast  commonwealth  like  law- 
abiding  America  may  only  need  a  small 
police  force.  A  large  empire  like  Germany 
or  Russia  will  almost,  under  any  circumstances, 
require  an  enormous  police  force.  In  the 
second  place  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  an  army  and  a  police  force.    There 
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is  nothing  to  prevent  an  aggressive  Power 
from  transforming  its  defensive  police  force 
into  an  army  organised  for  offensive  purposes. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  an  industrial 
Power  from  transforming  its  peace  industries 
into  war  industries.  Partial  disarmament 
under  present  conditions  would  merely  result 
in  placing  well-ordered  peaceful  communities 
at  the  mercy  of  disordered  and  aggressive 
communities. 

Nor  is  the  military  problem  even  mainly 
a  question  of  numbers.  It  is  also  a  question 
of  industrial  efficiency.  A  great  industrial 
country  like  Germany  must  always  have  an 
advantage  over  an  agricultural  country  like 
France.  And  it  is  also  a  question  of  military 
efficiency.  The  strength  of  '  the  Prussian 
armies  in  the  past  lay  in  the  discipline  which 
made  those  armies  a  splendid  fighting  machine, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  military  caste  and  of  a  co- 
opted  officers'  corps  ;  it  also  lay  in  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people,  which  added  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  masses  to  the  mechanical  forces 
mobilised  by  the  rulers.  If  you  maintain  the 
military  spirit,  and  especially  if  you  can  train 
a   few  thousand  efficient    commissioned  and 
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non-commissioned  officers,  in  one  or  two 
years  you  can  build  up  a  powerful  army,  as 
Prussia  did  after  Jena,  out  of  the  most  harm- 
less-looking contingents.  It  is  the  operation 
of  these  unpleasant  facts  which  hitherto  has 
wrecked  all  the  schemes  of  disarmament. 


II. — The  Naval  Difficulty 

British  public  opinion  has  always  naively 
assumed  that  whilst  the  scheme  of  a  military 
supremacy  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  an 
intolerable  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
French  or  the  Germans,  the  British  claim  of  a 
British  command  of  the  sea  had  the  sanctity 
of  a  religious  dogma.  To-day  that  religious 
dogma  is  accepted  all  the  more  passionately 
because  it  is  held  that  the  British  Navy  in  this 
war  has  helped  more  than  any  other  factor  to 
save  civilisation.  But  the  decisive  part  which 
the  British  Navy  has  played  in  this  war 
ought  not  to  make  us  forget  the  fact  that  the 
British  dogma  has  never  been  accepted  by 
other  nations.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been 
universally  challenged  for  hundreds  of  years. 
In  the  past  we  could  always  afford  to  defy  the 
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French,  the  German  or  the  Russian  protests. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  challenge  the  American  opposition.  And 
America  believed  in  the  *  freedom  of  the 
seas '  long  before  Germany  proclaimed  it. 
To  vindicate  that  freedom,  America  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  And  a 
hundred  years  after,  in  our  hour  of  supreme 
trial,  President  Wilson  issued  message  after 
message  in  deference  to  which  our  Foreign 
Office  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to 
relax  our  blockade. 

And  after  the  war  the  American  doctrine 
of  the  '  freedom  of  the  seas '  will  be  more 
than  ever  a  burning  question.  As  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  develop  enormously  their 
mercantile  fleet  and  their  navy,  everything 
points  to  a  vigorous  naval  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government.  To  reconcile 
the  conflicting  British  and  American  theories 
of  seapower  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  urgent  tasks  which  our  statesmen 
will  have  to  tackle.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
are  only  three  courses  open  to  us,  either  a  com- 
petition of  naval  armaments  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  even  more  acute  and 
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more  ruinous  than  the  competition  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  or  a  close  co- 
operation and  a  joint  policing  of  the  seas  by 
the  American  and  the  British  navies,  or  the 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 


III. — The  Political  Obstacle 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  limited 
to  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
and  will  not  extend  to  the  settlement  of 
any  internal  disputes.  But  this  distinction 
between  internal  and  external  problems  is  as 
unreal  as  the  distinction  between  a  police  force 
and  an  army  or  the  distinction  between 
military  supremacy  and  naval  supremacy. 
And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  the  line 
between  intranational  and  international  diffi- 
culties, the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the 
causes  which  are  generally  making  for  war  are 
internal  causes  even  more  than  externa]  causes. 

The  intolerant  policy  pursued  by  Louis 
XIV  against  the  Huguenots  was  an  internal 
question,  yet  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
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was  the  driving  power  which  rallied  against 
the    French    monarchy    all    the    Protestant 
nations  of  Europe.     The  anarchy  of  Poland 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  purely  Polish 
concern,  yet  this  anarchy  led  constantly  to 
foreign   intervention   and   eventually   to   the 
partition  of  Poland.     The  overthrow  of  the 
old  regime    by   the  revolution   was  only  the 
concern  of  the  French  people,  yet  this  over- 
throw started  a  European  war  which  lasted 
for  twenty-five  years.     The  franchise  question 
is  pre-eminently  a  domestic  question,  yet  it 
was  the  franchise  difficulty  of  the  outlanders 
which  led  to  the  Transvaal  War.     The  right 
of  each  State  to  enact  its  own  immigration 
laws  is  an  internal  problem,  yet  the  American 
and  Australian  immigration  laws,  which  aim  at 
excluding  the  yellow  races,  are  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulties,  jpresent   and  future,  between 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.    The  legal 
status   and  the  treatment  of   the    Jews  is  a 
domestic  problem,  yet  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the   Jews    in   Rumania,  Poland,  and  Russia 
have  caused,  and  are  likely  to  cause,  inter- 
national differences.    The  Home  Rule  question 
is  an  internal  question,  yet  the  Irish  difficulty 
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is  responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-feeHng  exist- 
ing in  America  against  this  country.  The 
maladministration  of  Turkey  was  mainly  the 
concern  of  the  Turkish  Government,  yet  that 
mal-administration  for  a  hundred  years  has 
been  responsible  for  every  Balkan  trouble 
and  every  Balkan  war.  The  present  misrule 
of  the  Bolsheviks  is  an  internal  question,  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  Allied  statesmen,  this 
misrule  is  a  European  danger  and  justifies 
our  military  intervention. 

It  is  at  this  point,  namely,  the  impossi- 
bility of  discriminating  between  internal  and 
external  problems,  that  most  of  our  political 
theories  break  down.  It  is  here  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  fails  us.  Even 
President  Wilson  would  be  unable  to  draw 
the  line  where  self-determination  begins  and 
where  it  ends.  What  is  the  territorial  unit, 
what  are  the  numbers,  which  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  political  destinies  ?  If  the 
Lithuanians  in  Poland  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination  why  not  the  Jews  ?  And  if 
the  Jews  in  Poland  why  not  the  Germans  in 
Bohemia  ?  And  if  the  Germans  in  Bohemia 
why  not  the  Irish  in  Ireland  ? 
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The  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties 
and  still  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking. 
The  fourteen  commandments  of  the  American 
President  do  not  give  us  much  guidance.     On 
the  contrary  they  are  perplexingly  misleading. 
In  his  famous  speech  on  the  fourteen  points 
he  precluded  himself  from  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Germany,  yet  within  a  few 
months  after  that  speech  it  was  declared  that 
no  peace  could  be  concluded  with  the  exist- 
ing  regime,   which   was   a   command   to   the 
German  people  to  change  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.    It  is  obvious  that  the  very  definition 
of  the  League  of  Nations  implies  some  right  of 
intervention  and  asserts  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  internal  questions.     For  a  League  of 
Nations  assumes,   at   least,  that   there   shall 
be  nations  who  are  parties  to  a  contract.     A 
League  of  Nations  is  a  league  of  free  nations 
and  not  of  despotic  governments.     How  can 
an  irresponsible  government  like  that  of  the 
Mikado  undertake  any  pledges  in  the  name 
of  the  Japanese  people  P     How  can  a  dictator- 
ship  like    the   government    of   Mexico    offer 
any    guarantee    that    it    will    observe    the 
covenant  I 
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IV. — The  Diplomatic  Difficulty 

The  diplomatic  difficulty  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  methods  of  democratic  foreign 
policy,  and  those  methods  differ  essentially 
from  the  methods  of  the  old  foreign  policy. 
The  League  of  Nations  wields  final  authority 
in  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  itself  may  be  limited,  but  within 
those  limits  it  is  supreme.  The  League  has 
its  own  diplomacy,  its  own  policy,  but  along- 
side that  international  or  supranational  policy 
each  nation  has  its  own  national  diplomacy. 
What  will  be  the  relation  between  those 
two  diplomacies  ?  Will  they  not  be  necess- 
arily at  cross  purposes  ?  Will  they  not  clash 
from  the  mere  fact  that  they  do  co-exist  ? 
The  difficulty  is  not  a  new  one.  Under  the 
old  regime,  Louis  XV  had  his  own  agents, 
the  bearers  of  the  King's  secret,  *  le  Secret 
du  Roi,'  whilst  the  French  Foreign  Office  was 
represented  by  its  official  agents.  Under  the 
old  German  Federation  the  Emperor  had 
his  diplomacy  representing  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  but  each  petty  German  principality 
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was  also  represented  by  a  diplomatic  agent. 
Under  the  Tsarist  Government  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  Russian  diplomatic  organisa- 
tions in  Paris,  each  watching  or  deceiving  or 
defeating  the  others. 

The  national  diplomacy  will  still  be 
subject  to  parliamentary  control.  Will  the 
delegates  to  the  League  of  Nations  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  control  ?  Will  their  policy 
be  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  ? 
France,  since  1870,  has  had  some  fifty  foreign 
secretaries.  Will  France  in  the  future,  during 
the  same  lapse  of  time,  make  fifty  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  League  of  Nations  ? 
And  if  the  changes  do  not  take  place,  how 
will  the  League  respond  to  changes  of  national 
feeling  and  opinion  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that 
national  diplomacies  will  continue  to  reflect 
the  varying  moods  and  fluctuations  ot  national 
policy.  If  this  be  so,  if  nations  continue  to 
be  drawn  by  their  political  affinities,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  old  alliances  from  reappear- 
ing within  the  League  and  from  obstructing 
its  work  as  they  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
Hague  Conferences  ? 
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V. — The  Economic  Difficulty 

We  have  probably  been  inclined  in  the 
past  to  overrate  the  importance  of  economic 
causes  in  provoking  wars,  and  to  underrate 
the  influence  of  other  causes.  Yet,  although 
the  war  was  not  primarily  a  capitalistic  war, 
as  the  Socialists  would  make  us  believe, 
although  economic  causes  are  not  the  sole 
causes  of  international  disputes,  they  are 
certainly  very  important.  The  scramble  for 
colonies  and  for  spheres  of  influence,  the 
scramble  for  markets,  the  aggressive  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism,  which  Great  Britain 
initiated  in  the  eighties  of  last  century,  have 
certainly  been  amongst  the  contributory 
causes  of  the  present  catastrophe.  Nor  has 
the  economic  policy,  which  tends  to  exclude 
neighbouring  nations  from  the  home  markets 
by  prohibitive  tariffs,  been  a  less  important 
factor.  In  the  near  future  the  colonial 
rivalries  may  cease  to  be  a  menace  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  the  colonies  have 
temporarily  been  disposed  of.  But  it  looks 
as  if  the  tariff  difficulty  might  become  more 
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acute  than  ever.  We  are  openly  contem- 
plating a  reversion  to  a  protectionist  policy, 
whose  edge  will  be  mainly  directed  against 
Germany.  Under  those  conditions  what  will 
be  the  economic  policy  of  the  League  ? 
President  Wilson  holds  that  free  economic 
intercourse  is  an  essential  condition  of  peace, 
and  America  herself  will  probably  insist  on 
keeping  an  open  door  in  China.  But  if 
America  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  China, 
why  should  Japan  be  excluded  from  America  ? 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Russia  between 
them  have  divided  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  Will  all  the  other  nations  permanently 
acquiesce  in  so  unequal  a  partition  ? 

VL — The  Biological  Difficulty 

The  League  of  Nations  stands  for  the 
permanence,  the  inviolability,  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  as  against  the  German  theory 
that  treaties  are  only  valid  as  long  as  it  is 
convenient  to  observe  them.  The  German 
theory  may  seem  brutal,  but  it  contains  a 
large  element  of  truth,  and  is  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  things.    The  conditions 
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which  justify  a  treaty  to-day  may  have 
completely  changed  twenty  years  hence,  and 
a  treaty  which  to-day  seems  equitable  may 
have  become  an  eminently  unjust  treaty. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  excluded  Russia 
from  the  Mediterranean,  might  seem  legitimate 
after  the  Crimean  War.  It  had  become  an 
intolerable  hardship  for  Russia,  as  was  proved 
only  too  cruelly  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  in  the  World  War. 

No  treaty,  however  perfect,  has  any 
guarantee  of  permanence.  No  generation  can 
bind  the  next  generation.  It  is  impossible  to 
legislate  for  all  eternity  in  a  world  which  is 
ever  subject  to  change.  The  clause  'rebus  sic 
stantibus '  ought  always  to  be  implied  or 
specified  in  any  treaty,  or  a  definite  time  limit 
ought  to  be  fixed.  Some  nations  are  reaction- 
ary, others  are  progressive.  The  population 
of  some  remains  stationary,  the  population  of 
others  is  doubled  in  one  generation.  France 
to-day  has  a  population  of  thirty-nine  millions, 
and  that  population  thirty  years  hence  may 
not  have  increased.  By  that  time  Germany 
may  have  a  population  of  one  hundred 
millions.     Yet   France,  with   her   thirty-nine 
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millions,  will  have  a  huge  empire  which  she 
may  be  unable  to  exploit.  Germany,  with  one 
hundred  millions,  will  not  have  a  single  colony. 
No  treaty  can  hamper  for  generations  the  legiti- 
mate expansion  of  a  great  people  nor  guarantee 
the  possessions  of  any  Power  which  does  not 
exploit  them  for  the  advantage  of  humanity. 
The  possession  of  dependencies  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  principle  of  self-determination. 
It  can  only  be  justified  by  the  principle  of 
general  interest.  The  mandatory  principle, 
as  applied  to  foreign  possessions,  is  therefore 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  mandate 
must  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 


VIL — The  Racial  and  Linguistic 
Difficulty 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  language  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  an  important  factor  in  politics.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  language  was 
accepted  as  the  universal  language  of  civilisa- 
tion, even  as  Latin  had  been  the  language 
of  mediaeval  culture.  The  French  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  eliminate  the  German 
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language  from  Alsace,  but  Frederick  the 
Great  thought  it  worth  while  to  discourage 
the  German  language  in  Prussia.  The 
principle  of  nationality  and  the  promotion 
of  language  as  the  vehicle  of  nationality  are 
the  outcome  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution, 
of  the  oppression  of  small  nationalities  by 
the  Corsican.  Ever  since  Waterloo  the  racial 
and  linguistic  factor  has  played  an  increasingly 
weighty  part  in  modern  politics.  Those 
political  movements  which  are  designated  by 
the  vague  terms  pan-Germanism,  pan-Latinism, 
pan-Saxonism,  pan-Slavism,  only  expressed 
the  political  affinities  which  drew  to  each 
other  nations  speaking  similar  languages, 
belonging  to  the  same  race.  But  races  were 
even  less  attracted  by  their  affinities  than 
they  were  repelled  by  their  antagonisms. 
And  those  antagonisms  were  specially  acute 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  In  all  those 
countries  the  linguistic  factor  was  a  political 
factor  of  prime  magnitude,  and  the  battle 
of  the  tongues  was  generally  the  prelude  to 
more  bloody  battles. 

Language    is    generally    accepted    as    the 
main  criterion  of  nationality,  and  the^  principle 
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of  nationalities  is  accepted  even  by  pacifists 
and  democrats  as  an  eminently  democratic 
principle  and  one  which  is  supposed  to  make 
for  peace.  If  the  principle  of  nationalities 
means  that  no  nation,  however  small,  shall 
be  oppressed  by  a  larger  Power,  then  the 
principle  of  nationalities  is,  of  course,  a  demo- 
cratic principle.  But  in  that  sense  it  is  only 
a  negative  principle ;  it  does  not  contain 
any  positive  or  constructive  policy.  And 
as  a  policy  nationalism  as  often  as  not  is 
reactionary,  obscurantist,  and  aggressive.  It 
has  divided,  instead  of  uniting,  peoples ;  it 
has  proved  a  general  hindrance  to  political 
understanding,  to  economic  and  to  intellectual 
progress.  It  has  transformed  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  into  a  tower  of  Babel. 

And  after  the  war  the  racial  and  linguistic 
difficulty  may  be  more  acute  than  ever.  No 
State  will  contain  homogeneous  populations  ; 
most  of  the  new  States  will  contain  large 
fragments  of  alien  nationalities.  The  case 
of  Poland  may  serve  as  a  typical  illustration. 
The  new  Poland  will  be  another  Austria 
containing  millions  of  Germans,  Jews, 
Ukranians,  Lithuanians.     Amidst  this  welter 
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of  conflicting  dialects  will  not  the  League  of 
Nations  itself  become  a  tower  of  Babel  ? 


VIII. — ^The  Sentimental  Difficulty 

Political  theorists  are  too  much  inclined 
to  underrate  the  enormous  importance  played 
by  sentiment  and  passion  in  international 
affairs.  However  decisive  economic  interest 
or  political  interest  may  be,  the  sentimental 
factor  is  even  more  decisive.  There  lay  one 
of  the  fallacies  underlying  the  pre-war  theories 
of  Mr.  Norman  Angell.  And  that  national 
sentiment  is  neither  amenable  to  reason  nor 
is  it  generally  working  for  peace.  Nor  does 
its  importance  decrease  with  the  advance  of 
democracy.  Indeed,  contemporary  history 
proves  that  democracies  are  more  subject 
to  gusts  of  national  passion  than  autocracies. 
It  was  a  wave  of  popular  passion  which 
brought  about  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870,  the  American-Spanish  War  of  1898, 
the  Transvaal  War  of  1899.  How  far  will 
the  League  of  Nations  succeed  in  controlling 
those  intermittent  outbursts  of  patriotic 
sentiment  stirred  up  by  a  sensational  Press, 
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which  itself  is  the  combination  of  a  demo- 
cratic force  with  a  capitalistic  force,  both 
forces  making  for  war. 

IX. — The  Religious  Difficulty 

It  was  a  favourite  theory  with  pre-war 
publicists  that  wars  of  religion  were  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Such  a  view  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  The  religious  factor  is  no  more 
absent  from  modern  wars  than  from  the  great 
wars  of  the  past.  Religion  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  barriers  which  divide  nations. 
Even  in  this  war  we  have  been  fighting  not 
merely  a  Prussian  machine  ;  we  have  been 
fighting  the  spiritual  forces  which  were  the 
driving  power  of  the  machine.  We  have  been 
fighting  the  old  German  god  of  the  Kaiser, 
or  rather  we  have  been  fighting  Thor  and 
Wot  an,  the  gods  of  Valhalla.  And  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  old  heathen  German 
god  has  been  in  this  war  in  close  alliance 
with  the  God  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
and  with  the  God  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
Catholics  in  every  neutral  country,  in  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Spain,  in  the  Vatican  itself, 
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have  been  on  the  German  and  Austrian  side. 
The  religious  difficulty  can  be  traced  in  every 
nation  of  Central  Europe.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
prospect  of  its  being  removed.  Serbia  and 
Croatia,  which  are  united  to-day,  may  be 
divided  to-morrow  because  Croatia  is  Catholic 
and  Serbia  is  Greek  Orthodox.  The  same 
antagonism  between  Catholic  and  Orthodox, 
between  Orthodox  and  Greek  Uniats,  divided 
Poland  and  Russia  in  the  past  and  will  still 
divide  them  in  the  future. 


X. — The  Intellectual  Difficulty 

When  we  try  to  estimate  the  cumulative 
effect  of  all  the  causes  included  in  our  survey, 
which  all  tend  to  provoke  war,  they  appear 
all  the  more  formidable  because  force  is  still 
universally  accepted  as  the  ultima  ratio 
in  the  settlement  of  international  differences. 
We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  sentiment  and 
passion  are  still  supreme  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  the  doctrine  of  force  is  still  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  rulers.  We  call 
'  Bolsheviks  '  all  those  who  appeal  to  violence 
in  the  settlement  of  internal  disputes.     But 
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in    the    settlement    of    external    differences 
every  statesman  seems  to  boast  of  being  a 
Bolshevik,  and  dismisses  as  a  visionary  any 
man    who    is   not    a    Bolshevik.     While   the 
Treaty    was    actually    under    discussion    the 
small  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
were  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  arbitration  of  the  very 
Peace  Conference  which  had  called  them  into 
existence,   and  whose   authority   is  the   only 
guarantee  of  their  independence.    It  is  obvious 
that  before  the  League  of  Nations  can  discharge 
its    functions,    the    military    spirit    must    be 
exorcised  everywhere,  and  not  only  from  the 
councils  of  State  but  also  from  the  souls  of 
men.      A  new  philosophy  of  politics,   and   a 
new  philosophy  of  life  must  take  the  place  of 
the  old  philosophy.     The  League  of  Nations, 
like   the  Church   in    the    Middle   Ages,  must 
wield  supreme  spiritual  power   in   the   realm 
of  politics.     From  the  mere  fact  that  it  exists 
it    must    be   a   powerful    educational   factor 
in  the  conversion  of  the  world   to  the  new 
political   faith.     But    so    far    the    conversion 
is  not  an  accomplished  fact. 
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XL — The  Administrative  and  Executive 
Difficulties 

Fundamental  differences  of  opinion  still 
exist  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  present  provisional  covenant 
supposes  a  syndicate  of  the  Big  Powers 
imposing  their  will  on  the  smaller  nations. 
But  will  the  small  nations  submit,  and  ought 
they  to  submit,  even  assuming  that  the  Big 
Powers  will  agree  amongst  themselves  ?  For 
if  they  submit  shall  not  might  still  overrule 
right  from  the  very  existence  of  this  syndicate 
of  the  Big  Powers  ?  It  is  argued  that  the 
predominance  of  the  Big  Powers  is  legitimate 
and  inevitable.  It  is  legitimate,  because  it 
is  the  Big  Powers  who  have  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices to  make.  It  is  inevitable,  because  under 
no  circumstances  could  any  decree  of  the 
League  of  Nations  be  enforced  unless  the 
Big  Powers  did  agree.  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous if  a  Power  like  France  were  to  be 
outvoted  by  Belgium,  or  a  Power  like  Great 
Britain  by  Holland  or  Denmark. 

The   argument    seems   plausible,    but    in 
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reality  it  is  superficial,  it  is  misleading  and 
it  is  irrelevant.     The  answer  is  : 

First — In  the  theory  and  practice  of 
democratic  government  no  discrimination  is 
made  between  big  and  small,  between  rich 
and  poor ;  the  members  of  a  jury  are  not 
chosen  because  of  their  social  position  or 
influence,  the  vote  of  each  juryman  has 
the  same  value.  Similarly  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  international  jury  called  the 
League  of  Nations  must  also  have  the  same 
value. 

Second, — The  danger  of  war  is  as  likely  to 
arise  from  the  small  nations  as  from  the  big 
nations,  and  the  small  nations  are  not  likely 
to  submit  unless  they  have  an  equal  voice  in 
the  settlement.  Bulgaria  in  the  past  did  not 
submit  to  Russia,  nor  did  Serbia  submit  to 
Austria. 

Third, — It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a 
war  which  we  started  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  small  nations  were  only  to  result  in  the 
predominance  of  the  Big  Powers. 

Fourth, — The  argument  of  numbers  is 
irrelevant  in  determining  a  question  of  right ; 
on  such  a   question  the  opinion  of  Belgium 
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and  Switzerland  ought  to  have  as  much 
weight  as,  indeed  it  ought  to  have  more 
weight  than,  the  opinion  of  big  nations.  Pre- 
cisely because  small  nations  have  more  to 
fear  from  the  misuse  of  force  they  are  more 
vitally  interested  in  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  right  as  the  sole  criterion  of  international 
settlements. 

Fifth. — Whatever  be  the  voting  power  of 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Big  Powers  will,  under  any  circumstances, 
obtain  their  full  measure  of  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  problem  might  well  seem  insoluble. 
In  fact  it  has  already  been  solved  by  the 
United  States.  When  the  American  Common- 
wealth was  established,  the  three  larger  states 
— ^Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania — 
demanded  the  same  predominance  which  the 
Big  Powers  are  demanding  to-day.  The 
smaller  states  refused  to  accept  such  pre- 
dominance and  they  imposed  their  will. 
Under  the  American  constitution  the  small 
states  of  the  Union  have  the  same  voting 
power  as  the  large  states  in  the  Senate,  which, 
in    international    affairs,    fulfils    the    same 
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functions  as  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
State  of  Nevada  sends  the  same  number  of 
representatives  to  the  American  Senate  as 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  have  a  population  a  hundred  times 
larger.  The  American  solution  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  only  wise  and  just  solution, 
and  after  an  experiment  of  130  years  the 
American  Senate,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  smaller 
states,  wields  greater  authority  and  prestige 
than  any  representative  assembly  in  the 
world. 

We  have  tried  to  state  with  perfect  frank- 
ness all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  A  sceptic  and  a  cynic  might  well 
conclude  that  those  obstacles  are  insuperable. 
On  closer  examination  there  is  not  one  of 
those  difficulties  which  cannot  be  met.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  axiom  which  Cardinal 
Newman  establishes  as  the  golden  rule  of  all 
theological  controversies,  the  axiom  namely 
that  *  ten  thousand  theological  difficulties  are 
not  sufficient  to  create  one  religious  doubt.' 
Once  you  believe,  as  the  foundation  of  your 
religion,  that    a    divine   purpose  directs  the 
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governance  of  men,  that  single  belief  disposes 
of  all  theological  difficulties.  Similarly,  once 
you  assume  in  politics  that  reason  must 
ultimately  prevail  in  human  affairs,  then  no 
difficulties  of  fact  can  overrule  that  universal 
principle.  The  only  relevant  questions,  there- 
fore, are  whether  reason  and  justice  are  actually 
to  prevail  over  passion  in  international  affairs 
and  whether  there  is  any  other  conceivable 
means  to  make  them  prevail  except  inter- 
national government. 

The  war,  and  the  multitudinous  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war,  provide  a  final  answer 
to  those  questions.  The  war  has  proved  that 
the  issues  of  war  and  peace  are  the  common 
concern  of  all  nations,  that  even  national 
issues  can  only  be  settled  on  international 
lines  and  with  international  co-operation, 
that  no  nation,  however  humble,  can  afford  to 
live  under  the  protection  of  neutrality,  and 
that  no  Power,  however  great,  can  afford  to 
live  in  splendid  isolation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  in  our 
path,  the  multiplicity  of  the  causes  of  war,  are 
no  argument  against  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  are,  I    admit,   an   unanswerable    argu- 
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ment  against  a  weak  League  of  Nations, 
A  weak  League  of  Nations  would  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  no  League  of  Nations. 
If  we  expect  the  League  of  Nations  to  triumph 
over  the  formidable  forces  which  are  making 
for  war,  we  must  invest  it  with  the  necessary- 
power  to  discharge  its  functions.  If  we  desire 
the  end  we  must  accept  the  only  means  which 
can  lead  to  the  desired  end.  We  cannot  fell 
a  tree  with  a  razor.  We  cannot  kill  a  tiger 
with  a  stick. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  difficulties 
stated  can  be  said  to  be  an  argument  against 
a  strong  League  of  Nations.  They  are  no 
more  an  argument  against  the  League  than  the 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  victory  are  an  argu- 
ment against  victory.  If  a  decisive  victory 
is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  a  nation, 
then  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  stoically 
and  cheerfully  submit  to  all  the  sacrifices 
demanded  of  him  in  order  to  secure  that 
victory. 

Not  only  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  League  of  Nations  no  argument  against  it, 
but  every  additional  obstacle  is  but  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  strengthening  the 
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League,  just  as  every  additional  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  victory  is  but  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  strengthening  our 
military  force.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  only  the  might  and  majesty  of  an  omni- 
potent world  League  will  ultimately  be  found 
equal  to  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
hundred  and  one  political,  economic,  and 
spiritual  causes  making  for  war.  No  doubt 
to  entrust  the  League  with  such  omnipotence 
will  involve  a  revolution  in  our  political  institu- 
tions and  in  our  habits  of  thought.  It  will 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  a  national  pre- 
judice and  pride,  but  no  sacrifices  which  any 
nations  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  favour 
of  a  League  of  Nations  can  be  compared  with 
the  sacrifices  which  will  be  demanded  from 
all  the  nations  if  the  League  of  Nations  failed, 
if  the  law  of  the  jungle  were  still  to  be 
supreme,  and  if  international  anarchy  instead 
of  international  co-operation  were  still  to  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  world  policy. 


CHAPTER  III 

MILESTONES    ON    THE    ROAD    TO    PEACE 

The  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  formu- 
late the  philosophy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  terms  of  Bergsonian  principles,  and  to 
interpret  the  chequered  history  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  distant  days  since,  by  the 
message  of  the  Tsar  (1896),  it  was  first  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  European 
politics.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  history  of  the  movement  is  not  the  logical 
working  out  of  a  dogma,  but  that  it  has 
been  throughout  the  outcome  of  an  impulse 
of  life,  of  an  elan  vital,  a  succession  of 
dynamic  processes,  of  political  experiments. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  has  not 
been  born  of  abstract  ideals  and  aspirations, 
but  of  immediate  practical  necessities,  and 
that  it  has  constantly  tried  to  adapt   itself 

to  those  necessities. 
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Theory  no  doubt  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  not  the  practice 
and  the  policy  which  have  followed  the 
theories,  it  is  the  theories  which  have  been 
invented  and  transformed  to  fit  the  practice 
and  the  policy.  Each  successive  experiment 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  or  the  revision 
of  a  particular  theory  until,  by  an  elimination 
of  all  previous  partial  or  erroneous  theories 
and  under  the  pressure  of  a  world  war  and 
a  world  revolution,  we  have  been  driven  to 
adopt  the  more  systematic  and  constructive 
experiment  implied  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant,  which  itself  will,  in  due  course, 
be  amended  and  perfected. 

In  attempting  this  historical  interpretation 
and  this  philosophical  analysis,  my  object 
is  not  merely  to  give  greater  precision  and 
concreteness  to  our  conceptions  about  inter- 
national government,  it  is  also  to  justify  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.  If  any  student  of  inter- 
national politics  were  tempted  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty — 
as  unsatisfactory  a  settlement  as  was  ever 
forced  on  distracted  politicians — to  waver 
in   their   faith,    if   any   good   European   felt 
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disposed  to  become  despondent  and  to  relax 
his  efforts,  let  him  remember  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  let  him  remember 
how  the  politicians,  like  Mephistopheles,  have 
again  and  again  desired  what  was  evil  and 
have  been  ultimately  promoting  what  was 
good,  and  how  each  failure  has  been  the 
starting  point  and  the  condition  of  a  per- 
manent gain. 

To  the  outside  observer  there  may  appear 
to  be  a  monotonous  and  disappointing  same- 
ness in  the  history  of  the  League  of  Nations 
movement  as  there  is  in  the  history  of  every 
great  political  idea  or  institution  which  in 
modern  times  has  had  to  win  over  the' 
allegiance  of  men  in  the  face  of  ignorance, 
interest,  or  passion.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion work  for  the  idea,  they  live  for  it,  they 
die  for  it,  yet  all  their  endeavours  seem  to  be 
futile  :  the  opposing  forces  seem  too  strong 
and  cannot  be  overcome.  On  the  one  side 
are  to  be  found  authority,  military  force, 
vested  interest,  patriotism,  sentiment, 
prejudice,  tradition  :  on  the  other  side,  a 
small  minority  of  sober,  reasoning  people, 
and  an  even  smaller  minority  of  enthusiasts 
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whose  reasoning  is  touched  with  emotion 
and  inspired  with  moral  fervour.  Between 
the  two  stands  the  large  inert,  indifferent 
mass  of  hard-living  people  who  are  absorbed 
by  their  daily  toil.  The  contest  seems  hope- 
lessly unequal.  Yet  the  idea  grows,  it  struggles 
on,  it  moves  on.  E  pur  si  muove.  It  grows 
after  the  wasteful  way  of  nature,  to  whom 
death  is  ever  the  condition  of  life,  and  after 
the  erratic  way  of  man  to  whom  failure 
is  always  the  price  and  penalty  of  wisdom. 
Seed  after  seed  falls  on  the  barren  rock. 
Effort  after  effort  ends  in  disappointment. 
For  man,  and  especially  political  man,  seems 
to  possess  an  infinite  ingenuity  and  capacity 
for  blundering.  Men  will  try  every  wrong 
solution  before  they  decide  on  the  right 
one.  They  have  to  explore  every  bye-way? 
every  blind  alley  before  they  find  the  broad 
highway  :  even  when  they  discover  a  new 
continent  they  still  persist  in  believing  that 
they  have  only  discovered  a  new  route  to  the 
East  Indies.  But  in  the  last  resort  none  of 
those  blunders  is  wasted.  Progress  may  be 
slow  and  costly.  But  every  gain  is  cumu- 
lative.   Ulysses,  tossed  on  tempestuous  seas 
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and  persecuted  by  the  jealous  gods,  does 
reach  Ithaca  at  last.  The  dream  does  become 
reality.  Obstacles  which  yesterday  seemed 
formidable  vanish  as  by  magic.  The  strong- 
hold of  vested  interests  and  prejudice  falls, 
like  Jericho,  at  the  blast  of  trumpets.  Argu- 
ments which  yesterday  seemed  unconvincing 
and  remote  even  for  the  few,  to-morrow  are 
found  commonplace  and  superfluous  even  for 
the  many. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  struggle  for  religious 
toleration  or  democratic  government,  for 
Free  Trade  or  woman  suffrage,  so  it  has 
been  with  the  growth  of  the  League  of  Nations 
movement.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
appearances.  It  may  always  appear  the 
same  on  the  surface,  yet  it  is  always  different. 
It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
History  always  repeats  itself,  but  the  identical 
theme  is  played  with  infinite  variations.  In 
one  sense  the  League  of  Nations  movement 
is  a  continuous  development.  In  another 
and  in  a  deeper  sense  it  is  a  *  creative  evo- 
lution,' a  sequence  of  surprises,  of  the  ex- 
plosive outbursts  of  the  will  of  man,  taught 
by    failure,   sobered    by   sufferings,  reaching 
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out  in  many  directions,  manifesting  itself  in 
forms  innumerable,  each  nation  contributing 
its  own  half-truths  before  the  whole  truth  is 
revealed. 

I 

The  first  phase  in  the  history  of  the  League 
of  Nations  may  be  described  as  the  Russian 
stage.  It  is  the  spectacular  and  sentimental 
stage.  In  1896  the  world  is  startled  by  the 
message  of  the  Tsar.  It  bursts  like  a  bomb- 
shell in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  The 
lord  of  the  embattled  hosts  of  all  the  Russias 
appears  as  the  herald  of  peace.  The  new 
pacifism  is  born  in  the  palace  of  a  Romanov, 
even  as  the  old  pacifism  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre — the  visionary  court  chaplain — was 
born  in  the  palace  of  a  Bourbon.  The  Russian 
Government  is  weighted  down  by  the  burden 
of  armaments  and  is  threatened  with  revolu- 
tion. There  is  the  initial  impulse,  the 
Han  vital.  Hitherto  Russian  military  des- 
potism has  only  been  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion. Might  it  not  be  possible  to  temper 
it  and  to  strengthen  it  by  a  general  European 
disarmament  ?    Acting  on  this  impulse,  trying 
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to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  the  autocrat 
and  theocrat  seeks  the  support  of  a  passive 
and  peace-loving  people.  Nicholas  II  allies 
himself  with  Tolstoy,  even  as  Alexander  II, 
the  liberator  of  the  Serfs,  allied  himself  with 
the  radicals,  even  as  Alexander  I,  the  re- 
generator of  Poland  and  the  liberator  of 
Europe,  allied  himself  with  Speranski  and 
Czartoryski.  But  alliances  with  Byzantine 
Tsars,  mystics,  and  charlatans  have  always 
proved  deceptive.  Tsars  cannot  escape  from 
the  inexorable  law  of  their  existence.  The 
days  of  peace,  alas !  have  not  come  yet.  In 
1896,  in  an  article  on  the  message  of  the  Tsar, 
published  in  the  '  Revue  de  Belgique,'  I  made 
a  political  forecast,  the  first  of  many  political 
forecasts,  most  of  which  have  been  fulfilled. 
I  foretold  that  the  imperial  pronouncement, 
acclaimed  by  every  pacifist  in  Europe  and 
America,  would  not  bring  peace  but  would 
precipitate  war.  Millions  of  young  men  were 
still  to  die,  the  Tsar  himself  was  still  to  fight 
the  two  most  bloody  wars  of  human  history, 
and  was  to  vanish  from  the  stage,  he  and 
all  that  he  stood  for  before  his  policy  could 
come  to  fruition.     And  yet  it  remains  true 
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that  even  the  ill-fated  Holstein-Gottorp- 
Romanov-Wurtemberg  had  not  spoken  in 
vain.  The  peace  idea  was  launched  into 
the  world.  It  might  still  be  repressed,  but 
it  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  At  the 
call  of  the  autocrat,  the  Hague  Conference 
was  summoned.  For  the  first  time  the  prob- 
lem of  international  government  was  forced 
on  the  attention  of  foreign  chancelleries. 
For  the  first  time  the  doctrine  was  proclaimed, 
even  by  military  rulers,  that  if  we  wanted  to 
preserve  peace  we  had  to  organise  for  peace. 
For  the  first  time  the  doctrine  was  proclaimed 
that  peace  policy  is  neither  the  continuation 
nor  the  preparation,  but  the  contradiction 
and  the  negation  of  war  policy. 


II 

With  the  summoning  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, we  enter  the  second  phase  of  the 
League  of  Nations  movement.  Let  us  call 
it  the  Dutch  and  legal  phase.  It  seemed 
fitting  that  Holland  should  be  chosen  as  the 
centre  of  the  new  institution.  A  small  and 
weak    State     surrounded     by     strong     and 
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aggressive  neighbours,  Holland  had  always 
instinctively  sought  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  a  Dutchman,  Hugo 
Grotius,  who  is  the  father  of  the  science  of 
international  law.  The  Dutch  defended  re- 
ligious freedom  against  Spain,  they  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  against  England,  they 
defended  their  national  rights  against  Louis 
XIV,  the  HohenzoUern,  and  Napoleon.  They 
had  become  a  nation  of  traders,  and  as  such 
they  had  always  been  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  code  of  right. 
They  were  also  a  nation  of  theologians,  of 
diplomats,  and  of  jurists,  and  as  such  their 
temperament  had  acquired  some  of  the 
formalism  and  the  sterility  which  characterise 
modern  theology,  diplomacy,  and  jurispru- 
dence. Those  weaknesses  revealed  themselves 
only  too  clearly  in  the  Hague  Conference. 
The  plenipotentiaries  were,  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  assemblage  of  diplomats  and  jurists, 
not  a  gathering  of  statesmen.  Their  out- 
look was  narrow.  Their  spirit  was  shallow. 
They  did  not  go  beyond  the  letter,  the  con- 
ventions, or  the  fictions  of  the  law.  The 
spirit  of  Grotius,  his  reverence  for  precedent 
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and  tradition,  the  spirit  of  the  Synod  of 
Dordrecht,  of  Gomarus  and  Arminius,  their 
fondness  for  hair-splitting  distinctions,  still 
seemed  to  dominate  the  august  assembly. 
We  witness  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
high  politics.  But  as  we  read  the  ponderous 
and  prolix  reports  of  the  two  Hague  Con- 
ferences, not  once  do  we  seem  to  come  down 
to  political  realities.  Even  when  a  timid 
attempt  was  made  to  grapple  with  crucial 
problems,  German  militarism  opposed,  and 
British  navalism  obstructed. 

And  yet  once  more  a  notable  advance  was 
achieved.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Hague 
conventions  remained  paper  agreements,  but 
the  principle  of  arbitration  was  proclaimed, 
its  practice  was  established,  and  one  Power 
after  another  came  to  submit  their  differences 
to  the  judicial  decision  of  an  international 
tribunal. 

Ill 

Whilst  the  Hague  plenipotentiaries  were 
talking  peace,  the  governments  whom  they 
represented  were  each  of  them  having  their 
little  wars.     And  whilst  America  was  fighting 
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Spain,    whilst    Great    Britain    was    fighting 
the    Transvaal,    whilst    Japan    was    fighting 
China,    whilst    Russia    was    fighting    Japan, 
whilst   Italy  was  fighting  Turkey,  whilst  the 
Balkan    peoples  were   fighting   Turkey,    and 
fighting  each  other,  whilst  each  and  all  were 
vying    with    each    other    in     applying,     in- 
dependently of  Prussia,  the  theory  of  what 
has  since  been  called  '  Prussianism  ' — Austria 
and  Germany  were  preparing  for  a  bigger  war 
and    for    a    bigger    stake — and    France    was 
anxiously   watching    the    preparations.     The 
clear  mind  of  France — made  still  more  clear- 
sighted  by  the  instinct   of   self-preservation 
and  by  her  dread  for  her  security — could  not 
rest    satisfied    with    paper    agreements.     At 
the    Hague    Conference    the    German    pleni- 
potentiary   is    hostile     and     contemptuous.^ 
The  French  plenipotentiary  is  frankly  pacifist. 
The  conflict  between  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  and  Leon  Bourgeois  reminds  one  of  the 
more  famous  oratorical  duel  between  Jaures 
Herve  and  Bebel-Vollmar.     But  Leon  Bour- 
geois does  not  content  himself  with  a  mere 
juridical  sanction ;   he  demands    a    military 
1  See  Andrew  White's  Memoirs. 
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sanction  and  submits  a  constructive  scheme.^ 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  Government, 
warned  and  stimulated  by  the  very  attitude 
of  the  German  plenipotentiaries,  seeks  to 
obtain  the  military  sanction  by  diplomatic 
means.  After  the  failure  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences we  can  follow  the  determined  and 
continuous  efforts  of  French  diplomacy  to 
maintain  peace  by  a  series  of  assurances  and 
counter-assurances.  France  was  following 
the  old  Bismarckian  ways.  Even  when 
opposing  Prussianism  she  was  still  following 
the  methods  of  Prussia.  She  was  meeting 
the  Triple  Alliance  by  a  Triple  Entente, 
countering  the  menace  of  Agadir  by  the  com- 
bination of  Algeciras.  She  was  fighting  a 
whole-hearted  militarism  by  a  half-hearted 
and  inconsistent  militarism.  The  halting 
compromise  ended,  as  it  was  bound  to  end,  in 
a  European  war  which  became  a  world  war. 
But  for  those  who  entered  the  war,  peace 
was  still  to  be  the  end,  war  only  the  means. 
They  joined  in  the  hope  that  this  war  was 
the  last  war,  the  war  which  was  to  end  war. 

*  Leon  Bourgeois,  La  SocUU  des  Nations.     Popular 
edition  edited  by  Charles  Sarolea,  Paris,  191 2. 
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It  was  in  order  to  serve  the  cause  of  ever- 
lasting peace  that  millions  of  young  men 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  opening  of  the  world  war  may  be 
described  as  the  third  phase  and  the  French 
phase,  because  France  is  both  the  main 
champion  and  the  most  tragic  victim  in  the 
conflict.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  France  was 
not  only  the  victim  of  an  odious  Teutonic 
aggression,  she  was  also  the  victim  of  a  false 
theory  of  peace.  The  American  war  of 
secession  proved  that,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln, 
a  country  could  not  live  half  slave  and 
half  free.  The  world  war  was  to  prove  that 
Europe  could  not  live  half  pacifist  and  half 
militarist.  Half  truths  certainly  are  often 
more  dangerous  than  whole  errors.  How 
could  France  half-hearted  for  peace  have  a 
fair  chance  against  a  German  people  whole- 
hearted for  war  ? 

IV 

The  devastated  provinces  of  Belgium  and 
France,  of  Serbia  and  Poland,  provided  con- 
clusive proof  that  not  all  the  alliances  of  the 
world  nor  all  the  armies  of  two  hemispheres 
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can  give  security.  Notwithstanding  the  most 
ingenious  combinations  of  diplomacy,  not- 
withstanding the  most  ruinous  military 
preparations,  notwithstanding  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  civilised  nations  against  a  common 
enemy,  Europe  was  drenched  in  blood.  Yet 
this  tragedy,  hideous  as  it  is,  must  be  looked 
upon,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  provi- 
dential and  a  blessed  escape.  Again  and  again 
the  enemy  was  on  the  point  of  achieving  his 
ends.  The  Grand  Alliance  only  succeeded  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  it  only  succeeded  after 
four  years,  and  it  only  barely  missed  disaster 
by  the  narrowest  margin.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  final  victory  we  were  still  prepared  for 
defeat.  In  July  191 8  I  saw  the  streets  of  the 
French  metropolis  blocked  by  emigrants  and 
furniture  vans,  a  million  Parisians  evacuating 
their  homes.  One  more  untoward  incident, 
and  the  Austrians  would  have  entered  Milan 
and  the  Germans  would  have  entered  Paris. 
Obviously  militarism  could  not  destroy  mili- 
tarism, the  devil  could  not  exorcise  the  devil. 
Whilst  the  French  were  learning  their 
lesson  about  the  inefficacy  of  the  military 
sanction,  the  British  seemed  to  be  learning 
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another  lesson  about  the  efficiency  of  another 
sanction — namely,  the  economic  sanction. 
Where  the  armies  were  failing,  the  blockade 
was  succeeding — for  ultimately  it  was  the 
slow,  silent,  irresistible  pressure  of  the  block- 
ade which  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the 
enemy.  Had  we  not  then  found  at  last  the 
one  weapon  which  might  preserve  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  ?  Let  the  peace-loving 
nations  be  reassured,  let  them  pool  their 
resources,  let  them  obtain  the  control  of  raw 
materials,  and  they  could  challenge  and  punish 
the  peace  breakers.  Even  without  wielding 
the  military  weapon,  without  ruinous  pre- 
parations, without  ever  resorting  to  actual 
war,  merely  through  the  intelligent  and 
systematic  use  of  the  economic  weapon,  we 
might  still  reach  the  goal  of  peace. 


It  was  a  plausible  doctrine — so  plausible 
that  even  the  British  pacifists  at  first  em- 
braced it.  They  perceived  that  there  was 
one   way   out   of   hell.    Unfortunately,  what 
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they  did  not  see  was  that  the  economic 
weapon  to  be  efficient  must  be  ruthlessly 
applied.  And  if  it  is  ruthlessly  applied  it 
is  not  only  more  deadly  but  also  more  cruel 
than  the  military  weapon,  and  is  perhaps 
even  more  fatal  to  civilisation.  Now  that 
the  full  consequences  of  the  blockade  are 
gradually  revealing  themselves,  the  world  is 
recoiling  with  horror  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  submarine  killed 
thousands.  The  blockade  killed  millions. 
Where  the  military  weapon  only  destroys 
armies,  the  economic  weapon  destroys  nations. 
It  strikes  neutrals  as  well  as  enemies,  allies 
as  well  as  neutrals ;  it  hits  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Serbia,  and  Belgium  as  well  as  Germany. 
It  hits  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
It  brings  in  its  wake  famine  and  fever,  bank- 
ruptcy and  Bolshevism.  In  a  real  sense  it 
means  a  '  peace  without  real  victory,'  and 
it  means  an  unreal  victory  without  peace. 
We  are  slowly  discovering  that  economic 
militarism,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  blockade 
or  in  the  form  of  economic  retaliation  or 
spoliation,  is  no  instrument  of  peace,  that  it 
is  a  double-edged  weapon  hurting  the  power 
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which  wields  it  as  well  as  the  power  against 
whom  it  is  used. 

America,  whilst  she  was  still  neutral  and 
before  her  vision  was  obscured  and  her 
intuition  blunted  by  war  passion,  saw  and 
felt  the  danger  of  the  *  economic  weapon.' 
There  lay  the  inward  meaning  of  President 
Wilson's  early  insistence  on  the  *  freedom 
of  the  seas,'  and  of  his  famous  message  on  a 
*  peace  without  victory.'  And  even  when 
America  did  enter  the  war  she  entered  it 
not  only  against  Germany,  but  in  one  sense 
against  us,  to  protect  the  w^orld  against  a 
misuse  of  victory ;  she  entered  it  not  as  an 
ally,  but  as  an  arbitrator.  America  was 
quite  willing  to  help  us  to  win  the  war  on 
our  terms^  but  she  was  determined  to  win  the 
peace  on  her  terms.  She  meant  to  substitute 
a  constructive  theory  for  the  unreal  Russian- 
Dutch  theories,  for  the  destructive  French- 
British  theories.  And  that  constructive 
theory  she  borrowed  from  her  own  history. 
America  had  had  to  solve  in  her  own  wonder- 
ful career  political  problems  which  were 
almost  identical  with  the  problems  of  Europe. 
Like  Europe,  America  after  winning  two  great 
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wars  had  to  struggle  for  many  years  in  order 
to  win  the  peace.  As  in  Europe  victory  was 
followed  by  anarchy.  Hamilton  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Lincoln  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  to  weld  into  one  Common- 
wealth jealous  and  rival  states.  They  had 
to  evolve  order  out  of  chaos  and  organisa- 
tion out  of  disintegration.  America  therefore 
naturally  sought  to  apply  to  the  settlement 
of  the  European  problem  those  solutions 
which  had  proved  so  miraculously  successful 
in  the  settlement  of  her  own  difficulties. 

The  specific  American  contribution  may 
be  described  as  the  fifth  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  America  brought 
her  sanguine  temperament,  her  pacifist  tradi- 
tion, her  practical  idealism,  her  democratic 
creed,  as  well  as  her  boundless  resources. 
She  brought  the  machinery  of  her  political 
institutions,  her  federal  system,  her  Senate, 
her  Supreme  Court.  We  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  inheritors  of  an  old  civilisation^ 
in  adopting  the  League  of  Nations,  have  to 
break  with  our  habits  and  traditions,  we  have 
to  surrender  our  prejudices.  America  has 
only  to  be  loyal  to  her  own  traditions.    There 
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IS  a  pre-established  harmony  between  the 
ideal  of  the  League  and  the  American  ideal. 
We  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  personal 
factor  in  President  Wilson's  messages.  In 
those  messages  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
President  Wilson,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
faith  are  the  spirit  and  the  faith  of  the 
American  people. 

VI 

Whilst  Wilson  was  preaching  his  American 
gospel,  whilst  he  was  proclaiming  the  fourteen 
commandments  of  the  law  from  the  Capitol 
of  Washington,  the  world  war  came  to  a 
sudden  and  a  decisive  end.  The  event  ex- 
ceeded our  wildest  hopes.  Four  empires  lay- 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  All  military  powers 
except  Japan  had  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Would  democracy  at  last  be  able 
to  evolve  the  organisation  which  would  give 
us  everlasting  peace  ?  Would  the  Russian, 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  British  half-truths 
be  consolidated  and  harmonised  into  the 
whole  truth  ?  Would  America,  whose  inter- 
vention at  the  eleventh  hour  helped  to  save 
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a  desperate  situation,  intervene  now  as  the 
impartial  and  supreme  arbitrator  ?  Once 
more  it  seemed  we  were  to  be  disappointed  in 
our  hopes.  The  goal  was  not  yet,  and  the 
sixth  stage,  the  Versailles  stage,  was  not  to 
be  the  goal. 

Indeed,  Versailles  seemed  to  take  us  farther 
away  from  the  goal.  Intoxicated  with  the 
pride  of  victory,  all  the  allies  seem  to  have  lost 
their  heads  and  to  have  shed  their  principles. 
The  liquidation  of  three  continents  seemed  to 
provide  the  means  of  satisfying  every  ambi- 
tion. The  peace  negotiations  became  an 
ignoble  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 
America  protested,  but  the  protest  was  of  no 
avail  because  America  herself  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  the  sacrifices  which  would  have 
enabled  her  to  speak  with  authority.  America 
refused  to  surrender  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
She  surrendered  neither  her  protective  tariffs 
nor  her  naval  policy.  She  refused  to  pool  the 
financial  resources  of  the  allies,  with  the 
result  that  whilst  all  those  allies  are  ruined 
she  alone  emerges  from  the  war  strengthened 
and  enriched. 

Owing  to  this   gran  rifiuto    of   America, 
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owing  to  the  conflicting  nationalisms  and 
imperialisms  of  the  allies,  what  ultimately 
emerges  from  the  crucible  of  the  political 
alchemists,  from  the  seething  cauldron  of  greed, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound, unstable  and  explosive,  ten  parts 
Russian  sentimentalism,  ten  parts  American 
organisation,  ten  parts  English  economism, 
twenty  parts  French  imperialism,  and  at 
least  fifty  parts  Prussian  militarism. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  historians  to 
sneer  at  the  peace  settlement  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  But  compared  to  our  provisional 
peace  treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  a 
miracle  of  political  wisdom  ;  and  certainly 
Alexander  I,  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias,  proved 
more  democratic  than  even  President  Wilson. 
The  military  party  in  18 15  wanted  to  punish 
and  to  mutilate  France,  but  the  statesmen  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  opposed  all  policy  of 
revenge.  They  discriminated  between  the 
French  people  and  Napoleon,  although  for 
twenty  years  the  French  people  had  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  ambition  of  the 
Corsican.  They  only  imposed  on  the  van- 
quished   such    conditions    as    would    ensure 
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a  lasting  peace.  And  in  the  event  and  as 
the  result  of  far  -  sighted  self  -  restraint, 
European  peace  was  actually  preserved  for 
practically  forty  years.  If  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  present  treaty  were  to  be 
rigidly  enforced,  European  peace  would 
not  be  preserved  for  long.  If  twenty-five 
years  of  systematic  study  of  continental 
nations  and  international  relations  have  given 
me  the  right  of  having  any  opinions  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  I  prophesy  that 
one-half  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  are  certain 
to  result  in  sinister  consequences.  Perhaps 
the  one  reassuring  feature  of  the  treaty  is 
that  it  cannot  be  executed,  and  that  probably 
the  main  task  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
be  to  undo  its  impossible  and  unpractical 
provisions. 

The  sixth  stage  thus  seems  to  end  in 
failure.  There  seems  to  be  no  reality, 
no  morality,  no  finality,  in  the  peace 
settlement.  In  judging  that  settlement,  the 
question  is  not  only  whether  it  is  just  or 
unjust,  whether  the  terms  are  too  hard  or 
too  lenient,  but  whether  the  terms  can  be 
carried   out,    and   whether,    if   they   can   be 
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carried  out,  they  will  lead  to  peace.  Is  it 
possible  to  extract  from  a  bankrupt  people 
thousands  of  millions  which  even  a  healthy 
and  a  wealthy  state  could  not  provide  ? 
Can  we  extract  a  maximum  production  of 
milk  from  the  German  milch  cow  whilst  we 
are  starving  the  cow  ?  And  can  we  obtain 
military  security  through  the  erection  of 
the  Polish  buffer  state,  the  most  vulnerable, 
the  most  artificial  of  political  structures, 
whilst  we  leave  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a 
compact  people  of  seventy  millions,  suffering 
under  a  sense  of  intolerable  humiliation,  a 
people  still  unrepentant  and,  under  the  sting 
of  the  treaty,  more  than  ever  thirsting  for 
revenge  ? 

VII 

Idealists  are  already  proclaiming  that  the 
Peace  Treaty  has  blighted  all  our  prospects 
of  a  better  future,  and  cynics  and  sceptics 
are  joyfully  echoing  predictions  which  are 
confirming  their  own  predictions.  These 
lamentations  and  those  forecasts  have  no 
foundation.  Out  of  the  present  chaos  order 
is  already  crystallising  itself. 
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The  very  failure  of  the  Peace  Treaty  will 
give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  is  giving  the  League  such  an 
opportunity  as  never  came  to  any  parliament 
of  men.  Things  had  to  be  worse  before  they 
could  become  better.  If  the  peace  pleni- 
potentiaries had  succeeded  in  making  even 
a  tolerably  bad  peace,  the  old  system  might 
have  survived.  Having  utterly  failed  in 
settling  the  difficulties,  the  League  of  Nations 
must  interfere  as  the  Deus  ex  machina. 

And  behind  the  League  there  will  be  the 
driving  power  of  an  educated  and  competent 
public  opinion.  The  years  of  war  and 
months  of  armistice  brought  their  lessons. 
The  party  politicians  may  have  learnt  but 
little,  and  those  that  have  learnt  are  not  free 
agents.  But  the  people  themselves  are  having 
their  eyes  opened.  They  have  gained  more 
in  political  maturity  in  the  course  of  these 
few  months  than  in  the  course  of  the  three 
preceding  generations.  They  have  learnt  that 
'  Prussianism '  is  not  a  monopoly  of  Prussia, 
but  stands  for  certain  principles  and  policies 
which  have  been  accepted  and  acted  on  every- 
where, and  which  everywhere  have  led  to  the 
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same  disastrous  consequences.  They  have 
learnt  the  deep  meaning  of  the  last  words 
of  the  noblest  of  English  heroines,  '  that 
patriotism  is  not  enough.'  They  have 
learnt  to  distrust  the  catchwords  of  the 
demagogues.  They  have  discovered  that  there 
is  no  finality,  neither  in  a  peace  of  reconcilia- 
tion, nor  in  a  peace  of  justice,  nor  in  a  peace 
of  democracy,  nor  in  a  peace  of  self-deter- 
mination. They  have  discovered  that  a  peace 
of  justice  means  in  practice  a  peace  of  retalia- 
tion and  the  inflicting  of  collective  and 
vicarious  punishments  for  individual  crimes. 
They  have  discovered  that  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation can  only  come  at  the  end,  and  not  at 
the  beginning,  that  reconciliation  cannot  thrive 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fear,  hatred,  and  suspicion. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  mere  forms 
of  democracy  proved  no  guarantee  and  that 
democracies  may  be  even  more  aggressive 
than  monarchies,  because  possessing  less  self- 
control  and  because  more  easily  hypnotised 
by  a  sensational  press.  They  have  discovered 
that  national  self-determination  may  be  a 
force  working  for  war  rather  than  a  force 
working  for  peace,  and  that  national  passions 
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are  not  the  best  foundation  for  an  international 
understanding ;  and  having  thus  dismissed 
the  popular  palliatives  and  quack  remedies, 
the  people  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 
one  scientific  rational  remedy,  and  to  see 
clearly  that  in  order  to  produce  international 
order  we  must  have  an  international  instru- 
ment. 

To  a  superficial  observer  the  Covenant 
may  as  yet  appear  only  as  an  empty  form 
and  an  elusive  shadow.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  thoughtful  observer  it  is  the  Provisional 
Treaty  which  is  the  shadow.  It  is  the  League 
which  is  the  substance.  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  already  the  Peace  Conference  has  actually 
abdicated  in  favour  of  the  League.  It  has 
already  thrown  upon  the  League — which  only 
yesterday  was  declared  to  be  a  premature 
experiment  and  a  remote  ideal — all  the  tasks 
which  itself  was  unable  to  solve.  The 
Peace  Conference  has  dispersed  with  most 
of  its  work  still  undone.  Quite  obviously 
that  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
League.  In  fact,  the  League  in  the  face 
of  circumstances  will  become  the  Per- 
manent Congress.     Its   main    task  will    not 
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be  the  remote  and  negative  task  of  pre- 
venting future  wars,  but  the  immediate  and 
constructive  task  of  settling  the  present  one. 
The  League  of  Nations,  which  thus  suddenly 
has  greatness  thrust  upon  it,  which  is  thus, 
almost  paradoxically,  erected  into  a  Permanent 
World  Congress,  is  the  seventh  milestone  on 
the  road  to  peace. 

VIII 

Thus  moving  onwards  along  many  devious 
paths  leading  into  blind  alleys  by  a  circuitous 
route,  after  many  apparent  failures,  after 
many  contradictory  experiments,  we  are  at 
last  approaching  the  goal.  Thus  gradually 
has  been  evolved  an  organisation  which  will 
have  to  face  the  formidable  problems  of 
international  government  which  have  arisen 
out  of  this  war.  But  the  establishment  of 
international  government  itself  will  not  be 
the  end.  Under  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
circumstances,  from  the  nature  of  the  interests 
committed  to  the  new  organisation,  it  will 
inevitably  transform  itself  into  a  *  supra- 
national government.' 
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It  is  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  national 
self-contained  state  has  broken  down  as  the 
result  of  the  war.     There  is  no  great  state, 
however  powerful,  which  will  not  be  dependent 
on  its  neighbours  for  the  revival  of  its  trade, 
for   the   restoration   of   its    finances,    for   its 
supply  of  raw  material.     Certainly  not  one 
of   the   new   nations    created   by    the   Peace 
Treaty  can  be  run  on  national  lines.     Each 
one  will  have  to  be  run  on  international  lines 
and  will  have  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  League.     The 
League  will  have  to  assume,  whether  it  likes 
it     or     not,     political,     economic,     financial 
responsibilities.     And     to     discharge     those 
responsibilities  it  will  require  an    increasing 
measure  of  power.     Poland,  as  we  point  out 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  will  contain  many 
alien      minorities,      Germans,      Lithuanians, 
Ruthenians,    Jews.      And    those    minorities, 
numbered  by  millions,  will  have  to  be  pro- 
tected by   the  League.     Similarly  Bohemia, 
Jugo-Slavia,    Hungary    will    become    largely 
landlocked  states  which  will  depend  on  the 
untrammelled  use  of  international  rivers  and 
railways,  and   which   will   have   to   organise 
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their  industrial  and  commercial  life  as  members 
of  a  larger  federation.  Those  tariffs,  this 
international  intercourse,  will  have  to  be 
regulated  by  the  League.  The  liquidation 
of  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  status  of  Finland, 
of  Lithuania,  and  of  the  Ukraine,  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Armenia,  of  Albania,  of 
Palestine,  of  Asia  Minor  will  call  into  exist- 
ence a  hundred  and  one  international  Com- 
missions, all  of  them  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  League. 

It  will  be  objected  that  probably  the 
supranational  government  thus  created  will 
be  as  liable  to  blunder  as  the  national  govern- 
ments. Its  experiments  are  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce disappointment  and  to  end  in  failure. 
But  the  difference  between  the  past  and  the 
present  will  be  that  in  the  past  we  were  groping 
in  the  dark,  we  did  not  know  in  which  direction 
we  were  travelling.  To-day  we  know  the 
road  and  we  know  the  goal.  The  road  may 
still  be  bordered  with  precipices.  We  may 
still  have  to  face  many  dangerous  turns. 
But  the  way  to  peace  is  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  dangers  to  be  encountered  may  still  be 
formidable.    The    sacrifices    to    be    incurred 
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may  still  be  heavy.  But  the  war  has  been 
fought  in  vain  if  it  has  not  taught  us  that 
the  sacrifices  of  our  selfish  national  interests,  of 
our  pride,  of  our  prejudices  will  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  which  the  old 
military  policy  and  the  old  tribal  organisa- 
tion demanded  of  us  in  the  past  and  would 
still  demand  of  us  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PHILOSOPHICAL   DOUBTS    ON    THE    PEACE 
SETTLEMENT 

In  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  of  his 
Memoirs,  Bismarck  tells  us  how  the  Prussian 
military  party  were  always  afraid  of  his 
interference,  how  they  were  always  con- 
cealing their  plans  from  him,  excluding  him 
from  their  deliberations  ;  how  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wanted  military  news,  he,  the  all- 
powerful  chancellor,  was  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  courting  the  favour  and  using 
the  information  of  the  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  and  how  on  the  very  day  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  empire,  he  was  snubbed  by 
the  master  who  owed  him  his  throne.  The 
episode  is  profoundly  significant.  It  shows 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  generals,  the  Man  of 
Blood  and  Iron  was  no  better  than  a  mere 
pacifist.     They  were  dreading  lest  this  strange 
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pacifist  might  rob  them  of  the  harvest  of  the 
battle-field,  lest  he    might  spare  the  French 
after  Sedan,  even  as  he  had  spared  the  Aus- 
trians  after  Sadowa,  and  lest  he  might  once 
more  give  them   a  '  peace  without  victory.' 
But  the  episode  is  even  more  illuminative  on 
general  philosophical  grounds  than  on  personal 
grounds.     It  reveals,  like  the  dramatic  intro- 
ductory scene  in  Schiller's  '  Wallenstein,'  the 
eternal  opposition  between  the  ways  of  the 
soldier  and  the  ways  of  the  statesman.     It 
was   never  true,   not   even  in   Prussia,   that 
peace  policy  is  only  a  continuation  of  war 
policy.     Peace  policy  is  not  the  continuation 
but  the  negation  of  war  policy.     To  win  a 
war  is   one  thing,   to  win  peace  is  another 
and  a  totally  different  thing.     Often  a  victori- 
ous campaign  has  resulted    in  a  disastrous 
peace  and  conversely  a  profitable  peace  has 
often  followed  an  unlucky  war.     Alexander  I 
lost  the  bloody  battle  of  Friedland,  and  yet 
won  the  magnificent  peace  of  Tilsit.     Alex- 
ander II  led  his  triumphant  troops  to  the 
gates   of    Constantinople,    and   yet   lost    the 
peace  of  Berlin.    The  Russians  had  beaten 
the  Turks,  but  Bismarck  beat  Gortschakoff; 
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Bliicher  had  beaten  Napoleon,  but  Talleyrand 
beat  Hardenberg.  And  as  the  objects  of 
war  are  different  from  the  purposes  of  peace, 
so  their  methods  and  their  spirit  must  be 
different.  To  wage  war  means  to  destroy; 
to  make  peace  means  to  build  up.  To  make 
war  is  to  apply  the  surgeon's  knife ;  to  make 
peace  is  to  apply  the  healing  processes  of 
Nature.  To  make  war  is  to  use  the  weapon 
of  force  ;  to  make  peace  is  to  use  the  weapon 
of  reason.  To  make  war  is  to  concentrate 
on  the  perils  of  the  hour — the  loss  of  one 
favourable  moment  may  involve  the  loss  of 
a  campaign  ;  to  make  peace  is  to  think 
mainly  of  the  future,  to  take  long  views. 
In  preparing  or  in  waging  war,  you  assume 
that  the  ally  of  to-day  may  be  the  enemy  of 
to-morrow ;  in  making  peace  you  assume 
that  the  enemy  of  to-day  may  be  the  friend 
of  to-morrow. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  there  seems 
to  lie  before  us  an  arbitrary  choice  between 
two  kinds  of  peace.  It  is  open  to  us  either 
to  conclude  a  peace  against  Germany  or  a 
peace  with  Germany.  We  may  conclude 
either  a  peace  of  violence,   dictated  at   the 
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point  of  tke  sword  and  under  the  pressure 
of  famine,  or  a  peace  of  understanding, 
negotiated  with  the  weapons  of  statesman- 
ship and  reason.  But  on  closer  observation 
there  are  not  two  alternatives,  there  really 
exists  only  one.  A  peace  of  violence  is 
only  conceivable  if  in  addition  to  beating 
Germany  we  could  also  crush  and  destroy 
the  German  people.  But  we  cannot  crush 
and  destroy  a  whole  people.  The  Romans 
could  massacre  part  of  the  population  and 
disperse  the  remainder  amongst  the  slave 
markets  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot 
do  to-day  what  the  Romans  were  able  to 
do.  Humanity  has  perhaps  made  less 
progress  than  we  imagine.  Still  it  has  made 
some  progress.  Three  mighty  military  em- 
pires tried  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
to  annihilate  the  Polish  people  ;  they  failed. 
And  as  we  cannot  ultimately  crush  a  nation, 
as  force  is  always  calling  for  force,  as  the 
hour  of  revenge  must  eventually  strike,  a 
peace  of  violence  can  never  be  really  a  peace ; 
it  can  only  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  an  armistice,  and  the  length  of  the 
armistice  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  number 
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of  years  required  by  the  beaten  enemy  to 
recover  his  strength. 

Any  intoxication  of  victory  notwith- 
standing, even  the  old  school  of  modern 
statesmen  has  always  instinctively  realised 
the  practical  impossibility  of  any  peace  of 
violence.  That  is  why  for  the  last  hundred 
years  we  can  only  discover  two  instances  of 
a  dictated  peace — namely,  the  peace  imposed 
by  France  on  Prussia  in  1807,  and  the  peace 
imposed  by  Prussia  on  France  in  187 1. 
Strictly  speaking  we  might  even  eliminate 
the  peace  of  1871.  The  Treaty  of  Frankfurt 
was  not  a  dictated  peace  in  the  literal  sense, 
for  Bismarck  at  least  did  enter  into  some 
form  of  negotiation  with  Favre  and  Thiers. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  Napoleonic  peace 
of  1807.  In  1806  the  French  armies  de- 
feated at  Jena  and  Auerstadt  that  same 
Prussian  power  which  had  destroyed  the 
French  armies  at  Rossbach.  It  was  not 
merely  a  defeat,  it  was  an  annihilation.  The 
whole  of  Prussian  territory  was  overrun, 
and  Napoleon  was  able  to  wreak  his  will 
against  a  helpless  enemy.  Curiously  enough, 
the  peace  which  the  Corsican  imposed  was 
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exactly  the  same  in  every  detail  as  the  peace 
which  *  the  Tiger '  has  imposed  on  Germany 
to-day ;  so  identical,  indeed,  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  considered  by  our  peace- 
makers as  the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  victorious 
peace  should  be.  The  political  and  territorial 
clauses  amputated  the  Prussian  kingdom  of 
its  richest  provinces.  The  economic  clauses 
compassed  the  ruin  of  the  enemy's  trade. 
The  indemnity  clauses  reduced  the  Govern- 
ment to  bankruptcy.  The  military  clauses 
reduced  the  Prussian  armies  to  a  maximum 
contingent  of  42,000.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a 
perfect  exemplar  of  a  victorious  peace  !  But 
how  did  it  work  out  ?  Did  it  achieve  its 
purpose  ?  It  did  not.  Instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  Prussian  state,  this  Napoleonic  peace 
of  violence  rallied  all  the  people  around  their 
rulers,  and  awakened  in  every  Prussian  the 
thirst  for  revenge.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  Prussian  armies,  it  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  to  a  frenzied  patriotism  and 
to  build  up  much  better  and  much  larger 
armies  than  before.  Within  eight  years  Prince 
Bliicher  helped  Wellington  to  destroy  Napoleon 
and  La  Belle  Alliance  had  wiped  out  Jena. 
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Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Bismarckian 
peace  of  187 1.  In  187 1  France,  like  Prussia 
to-day,  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution  and 
famine,  and  Bismarck,  like  Napoleon,  was 
able  to  wreak  his  will.  The  Bismarckian 
peace  was  moderate  compared  to  the  Napo- 
leonic peace,  because  whilst  Napoleon  was 
more  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  Bismarck 
was  more  a  statesman  than  a  soldier.  The 
economic  clauses  mainly  guaranteed  to  Ger- 
many the  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 
The  indemnity  clauses  did  not  seriously  cripple 
France,  they  only  proved  disastrous  to  the 
conqueror  and  produced  a  sinister  harvest 
of  bankruptcies  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  territorial  clauses  annexed  a  population 
mainly  of  German  race  and  language,  and 
the  annexed  population  benefited  enormously 
from  the  rule  of  the  conqueror.  But  the 
conqueror,  by  annexing  that  population 
against  their  will,  had  violated  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our  modern 
civilisation  is  built,  and  challenged  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  world.  And  be- 
cause of  that  violation  and  of  that  challenge, 
Alsace-Lorraine  remained  a  cancerous  wound 
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in  the  body  politic  of  Europe.  Its  annexation 
was  a  source  not  of  strength  but  of  weakness 
to  the  German  Empire.  It  made  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  France  per- 
manently impossible,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
main  contributory  causes  of  the  present 
catastrophe. 

Et  nunc  erudimini  reges  !  Shall  we  learn 
the  lesson  of  these  two  tragic  blunders  ?  Or 
do  we  hope  to  succeed  where  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon  failed  ?  Without  disrespect  to  the 
peace-makers  of  Paris,  Bismarck  and  Napoleon 
were  perhaps  even  greater  men  than  they 
are,  and  the  Prussia  against  which  Napoleon 
was  making  peace  was  a  very  different  people 
and  a  very  much  weaker  enemy  than  the 
German  Empire  of  to-day.  The  Prussians 
of  1807  were  only  seven  millions  of  abject 
and  inarticulate  agricultural  serfs.  The 
Germans  whom  we  are  seeking  to  crush  are 
a  nation  of  seventy  millions,  burning  with  a 
fiery  patriotism ;  a  nation  which  for  four 
years  has  defied  the  combined  assaults  of  a 
world  of  enemies,  and  which  has  shown  a 
staying  power  without  a  parallel  in  universal 
history. 
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It  will  be  objected  that  those  two  lessons 
do  not  really  apply,  that  history  never  really 
repeats  itself,  and  that  circumstances  are 
never  really  alike.  Let  us  then  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  terms  of  our  problem, 
and  let  us  inquire  first  whether  we  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  treaty  to-day  and  whether 
we  shall  gain  anything  by  enforcing  it,  and 
secondly  whether  we  shall  still  retain  that 
power  in  the  future,  say  in  five  or  ten  years. 

Certainly  at  present  we  have  the  power 
to  enforce  almost  any  imaginable  terms. 
Germany  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  completely 
at  our  mercy,  in  the  grip  of  bankruptcy, 
anarchy,  and  famine.  Our  armies,  if  they 
choose,  can  hold,  to-morrow,  a  parade  march 
Unter  den  Linden  and,  like  Napoleon,  they 
could  occupy  every  Prussian  fortress.  But 
what  should  we  gain  thereby  ?  The  occupa- 
tion might  bring  many  direct  advantages 
both  to  the  German  people  and  to  the  German 
Government.  Our  armies  would  spend  many 
millions  of  money  in  occupied  territory,  and 
they  would  relieve  the  German  Government 
of  the  awful  burden  of  maintaining  law  and 
order,  and  of  the  odious  duty  of  shooting  down 
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strikers  and  Bolshevists.  But  if  Germany 
might  gain,  Great  Britain  and  Europe  would 
certainly  lose.  We  should  have  to  withdraw 
a  million  young  men  from  productive  labour. 
We  should  have  to  raise  another  thousand 
million  sterling  from  the  British  taxpayer. 
We  should  indefinitely  postpone  the  conclusion 
of  a  lasting  peace,  we  should  condemn  our 
Bohemian  and  Polish  allies  to  still .  further 
starvation,  and  we  should  enormously  increase 
the  chances  of  Bolshevism  at  home. 

But  assuming  that  we  have,  to-day,  the 
power  of  punishing  the  Germans,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  inflicting  at  least  equal 
punishment  on  ourselves — what  political  and 
moral  purpose  is  served  thereby,  except  that 
of  indulging  a  truly  Prussian  Schadenfreude^ 
the  Satanic  joy  of  revenge  ?  And  how  long 
shall  we  retain  the  power  ? — for  that  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.  Are  we  not  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  delusion  ?  We  have  beaten 
the  German  armies,  we  have  not  crushed  the 
German  spirit — as  two  recent  visits  to  Germany 
only  too  convincingly  revealed  to  the  writer. 
And  we  cannot  massacre  seventy  million 
German  people,   although   we   can   starve   a 
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few  millions  of  them,  including  innocent  women 
and  children.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  recent  fate  of  Austria  and  Russia.  In 
Austria  and  Russia  the  nations  were  arrayed 
against  the  Government.  In  Germany  the 
people  are  arrayed  against  ourselves  in  support 
of  the  Government.  Once  more,  can  we  crush 
and  destroy  those  seventy  millions  of  people 
merely  by  force  of  arms,  and  can  we  crush 
them  not  only  now  but  for  all  time  to  come  ? 
Let  us  remember  who  are  those  German 
people.  This  war  may  have  been  a  revelation 
of  German  wickedness  and  German  madness. 
It  certainly  has  not  been  a  revelation  of 
German  weakness.  Rather  has  it  shown  the 
infinite  reserves  of  strength  possessed  by 
that  strange  people,  the  formidable  solidity 
of  their  strategic  position  entrenched  in  the 
very  heart  of  Europe ;  it  has  shown  their 
wonderful  capacity  for  organisation,  it  has 
shown  that  the  German  vices  of  greed  and 
ambition,  of  brutality  and  duplicity,  are  even 
less  terrible  than  the  German  virtues  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  of  discipline  and 
patriotism. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
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German  collapse  was  not  due,  as  in  1807, 
either  to  a  moral  breakdown  or  to  intrinsic 
military  weakness.  It  was  largely  due,  first 
to  the  antecedent  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and 
Austria,  second  to  the  sudden  paralysis 
produced  by  revolution,  and  thirdly  and 
mainly  to  the  overwhelming  military  and 
economic  predominance  of  a  world  -  wide 
coalition.  But  the  operation  of  the  last 
two  causes  must  be  temporary,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  Germany  is  to-day 
paralysed  through  the  revolution.  But  she 
will  not  always  be  thus  paralysed ;  indeed  she 
is  already  recovering,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  before  long  Germany  will  enjoy  com- 
parative order,  whilst  revolutions  may  be 
raging  in  some  of  the  victorious  countries. 
Similarly  Germany  is  to-day  confronted  with 
a  world-wide  alliance.  But  she  will  not  always 
be  thus  confronted.  Alliances  are  proverbi- 
ally ephemeral.  Already  Russia,  the  most 
dangerous  continental  enemy  of  Germany, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  menace.  Already  Italy 
is  threatening  a  change  of  front.  Nothing 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  is  more  constant 
than   their   inconstancy.     And   the  apparent 
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victors  are  not  always  the  real  victors. 
France  is  morally  glorified,  but  she  is 
crippled  for  a  generation.  Great  Britain 
is  triumphant  on  land  and  sea,  but  she 
has  partly  lost  her  financial  monopoly 
and  her  shipping  supremacy.  Although 
beaten,  Germany  is  perhaps  to-day,  in  a 
military  sense,  in  a  stronger  position  and  a 
more  secure  position  than  she  was  before  the 
war,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  feeble 
barrier  of  Poland  does  not  replace  the  strong 
barrier  of  a  Russian  Empire.  The  recently 
intercepted  statement  by  the  ineffable 
Erzberger  conjures  up  lurid  visions  for  the 
future.  Germany  has  signed  the  present 
peace,  but  she  has  only  signed  with  the  firm 
resolve  of  dishonouring  a  signature  given 
under  pressure.  The  armistice  will  last  just 
as  many  years  as  will  be  required  by  the 
process  of  recuperation.  When  that  process  is 
completed,  seventy  million  Germans  will  once 
more  confront  forty  million  Frenchmen.  We 
shall  once  more  have  a  trial  of  strength  under 
conditions  far  less  favourable  to  civilisation 
than  in  1914,  and  far  more  favourable  to 
Germany. 
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Let  us  meditate  those  probabilities,  which 
I  should  call  absolute  certainties  if  there  were 
any     absolute     certainties     in     international 
politics.     Let    us    consider   the    awful   perils 
involved  in  a  mere  peace  of  violence.     Under 
no  conditions,   I  believe,  can  the  clauses  of 
the    Treaty    be    executed.     The    indemnity 
clauses   cannot    be   executed.     Nor   can   the 
political    clauses   be    executed.     Poland,   the 
most  vulnerable  political  fabric  perhaps  which 
was  ever  erected,  can  only  live  if  orderly  and 
peaceful  conditions  prevail  in  Eastern  Europe. 
And  even  assuming  that  all  the  clauses  can  be 
executed,  their  execution  must  mean  another 
world  convulsion  within  measurable  time. 

Sane  statesmanship  must  therefore  re- 
pudiate the  present  peace  of  violence,  and 
we  shall  have  to  fall  back  on  a  peace  of 
negotiation.  And  a  peace  of  negotiation  does 
mean  a  contract  between  two  consenting 
parties.  And  such  a  contract  does  mean  a 
peace  of  understanding.  In  fact  every  peace 
concluded  since  1800  has  been  a  peace  where 
the  victor  has  had  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  with  the  vanquished.  This  is 
true  ofjthe  Peace  of  Tilsit  (1807).     It  is  true 
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of  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1815).     It  is'true  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1854).     It  is  true  of  the  Peace 
of  Nikolsburg  (1866).     It  is  true  of  the  Peace 
of  Berlin  (1878).     It  is  true  of  the  Peace  of 
Vereeniging  (1901).     It  is  true  of  the  Peace 
of    Portsmouth   (1905).     In   each   case   con- 
structive    reason     did    get     the     better     of 
destructive  passion  or  blundering  prejudice. 
I  am  not  acting  as  the  '  devil's  advocate.' 
I  am  pleading  in  the  interest  of  all  the  allies, 
and  especially  in  the  interest  of  France  and 
Poland.     I  am  pleading  for  the  security  of 
Europe.     A  peace  of  understanding  is  even 
more  essential  to  us  than  it  is  to  Germany, 
because  a  peace  of  violence  would  hit  us  even 
more   cruelly   than   it   would   Germany — not 
perhaps  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but   certainly 
in  ten  or  twenty  years.     In  a  peace  of  violence 
and  in  the  settlement  which  must  inevitably 
follow  such  a  peace,   Germany  would  have 
many  of  the  trump  cards,  although  she  might 
not  play  them  for  some  time  to  come.     In  a 
peace  of  understanding  it  is  we  who  hold  all 
the  cards.     We  hold  the  military  trump  card, 
we  can  use  the  pressure  of  military  force  and 
the  prestige  of  victory.     We  hold  the  moral 
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trump  card,  and  we  could  if  we  chose  carry 
even  German  opinion  with  us,  and  con- 
summate the  breach  with  Berlin.  We  hold 
the  economic  trump  card,  and  we  have  the 
control  of  raw  material  and  supplies.  No 
doubt  we  have  already  thrown  away  some  of 
our  advantages.  Our  hand  is  not  what  it 
was  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  still  the  better 
hand.  We  have  won  the  war.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  win  the  peace.  But  in  order  to  win 
the  peace  we  must  adhere  to  the  only  policy 
which  will  lead  to  it.  We  must  first  con- 
vince ourselves  that  there  is  no  finality  in  a 
mere  peace  of  self-determination,  that  national 
and  tribal  patriotism  alone  is  an  insufficient 
foundation  for  international  solidarity,  and 
that  national  passions  are  not  likely  to  make 
for  peace,  but  to  make  for  war.  We  ought 
to  convince  ourselves  that  there  is  neither 
morality  nor  reality  in  a  peace  of  retaliation 
and  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought 
to  convince  the  Germans  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  in  the  mere  forms  of  *  democracy,' 
that  a  mere  change  of  government  does  not 
mean  a  change  of  heart,  and  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  French  and  the  Russian 
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and  the  German  democracies  have  proved 
themselves  as  aggressive  as  any  monarchies. 
We  ought  further  to  convince  the  Germans 
that  a  peace  of  reconciliation  is  dependent 
on  definite  conditions  which  do  not  yet  exist, 
that  reconciliation  must  follow  security,  that 
reconciliation  cannot  grow  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  suspicion,  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Germans  themselves  to  remove  that 
legitimate  fear,  that  they  can  only  remove 
it  by  undoing  the  evil  work  of  Bismarck,  by 
breaking  up  the  solid  block  of  a  compact 
and  centralised  Empire,  by  erecting  into 
autonomous  communities  those  German 
states  which  only  became  Prussian  within 
living  memory,  and  which  were  forcibly  in- 
corporated against  the  will  of  the  people 
after  the  wars  of  1862,  1866,  and  1870.  But 
we  ought  also  to  realise  that  any  such  con- 
structive changes  cannot  be  imposed  from 
without,  that  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
statesmanship,  by  negotiation,  by  substitut- 
ing reason  for  passion  and  prejudice.  Only 
a  peace  of  reason,  of  moderation  and  of 
constructive  statesmanship  presents  any  guar- 
antees of  security  and  permanence. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    POLITICAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF    GERMANY 

However  divergent  both  the  supporters  and 
the  critics  of  the  Paris  Treaty  may  be  in  their 
views,  they  will  at  least  agree  in  this,  that 
any  solutions  of  the  Peace  problem  must 
be  ultimately  judged  by  the  one  criterion  : 
how  far  do  those  solutions  provide  adequate 
and  permanent  security  ?  For  all  military 
policies,  all  armaments  are  determined 
primarily  by  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Most 
recent  wars  are  the  outcome,  not  so  much 
of  greed  or  of  ambition  as  of  craven  fear. 
Even  Bismarck  was  continually  obsessed  by 
the  nightmare  of  hostile  coalitions.  Even 
the  man  of  blood  and  iron  was  a  trembling 
pacifist  in  his  own  way,  and  was  always 
devising  insurances  and  counter-insurances. 
The  primum  mobile  of  this  war  was  the 
fact   that  Germany  and  Austria  were  both 
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afraid  of  Russia  and  Panslavism,  and  we 
ought  to  have  all  the  less  difficulty  in  under- 
standing such  a  fear,  because  this  same 
haunting  fear  of  Russia  actuated  our  own 
policy  for  many  generations,  this  same  fear 
explains  both  our  ancient  alliance  with  Prussia 
and  our  recent  alliance  with  Japan.  If  this 
dread  of  Russia  was  justified  on  our  part, 
why  should  it  not  be  justified  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  who  had  a  conterminous  and  open 
frontier  of  hundreds  of  miles  ?  And  just  as 
Germany  was  afraid  of  Russia  so  was  Western 
Europe  afraid  of  Germany.  And  that  fear 
has  been  proved  to  be  even  more  justified. 
Germany  was  formidable  by  her  geographical 
position  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, by  the  pressure  of  a  compact  and 
homogeneous  mass  of  seventy  millions,  by 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  those  people, 
their  warlike  temperament,  their  servile 
docility,  and  even  more  by  their  virtues, 
their  industry,  their  tenacity,  their  fierce 
patriotism,  their  wonderful  gift  for  organisa- 
tion. So  justified  indeed  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  Germany  that  it  has  taken  four 
years  and  the  combined  efforts  of  ten  nations 
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to  reduce  the  Colossus  to  impotence.  And  it 
is  only  a  temporary  impotence.  If  Germany 
was  a  menace  before  the  war  she  may  be  a 
greater  menace  in  the  near  future.  For  in 
the  future  there  will  be  no  Russian  Empire 
to  keep  her  in  check.  The  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  do  not  give  us  any  security 
against  that  future  German  menace.  It  is 
idle  to  base  any  firm  or  immediate  hopes 
on  the  democratisation  of  Germany.  Most 
democracies  have  been  known  to  be  more 
aggressive  and  not  less  aggressive  than  mon- 
archies. The  French  democracy  of  1793  was 
certainly  not  less  aggressive  than  the  monarchy 
of  Louis  XV.  The  German  democracy  of 
1848  certainly  was  not  less  aggressive  than 
the  monarchy  of  Frederick  William  IV,  and 
the  first  demand  of  the  Frankfurt  Parliament 
was  not  for  liberty,  but  for  the  annexation 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  to-day  is  certainly  not  erring  on  the 
side  of  pacifism.  Nor  does  the  erection 
of  a  feeble  barrier  of  small  states  provide 
any  guarantee  against  that  future  German 
menace.  Never  did  statesmanship  create  a 
more  vulnerable  state  nor  under  more  pre- 
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carious  conditions  than  the  Polish  buffer  state 
which  is  expected  to  keep  a  perilous  and 
perpetual  vigil  on  the  Vistula. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
realities  of  politics  and  in  my  diagnosis  of 
history,  then  the  irresistible  conclusion  must 
be  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  giving  us 
the  necessary  security  and  of  removing  the 
German  peril,  and  that  is  to  undo  the  political 
work  of  Bismarck,  to  sever  the  political 
bond  with  Prussia,  to  disintegrate  this  formid- 
able and  compact  German  structure — in  other 
words,  to  substitute  a  decentralised  Germany 
of  small  states  for  the  unified  and  centralised 
and  Prussianised  empire.  Such  a  policy 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Germany  her- 
self. Such  a  policy  is  merely  a  reversion  to 
the  oldest  tradition  of  Europe,  and  is  in  the 
line  of  future  political  development.  And 
such  a  policy  is  the  only  conceivable  con- 
structive policy,  the  only  one  which  can 
evolve  order  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

(i)  Such  a  policy  is  necessary  for  Europe, 
for  it  does  remove  the  German  peril,  it  does 
give  us  that  adequate  and  permanent  security 
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which  mere  military  precautions  would  fail 
to  give.  And  what  is  even  more  important, 
it  does  give  the  security  without  the  imposition 
of  brute  force.  On  such  a  policy,  therefore, 
if  practicable,  both  the  pacifist  and  the  mili- 
tarist, the  realist  and  the  idealist  can  and 
must  be  agreed.  It  relieves  us  from  the 
obligation  to  keep  perpetual  Wacht  am 
Rhein,  It  dispenses  at  once  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  up  large  armaments.  It 
immediately  relieves  the  present  intolerable 
tension.  It  at  once  establishes  the  world 
on  a  moral  and  political  basis,  instead  of 
on  a  military  foundation. 

(2)  Such  a  policy  is  equally  in  the  interests 
of  Germany.  No  people  are  more  interested 
in  removing  the  incubus  of  fear  than  the 
Germans  themselves.  Germany  cannot  re- 
vive in  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which 
the  crimes  of  her  former  rulers  have  created. 
Germany  cannot  recuperate  if  she  is  still 
encircled  by  a  wall  of  enemies.  Her  one 
political  aim  ought  to  be  to  prevent  a  return 
to  the  old  regime,  to  break  away  from  the 
Prussian  connection — fons  et  origo  malorum. 
Political  decentralisation  would  not  interfere 
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with  her  moral  unity.  It  would  no  more 
hamper  her  legitimate  commercial  expansion 
than  it  did  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Hansa 
towns.  A  federation  of,  say,  six  German 
states  would  be  strong  enough  for  any 
purposes  of  defence.  It  would  only  be 
powerless  for  purposes  of  aggression. 

I  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  vital  point 
with  many  eminent  Germans  during  a  recent 
tour  in  occupied  territory,  and  I  found  that 
the  only  objection  urged  from  the  German 
point  of  view  against  the  disintegration  of 
Prussianised  Germany  was  that  it  would 
inevitably  mean  a  repetition  of  the  old  abuses 
of  the  Kleinstaaterei  so  eloquently  and 
so  persistently  denounced  by  Treitschke ; 
a  recurrence  of  the  political  impotence  and 
anarchy  of  the  old  regime.  My  answer  was 
' — and  I  may  state  that  it  convinced  the 
majority  of  my  opponents — that  this  argu- 
ment, which  might  be  valid  before  the  war, 
had  now  completely  ceased  to  be  valid ; 
that  even  a  Bismarck  under  present-day 
circumstances  would  have  been  converted 
to  decentralisation.  Bismarck  might  have 
been  justified  in  building  a  compact,  unified 
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Germany  because  she  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  powerful  military  empires. 
This  war  has  destroyed  the  other  two.  De- 
centralisation to-day  would  have  all  the 
advantages  which  it  had  in  the  days  of  the 
Hansa  towns  and  none  of  the  disadvantages 
which  it  had  in  the  days  of  Goethe.  If 
Germany  to-day  refused  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  new  conditions,  she  would  remain  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  militaristic  system,  the 
sole  menace  to  the  new-born  states  of  the 
democratic  order.  By  submitting  to  recon- 
struction, by  severing  her  connection  with 
Prussia,  she  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  her 
conversion  to  the  new  system  and  assist  in 
consolidating  it. 

(3)  The  political  reconstruction  of  Germany 
is  both  a  return  to  the  oldest  political  tradi- 
tion of  Europe  and  is  in  line  with  her  future 
political  development.  A  constellation  of 
small  German  states  was  the  essence  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre — the  pioneer  of  the  League  of  Nations 
idea — saw  in  the  German  Empire  the  corner- 
stone of  European  peace.    To  maintain  that 
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same  constellation  was  the  policy  which 
inspired  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  and 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  inspired 
the  statesmen  of  Vienna.  On  the  very  day 
the  old  Germanic  structure  was  destroyed 
by  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  the  prophetic 
voice  of  Thiers  announced  that  from  that  day 
Europe  would  not  know  a  moment  of  security 
or  peace. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that,  largely  as  a 
result  of  this  war,  decentralisation  and  evolu- 
tion in  domestic  policy  and  the  constitution 
of  small  independent  national  groups  in 
foreign  policy  will  become  more  and  more 
the  law  of  political  development.  There- 
fore, in  severing  their  connection  with  Prussia 
the  German  states  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  general  law.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
only  be  an  exception  and  a  threatening 
anomaly  if  they  alone  remain  as  a  compact 
block  amidst  the  score  of  small  national 
groups  which  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  Empires. 

I  have  very  briefly  indicated  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  German  states  severing 
their  connection  with  Prussia.     I   am  quite 
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aware  of  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  greatest  of  all  difficulties  is  that  we  shall 
require  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
German  states  themselves,  and  that  we  can- 
not obtain  such  co-operation  by  the  mere 
use  of  brute  force.  But  if  there  is  no  chance 
here  for  brute  force  there  is  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  statesmanship  and 
creative  diplomacy.  And  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  have  all  the  trump  cards  in 
our  hands.  We  have  the  prestige  of  victory. 
We  have  the  political  trump  card  of  German 
Austria.  We  have  the  economic  trump  card. 
We  have  the  trump  card  of  the  terror  inspired 
by  Bolshevism.  Shall  we  use  our  opportunity? 
Shall  we  use  it  now  ?  Thus  we  may  still 
evolve  order  out  of  the  present  chaos.  We 
may  still  make  peace  with  Germany  instead 
of  making  peace  against  Germany.  It  may 
soon  be  too  late.  In  a  few  years  Europe  will 
have  hardened  once  more  into  a  wrong  system 
— only  to  be  broken  by  new  wars  and  new 
revolutions. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN    VetSUS   CLEMENCEAU 

The  task  which  the  Peace  Conference  had 
to  perform,  which  it  failed  to  perform, 
and  which  it  wisely  left  to  the  League  of 
Nations  to  perform,  is  substantially  the  task 
devolving  on  the  directors  of  any  industrial 
syndicate  which  is  suddenly  submerged  in  a 
financial  catastrophe.  The  directors,  con- 
fronted with  such  a  disaster,  know  that  it  is 
no  use  to  dwell  on  past  grievances,  that  hatred 
and  revenge  will  not  repair  the  damage  done, 
that  hatred  may  be  human  and  that  revenge 
may  be  a  pleasure  of  the  gods,  but  that  they 
are  a  costly  luxury  for  calculating  business 
men.  They  think  it  a  futile  policy  to  engage 
in  protracted  and  expensive  litigation  with 
rival  concerns  whose  folly  or  dishonesty  are 
supposed  to  be  mainly  responsible.  They 
will  not  base  any  excessive  expectations  on 

"5 
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recovering  damages  from  those  who  have  been 
involved  with  themselves  in  the  disaster. 
Instead  of  looking  backwards  they  will  look 
forward,  they  will  concentrate  all  their  ener- 
gies on  rebuilding  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
the  firm.  They  will  try  to  increase  production 
and  decrease  expenditure,  they  will  try  to 
follow  a  cautious  and  constructive  policy. 
They  will  make  an  exact  estimate  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities,  neither  overrating  the 
first  nor  understating  the  latter.  Above  all, 
knowing  the  fateful  consequences  of  a  foolish 
and  reckless  optimism,  they  will  guard 
themselves  against  sanguine  delusions.  They 
will  try  to  look  at  the  situation  exactly 
as  it  is. 

The  statesmen  of  Europe,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  act  on  exactly  the  same  principles.  They 
will  not  brood  over  the  sufferings  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  past.  To  indulge  their  emotions 
may  provide  a  welcome  relief  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  But  passion  has  ever  been  a 
poor  adviser  in  constructive  policy.  It  will 
neither  repair  the  broken  homes  nor  call  to 
life  the  millions  who  have  had  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice.    Nor  will  sober  statesmen 
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base  much  hope  on  recovering  indemnities 
from  the  German  people.  Like  the  directors 
of  our  industrial  syndicate  they  will  keep  a 
clear  head,  a  cool  judgment,  and  a  stout  heart. 
They  will  banish  illusions,  and  look  hard  facts 
full  in  the  face. 

If  they  try  to  see  the  situation  as  it  is,  to 
estimate  the  formidable  liabilities  incurred 
through  the  war  and  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  out  of  it,  our  dispassionate  statesmen 
will  gradually  discover  an  unpleasant  fact 
which  has  been  overlooked  in  our  first  intoxi- 
cation at  the  sudden  collapse  of  Germany  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice — the  fact 
namely  that  the  peace  achieved  is  not  a  peace 
triumphant,  but  is  rather  the  kind  of  peace 
which  President  Wilson  at  an  earlier  stage 
described  as  '  a  peace  without  victory.'  We 
seem  indeed  to  have  achieved  a  decisive 
military  success,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  a 
barren  success.  We  have  destroyed  four 
military  empires,  or  rather  those  four  empires 
have  destroyed  themselves.  But  so  far 
nothing  has  taken  their  places,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  awake  to  the  fact  that,  bad  as 
were  the  governments  of  those  four  empires, 
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even  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy.  And  in  the  meantime  universal 
anarchy  is  the  result. 

The  same  dispassionate  statesmen,  if  they 
will  try  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  '  a  peace 
without  victory '  will  discover  a  second 
unpleasant  fact — the  fact  namely  that  so  far 
we  have  achieved  none  of  the  objects  for 
which  we  entered  the  war. 


We  have  not  destroyed  Prussian  militarism. 
It  is  even  questionable  whether  we  have 
not  given  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  We  have 
strengthened  militarism  in  many  places  where 
it  did  exist.  We  are  leaving  China,  a 
peaceful  community  of  four  hundred  million 
human  beings,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Japan. 
In  order  to  fight  Prussia  we  have  had  to 
adopt  Prussian  methods.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  whole  world  has  been  Prussianised. 

II 

We  have  destroyed  German  power.  We 
have    not    touched    the    deeper    sources    of 
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German  strength.  We  have  not  tried  to 
undo  the  evil  work  of  Bismarck.  We  have 
not  broken  up  the  compact,  homogeneous, 
centralised  state  which  Bismarck  created. 
At  the  armistice  there  might  have  been 
some  hope  of  disintegrating  the  German 
Empire.  To-day  the  German  people  seem 
more  united  than  ever.  Under  those  con- 
ditions neither  France  nor  the  small  states 
born  of  the  war  have  any  greater  military 
security  than  they  had  before  the  catastrophe. 
France  will  be  still  confronted  by  seventy 
or  eighty  millions  of  Germans,  still  inde- 
pendent, still  defiant,  with  their  spirit  still 
unbroken,  and  more  than  ever  thirsting  for 
revenge.  Nor  will  France  be  able  to  depend 
in  future  on  the  co-operation  of  a  strong 
Russia.  Only  one  strong  centralised  state 
will  have  survived  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  new  Poland  which  we  have  erected  as 
a  buffer  state  is  a  vulnerable  fabric,  and, 
so  far  from  being  able  to  protect  us  against 
Germany,  it  will  itself  require  to  be  protected 
against  Germany. 
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III 

We  entered  the  war  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  we  have  added 
to  the  total  sum  of  human  freedom.  Every- 
where governments,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war,  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,  and  the  citizens  have  had 
to  surrender  their  immunities  to  a  despotic 
and  a  servile  bureaucracy,  compared  with 
which  even  the  Prussian  state  may  be  deemed 
liberal  and  democratic. 

IV 

We  are  relying  on  the  continuation  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  to  secure  the  peace  settle- 
ment, but  the  Grand  Alliance  has  not  been 
consolidated  ;  rather  is  it  threatened  with  dis- 
integration. Already  the  centrifugal  forces 
are  proving  stronger  than  the  centripetal. 
A  new  alliance  with  Germany  is  being  openly 
discussed  in  the  Italian  press.  Japan  is  an 
element  of  weakness  and  looks  for  conditions 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  concede.  Bohemia, 
Poland,    are     starving     and     discontented. 
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America  is  in  danger  of  being  estranged, 
partly  through  the  propaganda  of  Irish 
agitators,  because  we  have  failed  to  settle 
the  question  of  Irish  nationality. 


If  the  war  has  not  consolidated  the  Grand 
Alliance,  neither  has  it  consolidated  the 
British  Empire.  Ireland  is  in  the  grip  of 
revolution.  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
Malta,  are  seething  with  unrest.  The  whole 
Mohammedan  world  is  stirred  to  its  depths. 
Even  in  Canada  our  economic  hold  is  relaxing. 
Hitherto  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Commonwealth  depended  largely  on  our  enter- 
prise and  our  investments ;  henceforth  it 
will  depend  on  America.  Hitherto  Canadian 
expansion  proceeded  from  east  to  west,  along 
a  British  line  of  latitude.  Henceforth  it 
will  proceed  from  south  to  north,  along  an 
American  line  of  longitude.  The  peaceful 
penetration  of  America  is  bound  to  proceed 
in  geometrical  ratio,  and  although  this  peace- 
ful penetration  may  act  as  a  bond  between 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  if 
those  relations  are  to  be  friendly,  on  the  other 
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hand  it  may  also  prove  a  menace  and  a  danger 
if  those  relations  became  unfriendly. 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude 
that  from  whichever  point  of  view  we  con- 
sider the  present  and  prospective  situation, 
our  triumph  must  appear  as  a  dubious  triumph, 
and  our  liabilities  must  appear  at  least  as 
great  as  our  assets.  Once  more  war  has 
been  found  to  be  a  bad  investment,  even  for 
the  victors.  In  a  literal  sense  our  peace 
may  indeed  be  described  as  *  a  peace  without 
victory.' 

VI 

But  even  if  it  be  not  granted  that  we  have 
achieved  ^  a  peace  without  victory,*  it  will 
certainly  be  granted  that  we  have  achieved 
*  a  victory  without  peace.'  We  have  not 
removed  the  causes  of  war.  We  have 
extended  the  area  of  war  and  the  surface  of 
friction.  Everywhere  we  have  roused  the 
passions  which  are  making  for  war.  In  order 
to  wage  war  we  have  had  to  raise  the  patriotic 
spirit  and  the  national  sentiment.  Like  the 
sorcerer  of  the  ballad,  having  invoked  the 
elemental  forces  we  have  forgotten  the  word 
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which  would  enable  us  to  control  them. 
The  old  homoeopathic  medicine  teaches  us 
that  an  evil  may  be  cured  by  an  evil. 
Similia  similibus  curantur  I  The  new 
scientific  medicine  teaches  us  that  we  may 
cure  a  disease  by  inoculating  the  microbe  of 
the  disease.  We  certainly  have  been  success- 
ful in  inoculating  the  microbe  of  war.  But 
if  we  have  acted  on  the  homoeopathic  principle, 
we  have  not  administered  the  remedy  in 
homoeopathic  doses.  Whilst  the  Big  Four 
were  talking  about  peace,  twenty-three  little 
wars  were  waging,  and  to  these  twenty-three 
localised  wars  we  must  add  the  universal  civil 
war.  Not  only  are  nations  pitted  against 
nations,  but  within  each  nation  class  is  pitted 
against  class.  The  French  Revolution  extended 
over  ten  years,  and  it  could  only  be  ended 
by  the  strong  hand  of  Napoleon.  But  to-day 
the  revolution  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  and 
extends  over  a  much  wider  area.  The  end  is 
not  in  sight. 

VII 

It  may  be  that  the  present  chaos  is  the 
chaos  of  creation  and  that  new  worlds  are 
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in  process  of  formation.  But  obviously,  even 
though  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  won  the 
war,  we  have  not  even  begun  to  win  the  peace. 
If  we  are  to  make  a  start  we  must  realise 
that  two  antecedent  conditions  are  essential. 
We  must  have  the  will  to  make  peace  and  we 
must  have  a  clear  conception  of  how  peace 
is  to  be  reached.  At  present  we  are  not 
showing  any  strong  will  to  make  peace 
with  Germany.  Rather  are  we  determined 
to  make  peace  against  Germany.  In  other 
words  we  are  prepared  to  continue  the  war 
by  different  methods.  We  are  determined  to 
continue  the  economic  war — that  is  to  say, 
we  are  determined  to  continue  the  most  cruel 
and  most  destructive  of  all  wars.  Nor  have 
we  any  clear  conception  as  to  how  peace  is 
to  be  made.  All  our  peace  theories  seem  to 
defeat  their  purposes.  We  propose  a  dictated 
peace — that  is  to  say,  a  peace  of  violence — 
forgetting  that  a  peace  dictated  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  can  last  only  just  as  long  as  we 
are  prepared  to  wield  the  sword.  We  base 
our  hopes  on  geographical  readjustments  and 
strategical  frontiers,  forgetting  that  boundaries 
which  are  shifted  to-day  can  be  shifted  to- 
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morrow.  We  propose  a  peace  of  justice, 
forgetting  that  war  is  the  triumph  of  injustice, 
that  our  peace  can  only  mean  a  peace  of 
retaliation,  a  peace  of  revenge,  and  that 
punishment  must  fall  mainly  on  the  innocent. 
We  talk  of  a  peace  of  democracy,  forgetting 
that  the  temper  of  the  new-born  democracies 
is  at  present  as  war-like  as  that  of  old  auto- 
cracies. We  talk  of  a  peace  of  self-determina- 
tion, forgetting  that  self-determination  is  apt 
to  be  selfish,  and  that  nationalism  is  not 
necessarily  a  short  cut  to  internationalism, 

VIII 

What  then  are  the  obstacles  which  paralyse 
our  will  to  peace  and  which  obscure  and 
confuse  our  conception  of  peace  ?  Those 
obstacles  are  not  military  nor  political,  nor 
economic ;  they  are  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
We  can  have  neither  a  firm  will  for  peace 
nor  a  clear  conception  of  peace,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  start  from  entirely  wrong 
premises  and  false  assumptions  about  the 
causes  of  the  world  war  and  the  nature  of 
the   peace    settlement.      Because    of    those 
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assumptions    we    have    not    summoned    an 
international    political    congress.     We    have 
constituted  a   criminal  high  court.     We   do 
not  look  upon  the  world  war  as  a  conflagra- 
tion.    We  look  upon  it  as  a  crime,  and  we  hold 
the  Germans  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime.     And 
we  hold  it  to  be  our  first  duty  not  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  criminal,  but  to 
inflict  punishment  upon  him.     We  look  upon 
the  war  as  a  cinematographic  melodrama  with 
perfect  heroes  on  the  one  side  and  consum- 
mate villains  on  the  other,  instead  of  looking 
upon  the  war  as  a   Sophoclean  or   Shakes- 
pearean  tragedy  where  all  the  actors  have 
been  driven  to  their  doom  by  forces  beyond 
human   control.     We   talk   about   the   crime 
of   one   hundred   million   Germans   and   two 
hundred  million  Russians.     We  fail  to  see  that 
in  doing  so  we  are  using  metaphorical  and 
metaphysical  abstractions,  which  are  bad  logic 
as  well  as  bad  policy.     To  say  that  a  nation 
may  be  considered  as  a  personality  is  to  imply 
that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  count- 
less generations  and  that  its  moral  responsi- 
bility extends  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  that 
we  may  punish  the  Germans  of  to-morrow 
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for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and  the  Germans 
of  to-day  for  the  crimes  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  But  in  point  of  fact  a  nation  is  not  a 
person.  A  government  may  indeed  be  incar- 
nated in  certain  persons — namely,  the  rulers 
and  the  ruling  classes,  and  those  persons  may 
be  held  accountable  and  may  be  punished. 
But  essentially  the  government  is  an  anony- 
mous and  irresponsible  collectivity.  It  is  a 
bureaucratic  machine.  It  is  also  a  system, 
a  tradition,  a  creed,  and  a  spirit.  We  cannot 
punish  a  system,  we  can  only  change  it.  We 
cannot  punish  a  tradition,  we  can  only  break 
it.  We  cannot  punish  the  German  creed, 
we  can  only  disprove  it.  We  cannot  punish 
the  German  spirit,  we  can  only  exorcise  it. 


IX 

We  cannot  make  peace  until  we  have  built 
up  a  philosophy  of  peace,  until  we  have  cleared 
our  minds  of  the  fumes  of  passion  and  the 
mists  of  confused  thinking,  until  we  have 
discarded  misleading  metaphors  and  vague 
abstractions,  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
'  cinema   melodrama   theory,'   and   until  we 
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have  accepted  the  tragic  theory  of  the  war, 
until  we  clearly  realise  that  this  war  is  not 
the  outcome  of  the  crimes  of  one  hundred 
million  individuals  but  of  principles  which 
were  operative  everywhere  and  of  policies 
which  were  acted  upon  by  all  nations.  We 
cannot  have  peace  until  we  have  created  the 
desire,  the  spirit,  and  the  atmosphere  of  peace. 

Recent  American  history  presents  us  with 
a  striking  object  lesson  showing  us  the  only 
way  in  which  the  problems  of  peace  can  be 
solved.  Fifty  years  ago  our  American  allies 
had  to  grapple  with  exactly  the  same  situation 
which  we  have  to  face  to-day.  The  character 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  War  of  Secession 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  present  world 
war  than  any  war  of  history,  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  victorious  North  may  serve  as 
a  solemn  warning  to  the  statesmen  of  to-day. 

In  the  first  place  the  War  of  Secession  was, 
like  the  present  war,  an  inevitable  war. 
Individual  men  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  essentially  the  conflict  of  two  types 
of  civilisation.  The  South  was  agricultural, 
conservative,  aristocratic,  military,  and  its 
social  life  was  based  on  slavery.    The  North 
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was  industrial,  progressive,  democratic,  and 
its  social  life  was  based  on  freedom.  In  the 
second  place  the  War  of  Secession  was,  like 
the  present,  a  tragic  war.  Both  sides  were 
convinced  that  they  were  waging  a  war  of 
defence,  both  sides  were  convinced  that  they 
were  right.  In  the  third  place  it  was  a 
fratricidal  war,  where  the  interests  of  the 
belligerents  were  so  intermixed  that  there 
could  be  no  victors  and  no  vanquished.  And 
in  the  fourth  place,  because  whole  nations 
were  involved,  fighting  with  all  their  resources 
and  fighting  to  the  bitter  end,  the  War  of 
Secession,  like  our  own  war,  was  a  war  of 
attrition  and  of  exhaustion,  where  the 
economic  weapon  tried  to  complete  what  the 
military  weapon  alone  could  not  have  achieved. 
When  the  end  came,  a  choice  of  two  policies 
seemed  to  be  open  to  the  victors — either  a 
peace  of  punishment  and  revenge  or  a  peace 
of  understanding  and  reconciliation.  There 
were  many  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  policy  of  revenge.  The  South  had  started 
the  war.  Its  responsibility  was  even  more 
obvious  than  the  responsibility  of  the  Central 
Powers,    and    the    motive    was    even    more 
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obvious  than  the  German  motive  of  national 
aggrandisement.  The  South  had  drenched 
a  whole  continent  in  blood  in  order  to  impose 
the  hideous  institution  of  slavery.  There- 
fore the  '  crime '  of  the  South  was  even  more 
glaring  than  the  crime  of  the  Central  Powers 
to-day.  Yet  Lincoln  from  the  first  opposed 
any  policy  of  revenge.  From  the  first  recon- 
ciliation, and  not  retaliation,  was  his  watch- 
word. And  when  victory  was  secured 
Lincoln's  one  thought  was  to  heal  the  wounds 
made  by  the  war.  We  do  not  know  whether, 
if  he  had  lived,  he  could  have  imposed  his 
ideas  on  the  politicians  around  him  any  more 
than  President  Wilson  has  been  able  to  impose 
his  ideas  on  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied 
Governments.  Before  he  could  apply  his 
ideas  of  reconstruction  he  was  removed  from 
the  scene  by  the  crime  of  a  madman.  The 
politicians  now  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
For  years  the  '  carpet  baggers  '  were  able  to 
indulge  in  an  orgy  of  revenge,  and  the  Ku- 
Klux-Klans  were  able  to  answer  by  orgies  of 
lynch  law.  But  the  final  settlement  did  not 
come  in  that  way;  it  only  came  when  the 
politicians  learnt,  by  bitter  experience,  that 
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retaliation  did  not  pay,  that  magnanimity 
was,  after  all,  the  best  policy,  and  that  Lincoln 
was  right.  By  the  same  bitter  experience  we 
may  have  to  learn  the  same  weighty  lesson 
that  to  punish  the  German  people  now 
struggling  to  shake  off  an  evil  past,  because 
they  have  been  in  the  grip  of  a  sinister  govern- 
ment and  under  the  spell  of  a  sinister  creed, 
is  both  bad  policy  and  bad  ethics.  It  is 
only  when  we  shall  approach  the  problem 
in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  only  when  we  shall 
have  learnt  the  moral  lesson  taught  by  all 
human  tragedy,  it  is  only  when  we  shall  have 
applied  the  Aristotelean  purification  by  terror 
and  pity,  only  then  will  peace  come  to  a 
distracted  world. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


There  exists  a  pretty  unanimous  opinion 
amongst  experts  that  the  provisional  peace 
which  we  have  obtained  is  an  eminently  bad 
peace  :  bad  in  an  absolute  sense,  when  judged 
by  the  ideals  with  which  we  started  the  war, 
when  tested  by  the  fourteen  principles  of 
President  Wilson ;  and  bad  also  in  a  relative 
sense,  when  we  compare  it  with  previous 
notable  peace  settlements  in  modern  times. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  merely  to  de- 
nounce the  catastrophe.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  it.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
understand  why  so  many  able  statesmen 
should  have  appended  their  signatures  to  so 

unsatisfactory  an  instrument.    As  the  result 
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of  our  victory  we  had  good  reason  to  hope 
the  world  had  been  made  safe  for  demo- 
cracy. For  the  first  time  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  decisive  settlement  on  strictly 
democratic  principles.  Democracy  has  now 
been  tested.  It  has  had  its  great  opportunity 
and  it  seems  to  have  failed.  For  the  peace 
made  by  democracy  is  incomparably  worse 
than  almost  any  peace  made  under  the  old 
order — not  only  worse  than  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  and  the  Peace  of  Berlin,  worse  even 
than  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  Peace  of 
Frankfurt. 

II 

But  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
provisional  peace  settlement  of  Versailles  is 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised,  at 
the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  it  is  also 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  the  two  statements.  We  merely 
contend  that,  however  severely  we  may 
condemn  the  terms,  our  condemnation  implies 
no  reflection  on  the  statesmen  who  signed  the 
Treaty.    We  hear  it  said  again  and  again  that 
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the  peace-makers  of  Versailles  failed  because 
they  were  not  big  enough  for  the  task.  It 
may  be  that  the  men  who  made  peace  in 
1815  were  bigger  men  than  the  men  who  made 
peace  in  1919.  An  age  Which,  in  America, 
produced  such  a  combination  as  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  in 
Europe  brought  together  such  a  combina- 
tion as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich,  Humboldt 
and  Stein,  Hardenburg  and  Gentz,  was  an 
age  of  political  giants,  whose  minds  had  been 
steeled  and  sharpened  by  twenty-five  years 
of  war  and  revolution.  It  may  be  that 
no  such  constellation  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  is  visible  on  our  horizon.  But 
I  submit  that  any  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  the  men  of  the  Napoleonic  age  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  is  irrelevant 
to  the  issue.  I  believe  that  the  statesmen  of 
Vienna,  even  if  they  had  had  to  work  under 
modern  conditions,  would  have  done  no  better 
than  the  peace-makers  of  Versailles.  The 
real  explanation  of  the  comparative  success 
of  Metternich  and  Talleyrand,  and  Humboldt, 
is  that  those  men  had  a  tradition  of  foreign 
policy  behind  them,  and  that  they  also  had  the 
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power  to  apply  the  principles  they  believed 
in.  Our  statesmen  have  no  tradition  and 
training.  Above  all  they  are  not  free  agents. 
The  men  of  18 15  were  diplomatists  first  and 
foremost.  Our  ambassadors  are  primarily 
politicians  and  democratic  politicians,  and 
because  they  are  democratic  politicians  they 
are  plenipotentaries  only  in  name.  In  reality 
they  are  representatives  bound  by  a  mandate 
of  the  people.  We  may  feel  sure  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  does  as  firmly  believe  to-day  in 
the  truth  of  his  political  creed  as  he  did  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  that  if  he  had 
had  the  power  he  would  have  drawn  a  different 
map  and  drafted  a  different  covenant ;  but 
he  was  hampered  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Senate,  by  the  attacks  of  the  Press,  and 
perhaps  by  the  expectation  of  a  third  term 
of  office.  We  may  feel  equally  sure  that  the 
quick  and  supple  mind  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
must  have  realised  the  incoherence,  the 
extravagance,  and  the  unreality  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  but  Mr.  George  was  tied  by  election 
pledges,  by  the  conditions  of  the  Coalition, 
by  the  outcries  of  the  Northcliffe  press, 
and    perhaps    by   the    consideration    of   his 
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political  future.  In  other  words,  neither  Mr. 
Wilson  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  free  agents. 
They  are  political  leaders  and  must  follow. 
It  is  only  flattering  the  mob  to  say  that  they 
betrayed  democracy ;  rather  is  it  democracy 
which  has  been  disloyal  to  its  own  principles. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  main  source  of  weak- 
ness of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Versailles  was 
that  they  were  not  plenipotentiaries  but  only 
mandatories  of  the  people,  we  ought  to  ask, 
further,  who  imposed  the  mandate.  Cer- 
tainly '  the  people '  are  not  an  elite  of 
intellectuals  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  working  out  of  problems  of  democratic 
government ;  '  the  people '  are  the  vast 
mass  of  uneducated  electors  dragooned  by 
the  party  machine,  hypnotised  by  the 
Yellow  Press.  The  *  people '  who  imposed 
their  will  on  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  are  not  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  or  of  the  New  Republic,  but  the 
readers  of  the  Hearst  press.  They  are  not 
the  readers  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  or  the 
Contemporary  Review,  but  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  of  John  Bull,  In  one  word, 
the   Congress    of   Versailles  mainly   reflected 
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the  mind  of  the  mob,  whilst  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  reflected  the  sober  reason  of  a  few 
responsible  statesmen. 


Ill 

When  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  elements 
which  make  up  this  mob  mind,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  mob  mind 
of  the  war  party  and  the  mob  mind  of  the 
civilian  population  After  a  great  war  the 
soldier  has  always  tried  to  impose  his  own 
solutions.  The  professional  soldier  is  naturally 
inclined  to  apply  to  the  policy  of  peace  the 
methods  of  war.  And  statesmen  have  always 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. We  know  how  even  Bismarck,  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  had  his  life  embittered 
by  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  military 
party.  After  Sadowa  he  succeeded  in  winning 
a  diplomatic  victory,  and  was  able  to  make 
a  good  peace.  After  Sedan  he  was  defeated 
and  made  a  bad  peace.  To-day  at  Versailles 
we  have  witnessed  the  same  conflict.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  military  victory  and  the  long 
duration  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
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ability  of  the  commanders,  have  given  to  the 
French  military  party  a  prestige  and  influence 
which  reminds  us  of  Napoleonic  days.  And 
when  we  examine  the  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  military 
considerations  have  again  and  again  over- 
ruled political  considerations. 


IV 

But  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  more 
decisive  has  been  the  influence  of  the  mob 
mind,  systematically  worked  by  a  sensational 
press  and  secretly  acted  upon  by  private 
financial  interests.  The  psychology  of  the 
crowd  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same. 
The  mob  is  led  mainly  by  its  emotions.  The 
mob  is  always  in  favour  of  simple  and  extreme 
measures  and  is  only  too  ready  for  aggressive 
measures.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  truth 
than  the  popularly  accepted  view  that 
democracy  is  necessarily  peaceful.  Modern 
democracies  have  been  more  generally  aggres- 
sive than  pacifist.  In  1 848  the  German  demo- 
cracy demanded  the  annexation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.     In    1870   it  was  the  Paris   mob, 
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and  not  Napoleon  III,  who  wanted  the  war. 
In  1 914  it  was  the  German  mob,  and  not  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  supported  the  war 
party.  In  1916  it  was  the  people,  and  not  the 
Kaiser,  who  insisted  on  the  ruthless  submarine 
warfare.  To-day  in  Italy  it  is  Orlando,  in 
Poland  Paderewski,  in  Bohemia  it  is  Masaryk, 
and  not  the  Itahan,  the  Polish,  the  Bohemian 
people  who  are  the  moderating  influences. 

Nor  have  things  been  different  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  If  at  all  times  the  people 
are  led  by  their  emotions  after  a  long  war, 
in  the  hour  of  victory  those  emotions  are  at 
fever  heat.  Our  main  grievance  against  our 
political  leaders  is  that  they  have  not  done  all 
that  they  ought  to  have  done  to  restrain  those 
emotions.  History  will  be  severe  in  judging 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  demagogic  policy  which, 
after  the  armistice,  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
political  ends,  stirred  up  those  popular  pas- 
sions which  a  true  statesman  would  have 
allayed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  his  khaki  election,  and  it  is 
only  too  obvious  that  it  is  partly  his  election 
pledges  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
constructive  peace. 
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For  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  precisely 
all  the  bad  features  of  the  peace  settlement 
which  have  been  proclaimed  on  popular 
platforms,  which  have  been  demanded  by 
a  megaphonic  and  a  cacophonic  press,  and 
which  even  to-day  would  receive  overwhelm- 
ing support  if  they  were  submitted  to  a 
popular  referendum.  It  is  the  mob  mind 
which  demanded  that  the  Peace  Congress 
should  be  erected  into  a  supreme  criminal 
court.  It  is  the  mob  mind  which  has  trans- 
formed the  war  tragedy  into  a  melodrama  of 
spotless  heroes  and  consummate  villains,  and 
which  insists  that  the  German  villain  shall 
be  punished.  It  is  the  mob  mind  which 
insists  on  a  trade  war,  and  on  a  boycott 
of  German  ships  and  German  goods.  It 
is  the  mob  mind  which  insists  that  a  bank- 
rupt enemy  shall  find  thousands  of  millions 
to  pay  for  the  war.  It  is  the  mob  mind 
which  demands  that  Germany  shall  be  de- 
prived of  all  her  colonies,  whereas  a  wise 
and  far-sighted  statesmanship  would  have 
left  the  German  Empire  an  outlet  for  their 
energies  and  would  have  realised  that  a 
Germany   without   colonies   is   likely   to   be 
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far   more  aggressive  than   a   Germany  with 
colonies. 


We  can  only  guess  what  happened  behind 
the  scenes,  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  peace-makers  have  constantly  tried 
to  resist  popular  pressure.  The  fiery  tempera- 
ment of  '  the  Tiger '  may  have  yielded  to 
war  passion,  and  to  the  fear  of  future  German 
aggression  which  is  haunting  the  French 
mind.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  influence 
of  President  Wilson  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  been  exercised  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
It  is  there  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation 
of  those  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  Con- 
ference which  have  been  so  severely  denounced 
as  undemocratic.  There  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  secrecy  of  the  deliberations. 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  heated  discussions 
that  negotiations  were  conducted  in  secret, 
and  that  even  the  publication  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  withheld.  It  was  in  order  to 
secure  further  the  secrecy  of  the  delibera- 
tions, as  well  as  to  promote  more  orderly  and 
more  expeditious  discussions,  that  the  original 
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Council  of  Ten  was  reduced  to  a  Council  of 
Four.  It  was  in  order  to  eliminate  the  atmo- 
sphere of  popular  passion  that  Geneva  was 
selected  in  preference  to  Brussels  as  the  seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Obviously  the 
Big  Four  have  done  their  utmost  to  retain 
control  and  to  preserve  self-control.  But 
as  obviously  they  have  failed.  They  have 
not  kept  out  the  buzzing  swarm  of  journaHsts 
and  interviewers,  nor  have  they  silenced  the 
raucous  clamour  of  the  Yellow  Press. 


VI 

The  startling  failure  of  '  direct  methods  ' 
in  the  conduct  of  a  democratic  foreign  policy 
ought  to  teach  us  two  important  lessons. 

It  teaches  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  under 
modern  conditions,  a  body  of  expert  specialist 
diplomats  is  even  more  necessary  than  under 
the  old  conditions.  The  more  complicated  the 
problems,  the  more  necessary  is  the  know- 
ledge ;  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  greater 
is  the  need  for  independence ;  the  more 
irresistible  the  popular  passion,  the  more 
necessary  becomes  the  moderating  influence 
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of  statesmanship.  Before  the  war  it  was 
the  fashion  to  rail  at  a  caste  diplomacy  of 
junkers.  That  diplomacy  no  doubt  had  its 
disadvantages,  but  the  disadvantages  of  an 
amateur  diplomacy  by  party  politicians  are 
no  less  evident.  Party  politics  is  one  thing, 
high  diplomacy  is  another  thing.  The  dema- 
gogue has  to  think  of  the  future  of  his 
party;  the  diplomat  has  to  think  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  To  endanger  the  future 
of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  an  ephemeral 
coalition  and  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
has  been  the  tragedy  of  the  Paris  Conference. 
But  the  failure  of  the  Paris  Conference 
teaches  another  lesson  which  is  a  corollary 
of  the  first.  If  the  plenipotentiary  is  not 
to  be  a  mere  mandatory,  if  he  is  to  remain 
above  party,  if  he  is  to  act  in  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  his  conscience,  it  becomes  all 
the  more  imperative  that  he  should  be  under 
the  control  and  authority  of  an  organisation 
sufficiently  representative  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  sufficiently  independent 
to  protect  the  plenipotentiary  against  outside 
pressure,  and  to  protect  the  people  against 
their     own     impulses.     The    misfortune    of 
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European  democracy  has  been  that  hitherto 
it  has  not  evolved  such  an  independent 
organism  of  foreign  policy.  The  political 
superiority  of  America  is  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  organism.  Two  wise  pro- 
visions of  the  American  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  constitutional  covenant,  and  gives 
to  the  Senate,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
President,  the  supreme  control  of  foreign 
policy,  because  both  the  Federal  Court,  being 
independent,  and  the  Senate,  being  elected  by 
the  States  and  not  by  direct  suffrage,  are 
removed  from  mob  influence  and  cannot  be 
made  the  tools  of  the  party  machine. 

Through  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  new  democracy  will  possess 
henceforth  the  instrument  which  hitherto 
it  did  not  possess.  The  need  of  the  world 
has  created  the  organ.  Superficial  critics 
have  insisted  that  the  creation  of  the  League 
was  a  premature  step,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  postponed  till  the  signature  of 
the  peace.  So  far  from  being  premature,  one 
must  regret  that  the  establishment  of  the 
League  should  have  come  so  late.     If  the 
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League  of  Nations  had  existed  in  1914,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  If  it  had  been  in 
operation  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  there  would  have  been  no  bad 
peace. 

VII 

In  the  very  failure  of  the  Paris  Conference 
we  have,  therefore,  an  additional  practical 
argument,  and  a  very  strong  argument,  in 
favour  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  this  argument  should 
have  been  overlooked.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  an  almost  religious  faith 
in  the  value  of  democracy  to  admit  that 
even  democratic  methods  could  ever  fail  us. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  to  admit  that  people 
require  to  be  protected  against  their  own 
passions,  their  own  ignorance,  and  their 
own  excesses,  just  as  they  require  to  be 
protected  against  their  rulers.  The  infalli- 
bility of  demos,  the  vox  populi,  vox  Dei, 
is  still  a  religious  dogma  with  many.  The 
sooner  we  shed  this  dogma,  the  sooner  we 
admit  the  inevitable  limitations  of  demo- 
cratic   government     and    the    necessity    of 
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education  and  discipline,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  future  of  democratic  institutions  and 
for  the  preservation  of  peace ;  the  more  clearly 
also  shall  we  realise  the  proper  function  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    FUTURE    OF    POLAND 

I. — ^The  Vicissitudes  of  our  Polish 
Policy 

Under  the  peace  settlement  Poland  is 
destined  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  new 
Europe.  To-day  the  military  policy  of  the 
Allies  in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  continent 
revolves  round  Poland.  And  round  Poland 
centre  all  our  hopes  for  the  future.  Poland 
is  to  be  the  buffer  state,  the  bulwark  against 
the  expansion  of  Germany. 

It  is  extraordinarily  interesting  to  follow 
closely,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  attitude  of  Poland  to  the 
Allies  and  of  the  Allies  to  Poland.  We  may 
distinguish  at  least  three  phases.  They  have 
been  very  different  at  the  beginning,  during, 
and  at  the  end. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  position 
of  Poland  in  Europe  was  indeed  a  tragic  one. 
There  were  Polish  armies  in  every  one  of  the 
three  empires,  and  the  soldiers  in  every  one 
of  those  armies  were  called  upon  to  shoot 
down  their  own  brethren.  What  made  the 
situation  even  more  tragic  was  that  Poland, 
from  the  end  of  1914,  became  the  main  battle- 
field in  the  East.  And  that  battlefield  was 
shifting  from  month  to  month  with  the  ever 
changing  fortunes  of  the  war.  Again  and 
again  the  Russians  drove  back  the  Austrians 
and  the  Austrians  drove  back  the  Russians. 
When  the  Russians  were  in  the  ascendant, 
Polish  patriots  based  their  hopes  on  Russia. 
When  the  Russian  military  power  collapsed, 
they  based  their  hopes  on  Austria,  and  Polish 
policy  seemed  to  favour  the  Central  Powers 
and  to  oppose  the  Entente.  The  Polish 
legions  fought  bravely  against  the  Muscovite. 
The  same  commander,  General  Pilsudski, 
who  fought  against  us,  became  our  ally.  And 
it  is  through  the  help  of  the  Entente  that 
Poland  is  born  again. 

If  the  attitude  of  Poland  to  the  Entente 
has  been  constantly  changing,   the  attitude 
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of    the    Entente    to    Poland   has   varied   no 
less. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  belligerents 
thought  that  they  might  use  Poland  as  a 
trump  card  to  play  against  Prussia  and 
Austria.  All  of  them  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Polish  people  over 
to  their  side.  After  Belgium,  Poland  was 
the  most  popular  war-cry.  What  happened  in 
1 914  was  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
1806  before  Tilsit,  and  of  what  happened 
in  1 8 12  before  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army. 
During  his  two  Russian  campaigns.  Napoleon 
tried  to  use  the  Poles  both  against  Prussia 
and  against  Russia.  The  Poles  enthusi- 
astically hailed  Napoleon  as  the  deliverer. 
We  find  an  immortal  record  of  that  crusading 
enthusiasm  in  the  national  epic  of  Mickiewicz, 
*  Pan  Tadeusz.'  Polish  legions  fought  on  every 
European  battlefield.  But  Napoleon  never 
would  unconditionally  commit  himself.  He 
always  wanted  to  keep  the  way  open  for 
reconciliation  with  Russia.  Napoleon's  policy 
towards  Poland  was  therefore  until  the  end 
a  halting  compromise,  and  many  historians 
have  seen  in  this  ambiguous  and  Machiavellian 
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statecraft  one  of  the  causes  of  Napoleon's 
downfall.  Very  different  appeared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Russia  in  19 14.  The  procla- 
mation of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  promised 
in  no  uncertain  voice  the  complete  liberation 
and  reunion  of  Poland  and  unconditional 
reparation  for  the  great  crime  of  1772. 

But  the  solemn  promises  made  by  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  forgotten 
and  broken  as  soon  as  the  Russian  armies 
entered  and  occupied  Lemburg.  The 
oppression  of  Galicia,  the  regime  of  Count 
Bobrinski,  in  the  years  191 5  and  19 16,  is  one 
of  the  most  hideous  chapters  of  Tsarist  auto- 
cracy, and  the  concealment  by  the  Allied 
Governments  of  this  sinister  Russian  policy 
is  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of  Allied  dip- 
lomacy. For  about  two  years  Polish  news 
and  Polish  propaganda  were  verboten  in 
Allied  countries  by  order  of  the  Tsar.  The 
very  name  of  Poland  was  taboo  in  the  Press. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  be  said,  because  any- 
thing that  could  have  been  said  would  have 
revealed  the  evil  deeds  of  Russian  terrorism 
and  would  have  dealt  a  moral  blow  to  the 
Entente.    I  have  before  me  the  French  edition 
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of  Maeterlinck's  '  War  Essays.'  The  volume 
was  to  have  contained  an  eloquent  lecture 
on  the  resurrection  of  Poland.  That  lecture 
is  represented  by  twenty  blank  pages,  which 
will  be  a  memento  for  future  generations  of 
the  strange  attitude  of  the  French  censor 
with  regard  to  Poland. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  changed  again.  The  chance  of  Poland 
returned  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Entente. 
In  the  critical  interval  between  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
and  the  intervention  of  America,  every  help 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Allies.  The 
Polish  leaders  saw  their  opportunity.  They 
used  the  scheme  of  a  new  Polish  army  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  Polish  independence 
by  the  Allies.  The  Polish  leader  Dmowski 
played  the  Polish  trump  card  with  consummate 
ability,  which  ranks  him,  with  Masaryk  and 
Venizelos,  as  one  of  the  great  diplomatic 
forces  of  the  war.  The  Polish  National 
Committee  was  recognised,  and  Poland  eventu- 
ally became  an  essential  factor  in  the  Entente 
policy.  But  the  Entente  statesmen  did  not 
advocate  the  resurrection  of  Poland  merely, 
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or  even  ^mainly,  .because  of  any  moral 
principles.  They  were  actuated  by  political 
opportunism  even  more  than  by  an  idealist 
motive.  They  were  not  so  much  pro-Polish 
as  anti-German  and  anti-Bolshevik.  A  strong 
Poland  was  to  be  established  in  the  interests 
of  the  Allies  as  a  buffer  state  to  bar  the  way 
against  the  future  advance  of  Germany  in 
Russia  and  against  the  advance  of  Russian 
Bolshevism  in  Austria  or  Germany. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  how  far  this  policy 
is  likely  to  succeed  and  what  are  the  prospects 
of  the  new  Polish  buffer  state  ? 

Our  conclusions  can  be  summed  up  in 
three  sentences.  In  the  first  place  externally 
the  new  Poland  will  be  the  most  vulnerable 
of  all  European  states.  In  the  second  place, 
internally  the  new  Poland  will  be  the  most 
artificial  political  structure.  In  the  third 
place,  if  this  vulnerable  and  artificial  state 
is  to  survive  it  can  only  be  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  So  far  from  Poland 
being  in  a  position  to  protect  Europe  either 
against  Germanism  or  Bolshevism,  it  is  Europe 
which  will  have  to  protect  Poland  from 
both  external  and  internal  dangers. 
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II. — Poland  the  most  Vulnerable 
OF  THE  New  States 

It  does  not  require  any  elaborate  diagnosis 
to  prove  the  vulnerability  of  the  New  Polish 
state. 

There  is  no  European  state  which  has  a 
worse  geographical  frontier.  Poland  is  one 
vast  plain  which  is  exposed  on  three  sides 
and  which  is  predestined  to  be  a  European 
battlefield  in  any  world  war.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Poland  explains  both 
the  past  and  the  recent  history  of  the  country. 
In  modern  times  Prussians,  Swedes,  Turks, 
Tatars,  Russians,  Germans,  in  turn  invaded 
the  unfortunate  country.  For  that  very 
reason  Poland  never  had  a  political  centre. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  centre 
shifted  from  generation  to  generation.  Poland 
has  no  fewer  than  four  historical  capitals. 
Gnesen,  Posen,  Cracow,  Warsaw,  not  to 
mention  Vilna,  became  in  turn  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Polish  power.  And  what  was 
true  in  the  past  remains  true  to-day.  Owing 
to  its  exposed  position  Poland  is  still  at  the 
mercy  of  its  neighbours. 
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And  those  neighbours  are  all  of  them 
rivals  or  enemies.  The  Lithuanians  and  the 
Russians  in  the  west,  the  Ruthenians,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Bohemians  in  the  south, 
the  Germans  in  the  east,  encircle  Poland  with 
an  iron  ring. 

If  Poland  is  surrounded  externally  by 
a  ring  of  enemies,  internally  Poland  has  no 
racial  homogeneity.  The  Polish  state  created 
by  the  peace  settlement  will  be  another 
Austrian  or  another  Balkan  state.  It  will 
not  constitute  a  compact  unity,  but  will 
contain  large  fragments  of  many  nationalities. 
In  the  new  Poland  there  will  be  millions  of 
Ruthenians,  of  Lithuanians  and  of  Germans. 
The  assimilation  of  those  alien  peoples  with 
a  highly  developed  national  sense  will  be  a 
formidable  problem  for  Polish  statesmanship. 

But  by  far  the  most  disquieting  factor 
in  the  new  Poland  is  the  presence  of  five 
millions  of  Jews.  Poland  has  been  the  refuge 
of  German  Jews  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Kingdom  of  Poland  was  the  only  country 
which  received  the  Jews  after  they  had  been 
expelled  from  every  other  part  of  the  Continent. 
The  concentration  of  the  Jewish  Ashkenazim 
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was  still  further  increased  when  Poland  became 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  Jews  expelled 
from  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  presence  of  those  Jews  constitutes  a  greater 
economic  danger  or  a  greater  political  danger. 
For  those  Polish  Jews  play  almost  exclusively 
the  part  of  middlemen.  They  share  with  the 
Germans  almost  the  entire  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country.  They  do  not  live  in  the 
country  but  in  the  cities,  and  both  their 
natural  economic  ability  and  their  large 
numbers  have  thus  prevented  the  Polish 
middle  class  from  developing  normally.  And 
not  only  are  the  Jews  middlemen,  but  they 
are  the  middlemen  of  Germany.  They  speak 
Yiddish,  which  is  essentially,  both  in  vocabu- 
lary and  in  grammar,  a  German  language 
camouflaged  in  Hebrew  characters.  They 
are  the  vanguard  of  German  expansion  in 
the  centre  and  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  presence  of  those  four  million  German 
Jews  in  the  Polish  state  constitutes  one  of 
the  tragic  dilemmas  of  European  politics. 
If  the  Jewish  community  is  to  grow,  then 
Poland  must  wither.  If  Poland  is  to  live, 
the    Jewish    community    must    suffer.     For 
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the  Jewish  community  can  only  thrive  if 
it  keeps  Polish  trade  in  its  hands,  and  that 
Jewish-Polish  trade  must  be  largely  a  trade 
with  Germany  and  Austria. 

Nor  ought  we  to  ignore  the  moral  and 
spiritual  factor.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  this  problem  of  collective  psychology 
will  find  it  exhaustively  studied  in  the  fascin- 
ating novels  of  Reymont.  Just  as  there 
are  Wahlverzvandschaften  —  elective  affinities 
— between  nations,  so  there  are  elective 
repulsions.  Certainly  there  is  no  mutual 
attraction  between  Pole  and  Jew — rather  is 
there  a  mutual  repulsion,  for  they  repre- 
sent opposite  political  and  moral  elements. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish 
population  are  peasants,  conservative  and 
orthodox.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  is 
a  radical,  a  free  thinker,  anti-clerical,  and 
revolutionist.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  those 
elements  will,  or  can,  harmonise.  There  is 
no  question  here  of  anti-semitism  or  pro- 
semitism.  We  are  confronted  simply  with 
hard  economic  and  political  facts.  Both 
the  Poles  and  the  Jews  are  the  victims  of 
a  situation  which  they  did  not  create — namely, 
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the  concentration  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  Jews 
of  the  world  within  the  Polish  Pale.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  war  I  took  the  chair  at  a 
debate  which  took  place  at  my  house  between 
the  Polish  leader,  Mr.  Dmowski,  and  Jewish 
representatives.  The  debate  was  getting 
lively.  I  tried  to  reconcile  the  opponents 
by  pointing  out  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
argument  that  both  sides  were  right  although 
apparently  contradictory.  Even  granting 
that  the  Jews  are  the  salt  of  Poland,  its 
dynamic  force,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Polish  body  politic  should  be  able  to  digest 
all  the  saline  elements.  Neither  France  nor 
the  German  Empire  have  been  able  to 
assimilate  a  few  thousand  Jews.  How  can  a 
country  which  economically  is  comparatively 
undeveloped,  assimilate  five  million  Jews  ? 

HI. — Poland  as  an  Artificial  State 

There  are  good  reasons  to  fear  that  for 
generations  to  come  Poland  will  remain  an 
artificial  state.  To  admit  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  Polish  state.  Even  the  United 
States  of  America,  when  it  was  established,  was 
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an  artificial  political  structure.  The  unstable 
balance  between  state  government  and  federal 
government  created  under  the  American  Consti- 
tution was  as  unpromising  a  political  experi- 
ment as  was  ever  attempted  in  history.  Yet 
the  American  experiment  succeeded  and  there 
is  no  reason  why,  under  favourable  conditions, 
^ad  if  time  be  granted,  the  artificial  structure 
of  Poland  should  not  be  consolidated.  But 
the  fact  that  Poland  is  an  artificial  structure 
must  be  frankly  faced  and  the  difficulties 
which  it  implies  must  be  overcome. 

All  progressive  European  political  commu- 
nities are  the  outcome  of  a  complex  division 
of  labour  and  of  a  balance  of  classes.  In 
Poland  there  is  no  such  division  of  labour 
and  no  such  balance  of  classes.  As  the 
result  of  historic  fatalities,  Poland  has  suffered 
from  arrested  development.  In  some  parts 
of  Poland  each  social  class  corresponds  to 
a  different  racial  element.  In  Lithuanian 
Poland  the  Poles  are  the  upper  class  and  land- 
owners, the  Jews  are  the  middle  class  of 
tradesmen,  the  Lithuanians  are  the  lower 
stratum  of  agriculturists.  Taking  Poland  as  a 
whole    there   is    no    organised   middle    class. 
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Doctrinaire  socialists  may  consider  that  as 
an  advantage,  but  there  is  no  example  in 
modern  history  of  any  national  state  having 
been  able  to  develop  without  some  inter- 
mediate class. 

As  there  is  in  Poland  no  economic  balance 
of  classes,  so  there  is  no  political  balance  of 
parties.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  only 
two  extreme  parties,  a  conservative  party  of 
landowners  and  peasants  and  a  radical  revolu- 
tionary party  mainly  recruited  from  Jewish 
and  German  elements.  It  will  probably 
take  a  generation  of  political  struggle  to  evolve 
intermediate  parties. 

Just  as  the  Poles  have  not  been  able  to 
evolve  differentiated  social  classes  or  political 
parties,  so  they  have  not  been  able  to  acquire 
political  experience  or  develop  a  political 
tradition.  The  three  fractions  of  the  Polish 
people  have  been  living  under  the  scientific 
despotism  of  Prussia,  the  mild  despotism  of 
Austria,  and  the  brutal  despotism  of  Russia. 
Those  conditions  are  the  evil  inheritance  to 
which  the  new  Poland  is  now  succeeding. 
Political  liberty  is  a  plant  of  delicate  growth. 
It  can  only  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  healthy 
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political  competition.  It  implies  discipline 
and  self-control.  It  implies  the  existence  of 
a  political  personnel  with  a  definite  training. 
So  far,  Poland  has  no  such  personnel.  It  has 
to  take  a  musician  for  a  Prime  Minister.  The 
unfortunate  conditions  under  which  political 
life  has  grown  in  Poland  have  accentuated 
the  passionate  and  sentimental  side  of  the 
Slavonic  temperament.  No  doubt  the  Poles 
have  revealed  very  considerable  political  gifts 
in  their  struggles  against  Prussia  and  against 
Austria,  but  those  struggles  have  not 
developed  the  spirit  of  compromise,  that 
habit  of  give  and  take,  which  are  the  outcome 
of  many  generations. 

The  political  conditions  after  the  war 
will  be  all  the  more  difficult  because  Poland 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  its  economic 
independence.  The  Polish  people  for  many 
years  will  be  dependent  on  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia  for  their  supply  of  raw  materials 
and  for  their  export  markets.  If  peace  is 
not  restored  in  Central  Europe,  nothing  will 
be  easier  for  the  neighbours  of  the  new 
state  than  to  strangle  Polish  trade  and 
industries. 
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IV. — ^The  League  of  Nations  the  only 
Solution 

In  the  near  future  we  must  therefore  expect 
considerable  internal  and  external  difficulties. 
There  will  be  recurrent  frontier  incidents  and 
revolutionary  upheavals  at  home.  There  will 
be  acute  conflicts  on  the  one  side  between 
the  conservative  clerical  party  of  the  Polish 
landowners,  the  Polish  Church,  the  Polish 
aristocracy,  and  the  Polish  peasants,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  socialist  and  anti-clerical 
elements  of  the  industrial  centres.  Those 
struggles  for  years  to  come  will  absorb  all  the 
strength  of  the  community.  No  country 
has  suffered  more  from  the  war  than  Poland, 
and  her  recovery  is  bound  to  be  slow.  More 
than  any  other  state,  Poland  will  have  to  rely 
economically  on  outside  help  and  will  have 
to  rely  politically  on  the  intervention  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  will  have  to  act  as 
arbiter  between  the  passionate  and  senti- 
mental nationalism  of  the  Jews.  For  years 
to  come  Poland  will  not  be,  in  Europe,  an 
element  of  strength  but  of  weakness.  It  will 
not  be  an  element  of  stability  but  of  revolution. 
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So  far  from  the  Polish  buffer  state  serving 
as  a  protection  against  Germany  or  against 
Russian  Bolshevism,  it  is  Europe  which  will 
have  to  protect  Poland  against  the  eventual 
hostility  of  its  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FALLACIES    ON    THE    RESPONSIBILITY   FOR 
THE    WAR 

The  trial  of  the  Kaiser  may  be  a  very 
efficient  means  of  finding  out  the  whole  truth, 
of  discrediting  the  methods  of  absolutism  and 
secret  diplomacy,  of  defeating  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  a  conspiracy  of  lies.  But  it  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  only  one  aspect 
of  a  much  bigger  question,  the  question 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  war.  And  this 
question  is  not  an  academic  question  but  a 
vital  practical  problem  which  has  to  be 
cleared  up.  Until  it  is  cleared  up,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of 
hatred  and  fear,  of  cant  and  delusion,  and 
until  that  atmosphere  is  dispelled  there  can  be 
no  real  peace.  A  large  majority  amongst 
us  exclaim  :  '  Germany  has  perpetrated  a 
hideous  crime  and  must  be  punished  for  the 
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crime.'  The  Germans  indignantly  protest 
their  innocence,  and  even  to-day  Lutheran 
pastors  are  preaching  in  every  German  pulpit 
the  Lutheran  words  :  *  We  could  do  no  other.' 
A  small  minority  amongst  us  disclaim  any 
vindictive  spirit,  and  in  so  doing  they  think 
themselves  very  magnanimous.  We  say  '  Let 
bygones  be  bygones,'  Met  us  forget  and 
forgive.'  The  Germans  retort  bitterly  and 
contemptuously :  *  We  do  not  want  your 
forgiveness ;  if  there  is  one  power  which  is 
more  guilty  than  others  it  is  Great  Britain.' 

As  long  as  the  belligerents  are  thus  feeling, 
thinking,  and  speaking  at  cross-purposes,  as 
long  as  they  are  thus  bandying  mutual  re- 
criminations, there  can  be  no  possible  return 
to  normal  relations.  How  is  it  possible  to 
work  for  reconciliation  when  those  with  whom 
we  are  seeking  reconciliation  start  with  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
conciled about  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
forgiven  ? 

Granting,  then,  that  the  investigation  of 
responsibility  for  the  war  is  an  urgent  practical 
question  which  must  be  cleared  up,  we  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
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also  a  metaphysical  question  which  cannot 
be  cleared  up.  There  is  no  responsibility 
without  freedom  of  will.  No  people  can  be 
responsible  who  are  not  free  agents.  And 
the  problem  of  free  will  has  baffled  prophets 
and  thinkers  from  the  beginning  of  time.  A 
philosopher  is  bewildered  when  he  is  asked 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  simplest  action 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  Yet  we  glibly 
deliver  our  verdict  without  hesitation  or 
appeal  on  a  responsibility  which  involves 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
in  pronouncing  such  a  verdict  we  are  not  even 
aware  that  we  are  continuously  contradicting 
ourselves.  We  reproach  the  Germans  for 
their  conflicting  theories  of  the  origins  of 
the  war.  The  Austrians  hold  that  it  is  Serbian 
plotters  and  murderers  who  caused  the  war. 
German  publicists,  led  by  Helfferich,  hold  that 
it  is  the  Russian  mobilisation  which  lit  the 
conflagration.  Others  lay  the  main  blame 
on  the  French  jingoes  who  demanded  the 
revanche  for  1 870.  Others  again,  led  by  Count 
von  Reventlow,  put  the  chief  responsibility 
on  Great  Britain.  Our  theories  are  not  much 
less  contradictory  than  the  German  theories. 
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In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Kaiser  is  the  chief 
culprit.  Others  hold  the  military  party  and 
the  ruling  classes  mainly  responsible.  Accord- 
ing to  others  the  whole  German  people  are 
implicated  in  a  common  guilt.  Most  of  us 
incriminate  the  abstract  entities  called 
*  Germany,'  or  *  Prussianism,'  or  '  Militarism.' 

Let  us  begin  with  the  guilt  of  the  Kaiser. 
William  II  has  stood  for  so  long  in  the  lime- 
light, he  has  for  so  long  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  omnipotence,  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  single  him  out  as  the  one  responsible 
author.  It  is  all  the  more  natural  because 
it  is  instinctively  felt  that  all  moral  responsi- 
bility must  mean  individual  responsibility. 
A  collectivity  may  be  legally  and  politically 
responsible,  but  in  a  deeper  moral  sense  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  collective  responsi- 
bility. 

Unfortunately  the  Kaiser  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  private  individual.  As  King  of 
Prussia  and  as  Kaiser  of  the  German  Empire 
he  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  deeds  which 
he  accomplished  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
As  such  he  never  was  a  free  agent.  He 
is  no   more  responsible   for  doing  what  his 
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judgment  or  his  conscience  may  have  reproved 
than  a  judge  can  be  held  responsible  because 
he  is  compelled  to  apply  an  inhuman  law. 
Whether  we  look  upon  William  II  as  an 
imperial  comedian  who  was  playing  a  part 
or  as  the  representative  of  a  military  race, 
he  cannot  be  held  to  account.  Whether  we 
judge  him  by  the  laws  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  or  by  the  laws  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  in  a  strictly  legal  sense  the  King 
and  Kaiser  could  do  no  wrong,  and  in  a  moral 
sense  he  was  only  the  creature  of  his  surround- 
ings— ^he  was  only  obeying  the  spirit  of  the 
hive. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  Kaiser  is  even 
more  true  of  the  ruling  classes.  If  the  Kaiser 
obeyed  the  inexorable  law  of  his  office  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  a 
military  dynasty,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ruling  classes  obeyed  the  call  of  national  duty, 
as  it  was  given  them  to  see  it.  What  we  call 
a  crime  was  to  them  a  sacred  obligation.  And 
it  is  precisely  the  most  patriotic,  the  most 
public-spirited  Germans  who  have  been  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this  war. 
Throughout    they    acted    as    loyal    subjects. 
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as  patriotic  Teutons.  Their  patriotism  was 
no  doubt  a  perverted  patriotism,  and  this 
perversion  does  affect  the  moral  quality  of 
their  actions,  but  this  fact  does  not  authorise 
us  to  call  them  crimmal  in  the  strict  moral 
sense  of  the  word. 

With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
German  people,  there  are  two  views.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  German 
people  are  not  responsible  for  the  deeds  of 
their  rulers.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  warned 
that  any  distinction  between  the  rulers  and 
the  people  is  superficial  and  artificial,  and  that 
the  people  fully  share  the  responsibility  of 
their  government.  The  two  views  are  contra- 
dictory, Tet  both  views  are  equally  true. 
Politically  the  German  people  are  certainly 
not  responsible.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  starting  the  war ;  they  were  not  con- 
sulted. They  found  themselves  confronted 
by  an  accomplished  fact.  They  could  only 
acquiesce  and  approve.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  be  said  to  be  morally  responsible. 
For  they  did  acquiesce  and  approve.  From 
beginning  to  end  they  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  supported  the  policy  of  their 
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government,  and  they  gloried  in  its  crimes. 
From  the  German  point  of  view  the  war 
may  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  a  drama  of 
collective  insanity  unfolding  itself  with  in- 
exorable logic.  In  the  first  act  we  see  the 
German  people  intoxicated  with  the  delirium 
of  greatness,  obsessed  and  possessed  with 
the  delusion  that  they  are  the  supermen, 
the  super-race,  the  super-state,  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  In  the  second  act,  as  the  Germans 
discover  that  the  world  would  not  take  them 
at  their  own  valuation,  convinced  that  envious 
rivals  wanted  to  take  their  place  in  the  sun, 
we  find  them  seized  with  the  delirium  of 
persecution.  In  the  third  act  we  find  them 
in  the  grip  of  the  delirium  of  violence  and 
of  the  homicidal  mania.  The  fourth  phase 
reveals  the  inevitable  reaction  of  nature, 
the  depression  which  generally  follows  homi- 
cidal mania,  the  delifium  of  melancholia. 
And  this  delirium  of  melancholia  culminates 
in  a  fifth  phase,  the  suicidal  mania.  The 
collective  insanity  of  the  German  megalo- 
maniac which  started  with  the  glorification  of 
self  ends  with  the  destruction  of  self. 

But  on  closer  analysis  this  conception  of 
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the  moral  responsibility  of  the  German  people 
seems  very  doubtful.  The  people  no  more 
than  the  rulers  can  be  looked  upon  as  free 
agents.  It  is  true  that  they  approved  of 
the  war,  but  they  could  only  approve  of 
the  war  on  such  evidence  as  was  supplied 
to  them  by  their  teachers  and  preachers, 
by  their  politicians  and  generals.  When 
it  is  said  that  German  public  opinion  un- 
animously approved  of  the  war,  we  know 
how,  even  under  a  democratic  Government, 
public  opinion  can  be  manufactured  by  a 
mendacious  and  sensational  press.  How,  then 
can  we  talk  about  an  independent  public 
opinion  in  a  country  where  all  spiritual 
forces,  the  universities,  and  the  churches 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ? 
In  the  last  resort,  the  German  people  are  not 
the  authors,  but  the  victims  of  the  war.  They 
have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
and  their  main  guilt  has  been  that  they 
practised  too  consistently  the  three  theological 
virtues  of  blind  faith,  passive  obedience,  and 
patient  endurance. 

But  in  the  current  phraseology  of  the  press, 
we  do  not  so  much  speak  of  the  guilt  of  the 
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Kaiser,  or  of  the  ruling  classes,  or  of  the  German 
people.  Rather  do  we  more  generally  speak 
of  the  crimes  of  *  Germany '  or  of  Prussian 
militarism.  The  distinction  is  philosophically 
sound,  for  the  abstract  entities  which  we  call 
Germany  or  Prussianism  or  militarism  are 
essentially  different  from  the  seventy  million 
people  who  inhabit  the  German  Empire.  The 
collective  entity,  *  Germany,'  is  a  system  of 
definite  traditions  and  institutions.  It  is  a 
historical  growth  and  has  a  real  existence 
extending  over  many  generations.  In  that 
collective  entity  the  past  weighs  more  than 
the  present,  the  dead  count  for  more  than  the 
living.  The  mystery  of  the  elusive  German 
soul,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  baffled  every 
investigation,  its  sentimentalism  and  its  do- 
cility, are  largely  the  outcome  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation.  The  policy  of  von  Bulow  and 
von  Bethmann-HoUweg  is  the  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  which  is  itself  the 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  Frederick,  yclept 
the  Great.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  invasion  of  Silesia  in  1740,  of 
the  invasion  of  Saxony  in  1756,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1772,  when  Prussia  with 
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Russia  and  Austria  '  partook  of  the  euchar- 
istic  body  of  the  Polish  nation.'  But  '  Ger- 
many '  is  not  only  a  government  and  a 
tradition.  It  is  a  creed  and  a  spirit.  And  a 
spirit  cannot  be  fought  with  material  weapons. 
In  vain  does  Hamlet  cross  swords  with  the 
ghost,  which  is,  like  the  air,  invulnerable. 
Spiritual  forces  can  only  be  encountered  with 
spiritual  forces. 

But  to  say  that  Germany  represents  a 
system  and  a  principle  is  only  one  half  of  the 
truth.  For  this  so-called  German  system  is 
part  of  a  world  system.  The  German  system 
may  have  been  more  systematic,  more  efficient, 
more  ruthless,  than  in  any  other  country,  but 
it  is  neither  specifically  Prussian  nor  German. 
In  his  monumental  work  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  the  French 
historian,  Albert  Sorel,  diagnoses  the  policies 
and  the  principles  which  controlled  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he 
shows  how  those  Machiavellian  principles  and 
policies  were  operative  everywhere,  were  ap- 
plied by  every  ruler.  What  was  true  in  the 
eighteenth  century  remained  true  in  the 
nineteenth  century.     Germany   and  Austria, 
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no  doubt,  are  the  proximate  initiators  of  the 
war.  But  the  remote  causes  were  world-wide, 
and  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  past.  Even 
outside  Germany  the  *  law  of  the  jungle ' 
was  supreme.  Between  1870  and  1914  we 
witnessed  twelve  wars  and  countless  panics  of 
war,  with  none  of  which  Germany  was  more 
concerned  than  any  other  Power.  Germany 
was  not  more  responsible  than  any  other 
Power  for  the  Turkish-Russian  War,  or  for  the 
Serbian-Bulgarian  War,  or  for  the  Turkish- 
Greek  War,  or  for  the  war  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  or  for  the  war  between  America  and 
Spain,  or  for  the  Transvaal  War,  or  for  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  or  for  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan. 

We  are  denouncing  Prussian  militarism. 
But  Prussian  militarism  is  not  a  new  thing 
which  was  suddenly  sprung  upon  us.  It  is 
not  a  secret  thing  which  had  been  hitherto 
hidden  from  our  view ;  for  whatever  their 
vices  the  Germans  were  not  hypocrites.  The 
accursed  thing  which  we  now  condemn,  we 
once  approved  and  admired.  No  ruler  was 
more  popular  in  England  than  Frederick  the 
Great,    no    statesman    more    glorified    than 
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Bismarck.  Nietzsche  was  as  much  read  in 
France  as  in  Germany.  It  is  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  since  Fichte  wrote  his 
vindication  of  Machiavelli,  and  Fichte's  philo- 
sophy was  taught  in  every  British  University. 
Nor  was  British  admiration  of  Prussia 
merely  platonic.  We  were  the  hereditary 
allies  of  Prussia.  We  were,  in  fact,  her  accom- 
plices. Prussian  power  could  only  grow  with 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain.  Before  1900 
it  is  Germany,  and  not  France,  which  earned 
our  unstinted  sympathies.  It  is  Bismarck  and 
not  Gambetta,  who  was  glorified  as  the  super- 
statesman.  Even  our  theologians  repaired  to 
the  German  Universities  as  to  the  fountains 
of  wisdom.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  stole 
Poland,  but  the  very  Prussian  armies  which 
conquered  Poland  were  paid  with  British  sub- 
sidies, as  Lord  Eversley  has  once  more  proved. 
It  is  true  that  Prussia  stole  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  we  connived  at  the  deed.  It  is 
true  that  Germany  annexed  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  Great  Britain  did  not  utter  one  word  of 
protest,  and  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pathetic  appeals 
of  Thiers.     It  is  true  that  the  annexation  of 
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Bosnia  started  the  train  which  led  up  to  the 
explosion.  But  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  A.  J, 
Balfour  were  the  *  loyal  secundants '  of 
Bismarck  and  Andrassy  at  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  which  surrendered  Bosnia,  and  to-day, 
after  forty-one  years,  Mr.  Balfour  is  only 
undoing  what  as  a  young  diplomat  he  helped 
to  accomplish  in  1876.  It  is  true  that  the 
alliance  of  Germany  and  Austria  with  Turkey 
became  the  corner-stone  of  Pan-German  policy; 
but  that  same  alliance  with  Turkey  was  until 
recently  the  corner-stone  of  our  own  policy, 
and  it  is  that  alliance  which  maintained  the 
chaos  of  the  Balkans. 

There  are  two  conceptions  of  this  war 
which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  still  look  upon  it  as  a 
cinematographic  melodrama.  A  few  of  us 
look  upon  it  as  a  tragedy.  The  melodramatic 
conception  has  the  merit  not  onlyof  popularity, 
but  of  clarity  and  simplicity  ;  on  the  one  side 
spotless  heroes,  and  on  the  other  side  consum- 
mate villains.  And  the  ethics  of  the  melo- 
drama are  equally  simple  :  the  villain  must  be 
exterminated  and  justice  must  be  vindicated. 

The  tragic  conception  is  both  much  less 
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popular  and  much  more  complicated,  for  it 
moves  on  a  transcendent  plane.  In  the 
tragedy  the  criminal  may  also  be  a  hero,  and 
even  the  hero  does  share  in  the  tragic  guilt. 
In  the  tragedy  all  the  characters  are  driven 
onwards  by  inexorable  forces  beyond  human 
control.  And  the  ethics  of  tragedy  were 
laid  down  for  us  by  Aristotle  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Reconciliation  is  brought  about 
by  common  and  vicarious  suffering,  and  the 
purification  or  katharsis  is  achieved  by  terror 
and  pity.  Nemesis  bears  no  direct  and 
visible  relation  to  individual  guilt.  Venge- 
ance is  left  to  Almighty  God. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   FUTURE    OF   GERMANY 
I 

Germany  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  the 
might  and  majesty  of  the  HohenzoUern  is 
but  a  shadow  and  a  name.  Yet  a  haunting 
fear  of  Germany  still  continues  to  obsess  the 
minds  of  journalists  and  politicians.  That 
fear  largely  explains  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  settlement.  It  explains  why 
we  have  not  a  peace  with  Germany  but  a 
peace  against  Germany.  It  seems  as  if  Europe 
could  not  take  sufficient  military  securities. 
For  is  not  Germany  still  a  compact  mass 
of  eighty  millions,  still  aggressive  ?  Is  not 
the  German  mind  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able ?  That  pseudo-scientific  theory  of  race 
which  the  Germans  invented  in  order  to 
glorify  themselves  we  are  now  turning  against 
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them.  With  a  few  quotations  from  Tacitus, 
with  a  few  historical  reminiscences  from  the 
days  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  we  draw  a  terrifying  picture  of 
the  predatory  Teuton,  of  the  Honda  hestia  of 
Nietzsche.  The  German  is  immutable  through- 
out the  ages.  She  is  '  Teternelle  Allemagne,' 
says  M.  Berard.  She  is  '  the  barbarian  and 
the  heathen,'  says  Mr.  Belloc,  echoed  by  Mr. 
Chesterton. 

We  have  quite  sufficient  causes  for 
legitimate  anxiety  in  every  direction  without 
evoking  the  vision  of  an  imaginary  future 
German  menace.  I  warned  the  public 
against  the  German  peril  before  the  war; 
but  if  we  are  wise,  and  if  our  Governments 
do  not  commit  irreparable  blunders,  I  do  not 
believe  in  an  inevitable  German  peril  after 
the  war.  The  peril  would  only  remain  if 
the  vanquished  had  learned  nothing  from  the 
catastrophe,  or  if  the  victors  had  not  learned 
their  own  lessons.  It  would  only  remain  if, 
in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  we  used  against 
Germany  the  methods  of  the  very  Prussian- 
ism  which  we  have  been  fighting,  if  we  drove 
the  German  people  into  the  arms  of  reaction 
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or  Bolshevism.  But  if  we  revert  to  sanity, 
if  we  use  a  tolerably  wise  statesmanship, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  in  Germany  a 
complete  breach  with  Prussian  tradition : 
first,  because  a  policy  which  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  brilliant  results  has  lament- 
ably failed,  because  it  has  brought  not  success 
but  disaster,  not  profit  but  bankruptcy ; 
second,  because  the  Prussian  failure  ought  to 
awaken  the  Germans  themselves  to  the  fact 
that  Prussianism  is  in  glaring  contradiction 
with  every  historical  and  geographical  con- 
dition, with  every  German  tradition,  with  every 
characteristic  of  the  German  temperament. 


II 

Only  the  student  of  German  internal 
conditions  knows  how  entirely  artificial  and 
superficial  has  been  the  growth  of  Prussianised 
Germany,  how  entirely  it  is  due  to  accidental 
and  temporary  circumstances.  The  German 
is  not  a  creative  animal,  and  he  has  been  even 
less  creative  in  politics  than  in  any  other 
human  activity.  There  is  not  one  develop- 
ment of  German  political  life  which  has  not 
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been  a  foreign  importation.  Prussian  bureau- 
cracy and  centralisation  has  been  borrowed 
from  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon.  It  is  neither 
Prussian  nor  German.  German  mercantilism 
and  colonialism  has  been  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain.  The  German  trusts  and  syndicates 
have  been  borrowed  from  America.  The 
reckless  adventures  in  trade  and  finance  have 
proceeded  from  Israel.  Mr.  Ballin,  the 
creator  of  the  merchant  navy,  was  a  Jew. 
So  was  Rathenau,  the  founder  of  the  A.E.G. 
So  is  Maximilian  Harden-Witkovski.  So  are 
the  editors  of  all  the  great  papers.  So  are  the 
founders  of  all  the  big  stores  and  the  magnates 
of  all  the  big  banks. 

As  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  two-thirds 
of  the  German  people  were  arrayed  against 
Prussia.  Prussia  had  to  fight  Germany  before 
she  fought  the  world.  The  Prussianisation 
of  Germany  was  only  possible  through  the 
glamour  of  victory  and  through  a  combination 
of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  was  due  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  incipient  Bolshevism  and  radi- 
calism after  '48,  to  the  triumph  of  European 
reaction,  to  the  insane  policy  of  Napoleon  III, 
to    the    unholy  alliance    of   Prussia,  Russia, 
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and  Austria.  It  was  especially  due  to  the 
emergence  of  the  one  political  giant  of  recent 
history  who  for  forty  years  bestrode  the 
Continent  like  a  Colossus,  and  who  had  the 
prescience  and  the  skill  to  enlist  in  favour 
of  Prussia  every  spiritual  force  of  Germany. 
Prussianism  is  not  the  continuation  but 
the  interruption  of  German  history.  It  is  not 
a  leitmotiv  ;  it  is  only  a  tragic  episode  and  a 
passing  interlude.  The  present  catastrophe 
has  overtaken  the  German  people  not  merely 
because  her  ambitions  threatened  and  alarmed 
civilisation,  leaving  her  without  an  ally  in  the 
wide  world,  but  because  she  betrayed  her  own 
national  genius.  For  by  virtue  of  her  national 
genius,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  her  national 
tradition,  Germany  is  predestined  not  for  war, 
but  for  peace ;  not  for  centralisation,  but  for 
decentralisation  and  federalism ;  not  for  a 
selfish  part,  but  for  a  universal  European 
mission. 

Ill 

Germany  is  situated  in  the  heart  and  core 
of  Europe,  and  as  Russia  and  the  Balkans  are 
gradually    opened    to    civilisation,    she    will 
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become  more  and  more  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  European  Continent.  Germany  has 
exposed  and  open  boundaries  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  unbroken  belt  of  small  but  highly 
developed  and  progressive  states  of  semi- 
Teutonic  origin — Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland — to  all  of  which  she 
serves  as  a  hinterland.  Germany  is  therefore 
the  necessary  link  between  east  and  west, 
between  north  and  south.  War  was  the 
national  industry  of  Prussia  because  only 
through  war  could  an  artificial  state  like 
Prussia  achieve  its  ambitions.  But  if  war  has 
been  the  making  of  Prussia,  it  has  been  the 
unmaking  of  Germany.  A  German  war  has 
generally  meant,  not  a  local  war,  but  a  war 
on  every  frontier  and  with  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  thus  it 
was  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  thus  it  was  in 
the  recent  catastrophe.  Peace  is  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Germany  because  only  through 
peace  can  Germany  realise  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  her  position.  There  is  a 
tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that  in  his  prophetic 
work  on  perpetual  peace,  the  first  treatise  on 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
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Pierre  pointed,  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
to  the  German  Empire  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  everlasting  peace  was  not  a  Utopia. 
And  indeed  trom  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  for 
three  generations  Germany  alone  of  European 
nations  was  not  at  war.  Again  after  Waterloo 
for  fifty  years  the  German  Bund  was  the 
only  power  which  did  not  disturb  the 
peace. 

IV 

Even  as  Germany  is  predestined  for  peace, 
so  she  is  predestined  for  decentralisation  and 
a  federal  form  of  government.  Politically 
there  is  no  more  natural  affinity  between 
Prussia  and  the  German  genius  than  there  is 
between  the  sands  of  Pomerania  and  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Rhine.  The  differences  of  phy- 
sical surroundings,  the  diversity  of  religion, 
the  rich  variety  of  German  cities,  all  point  to 
the  same  political  conclusion.  No  nation  has 
carried  decentralisation  to  greater  lengths. 
On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  Germany 
was  still  a  mosaic  of  two  thousand  sove- 
reignties.  When  Bismarck  was  growing  up  to 
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manhood  three  hundred  of  those  sovereign- 
ties still  survived.  Prussian  centralisation 
was  an  inevitable  reaction  against  the  evils 
of  the  Kleinstaaterei,  so  bitterly  denounced 
by  Treitschke.  It  was  necessary  to  wipe 
out  the  countless  principalities ;  it  was  so 
inevitable  that  even  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many had  to  co-operate  in  the  undertaking. 
Napoleon  suppressed  even  more  German 
dynasts  than  Bismarck.  Even  more  than 
Bismarck  Napoleon  was  the  pioneer  of 
German  unity. 

For  the  old  Kleinstaaterei  Prussia  sub- 
stituted a  mechanical  unity  superimposed 
from  without.  Misled  by  appearances, 
German  publicists  overrated  the  advantages 
which  Germany  derived  from  Prussian  cen- 
tralisation in  the  economic  sphere.  But  even 
in  the  material  sphere  German  expansion  was 
due  not  so  much  to  Prussian  methods  or  to 
Prussian  victories,  but  to  the  effects  of  the 
Zollverein,  to  the  central  position  of  the 
country,  to  the  opening  of  Russian  resources, 
to  British  free  trade,  and  last,  not  least,  to 
German  scientific  organisation.  As  those 
publicists  have  overrated  the  advantages  of 
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Prussian  centralisation,  they  have  ignored 
its  disadvantages.  German  militarists  pro- 
claimed that  German  Kultur  was  threatened 
by  her  envious  neighbours.  The  only  real 
enemy  of  German  Kultur  has  been  Prussia. 
Impartial  German  observers  have  again  and 
again  contrasted  the  prodigious  expansion  of 
material  wealth  with  the  poverty  and  sterility 
of  the  artistic,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life 
in  the  Bismarckian  empire.  One  half-century 
of  Prussianism  has  not  produced  one  really 
great  personality  in  any  one  of  the  higher 
activities  :  not  one  statesman,  not  one  artist, 
not  one  poet,  not  one  thinker. 

The  political  expression  of  future  German 
decentralisation  ought  to  be  a  federation  of  free 
German  states  and  free  German  cities.  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  a  servile  imitator  in 
her  bureaucracy,  in  her  imperialism,  in  her 
commercialism,  on  the  contrary  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  municipal  government  and  in  federal 
government.  The  German  federation  of  to- 
morrow ought  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Bismarckian  structure.  It  should  be  a 
Staatenbund  and  not  a  Bundesstaat.  It  should 
not    be   a   syndicate   of   petty   despots   and 
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jealous  principalities.  Germany  should  retain 
her  economic  unity  and  her  intellectual  and 
scientific  organisation.  She  should  remain 
one  integral  whole  for  purposes  of  peace, 
she  should  only  be  divided  for  purposes 
of  aggression. 


The  imperialism  of  Prussia  is  but  the  old 
petty  nationalism  writ  large,  and  a  selfish 
nationalism  is  no  less  opposed  to  the  German 
temperament  than  Prussian  militarism  or 
Prussian  centralisation.  It  is  true  that  the 
tribal  religion  of  modern  Germany  has  been 
largely  assisted  by  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  by  the  servile  sub- 
ordination of  the  spiritual  power  to  the 
temporal.  But  apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  a  church  of  Junkers  and 
court  chaplains,  a  parochial  nationalism  is 
entirely  in  contradiction  with  German  con- 
ditions and  with  the  German  character. 
Other  nations  might  with  impunity  follow  a 
merely  national  policy.  Germany  cannot 
afford   to  live   in   splendid   isolation.    Both 
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geography  and  history  forbid  it.  Germany, 
precisely  because  she  is  the  core  of  Europe, 
is  more  dependent  on  Europe.  The  French 
rivers,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  are  only  French  rivers.  The  German 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  are  European 
rivers.  Germany  is  dependent  on  Europe  by 
the  very  poverty  of  her  economic  resources. 
She  is  not  a  self-contained,  self-sufficient  unit. 
Germany  is  bound  to  Europe  as  much  by  her 
strength  as  by  her  weakness.  The  weak  point 
of  the  German  genius  is  that  it  is  not  creative 
or  inventive,  that  it  has  to  rely  on  a  foreign 
impulse  and  a  foreign  stimulus.  The  strong 
point  of  the  German  genius  is  that  it  has  an 
infinite  capacity  for  adaptation  and  assimi- 
lation. The  German  is  the  ideal  middleman 
in  commercial  intercourse  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  ideas.  He  has  made  few  of  the  great 
modern  inventions,  but  he  has  turned  them 
all  to  practical  use.  He  has  only  produced  one 
of  the  supreme  poets  of  modern  times,  but  he 
has  acclimatised  them  all  in  the  Vaterland. 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  Poushkin  and  Cal- 
deron,  have  become  German  classics. 
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VI 

The  more  then  we  examine  German  history, 
the  more  we  analyse  the  German  temperament, 
the  more  we  realise  that  the  German  peril  is 
not  an  inevitable  peril.  If  it  does  come  it  will 
be  a  peril  of  our  own  creation.  Victors  are 
slow  to  learn  the  lessons  of  victory.  The  van- 
quished are  more  quick  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
defeat.  Germany  will  probably  learn  those 
lessons  with  German  thoroughness,  and  that 
thoroughness  will  be  all  the  more  thorough, 
the  more  complete  has  been  the  disaster. 
Unless  we  continue  to  interfere  as  we  are  un- 
fortunately doing  with  the  necessary  course 
of  events,  it  is  probable  that  '  Los  von  Berlin  ' 
and '  Los  von  Bismarck '  ought  to  be  the  watch- 
words of  future  German  policy.  Germany 
would  revert  to  the  principles  which  in  the  past 
made  her  great  and  admired.  When  Germany 
is  admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations  we 
have  many  reasons  to  hope  that  she  will  learn 
to  act  as  a  good  European.  She  has  nothing 
to  lose,  she  has  everything  to  gain,  by  becoming 
a  loyal  member  of  the  new  international  order. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  KAISER  AND  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 

There  are  two  arguments  adduced  against 
the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  The  first  is  used 
mainly  by  the  Gerijians  ;  the  second  mainly 
by  the  Allies. 

The  Germans  argue  that,  however  justly 
the  trial  may  be  conducted,  the  trial  in  itself 
is  a  shocking  travesty  of  justice.  The  Kaiser 
cannot  justly  be  traduced  before  any  court. 
He  did  not  act  in  a  private  capacity,  but  as 
a  ruler.  He  is  protected  by  his  office.  Under 
no  monarchical  constitution  can  a  king  do 
any  wrong.  Even  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy he  is  not  accountable,  and  the  entire 
responsibility  rests  with  his  ministers. 

The   obvious   reply  is   that   the   German 

constitution    can    only    protect    the    Kaiser 

within  the  limits  of  Germany  and  as  regards 
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any  crimes  perpetrated  against  the  German 
people  themselves.  But  with  regard  to  any 
damage  done  to  other  nations  no  German 
constitution,  or  any  constitution,  can  protect 
the  criminal.  Nor  does  it  even  matter  very 
much  whether  the  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  Kaiser  or  to  his  government,  whether 
the  Dutch  Government  grant  extradition  or 
whether  they  refuse  it ;  the  main  task  and 
purpose  of  the  trial  will  be,  not  to  exact 
punishment,  but  to  fix  responsibilities. 

The  Germans  further  argue  that  even  if 
the  Kaiser  could  be  tried  he  ought  to  be  tried 
by  a  neutral  court.  A  British  court  which 
would  try  the  Kaiser  would  mean  that  the 
British  people  would  be  both  judges,  parties, 
and  advocates.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
is  that  in  this  world  war,  morally  speaking, 
there  can  be  no  neutrals,  and  that  the  Kaiser 
would  be  tried,  not  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  whole  civilised  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  nations  argue 
that  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  would  only  be  a 
spectacular  demonstration  and  a  Machiavellian 
device  on  the  part  of  their  Governments  to 
divert    the    attention    of    the    people    from 
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internal  difficulties ;  that  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  such  a  trial  would 
rouse  passions  which  it  would  be  better  to 
allay  now  that  peace  has  been  achieved.  It 
is  objected  by  others  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  Kaiser  is  tried  or  not,  because 
the  whole  distinction  between  the  guilt  of 
the  Kaiser  and  the  guilt  of  his  people  is  itself 
an  unreal  one. 

Those  arguments  may  seem  much  more 
plausible  than  the  arguments  of  the  Germans. 
In  reality  they  are  even  more  hollow.  We 
shall  try  to  prove  very  briefly  that  a  trial 
of  the  Kaiser  does  raise  many  issues  which 
are  ignored  both  by  those  who  approve  it 
and  those  who  disapprove  it,  that  if  honestly 
conducted  it  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching 
moral  and  political  consequences,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  none  more  ardently 
than  by  the  German  people  themselves. 


Dismissing  then  the  previous  question 
whether  the  trial  in  itself  is  not  a  travesty 
of  justice,  and  assuming  that  the  trial  will 
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be  a  just  one,  we  are  bound  to  support  it 
because  for  the  first  time  it  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth.  Hitherto  essential  parts  of  the  truth 
have  been  withheld,  even  from  ourselves. 
The  diplomatic  history  of  the  war  has  been 
garbled  even  by  the  Allies.  Many  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Tsarist  Government  are 
not  yet  public  property.  If  the  trial  takes 
place  it  is  impossible  that  any  part  of  the 
truth  shall  be  any  longer  suppressed.  A  British 
criminal  Court  is  so  sacred  an  institution  that 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  even  for  political 
purposes  is  inconceivable.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  Continental  criminal 
procedure  that  the  accused  shall  be  assumed 
to  be  guilty  unless  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent. 
The  British  tradition  has  always  been  that 
the  accused  ought  to  be  assumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  can  be  proved  to  be  guilty.  Under 
this  British  tradition  the  German  Kaiser 
will  be  certain  of  a  fair  trial.  For  the  first 
time  we  shall  not  only  be  permitted  but 
compelled  to  approach  the  case  with  a  judicial 
mind.  For  the  first  time  we  shall  be  not 
only  permitted  but  compelled  to  hear  the 
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German  side.  For  that  very  reason  the 
German  people  even  more  than  ourselves 
ought  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  given 
them  to  state  their  case  before  the  bar  of 
civilisation. 

II 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  trial 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  German  people. 
By  revealing  the  decisive  part  played  by  an 
irresponsible  government  in  bringing  about 
the  war,  the  trial  would  probably  shift  the 
awful  burden  of  guilt  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  German  people  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  German  rulers. 

It  may  be  that  the  trial  would  prove  that 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser 
is  much  smaller  than  is  universally  assumed ; 
that  he  was  the  tool  of  a  few  conspirators 
in  particular  and  of  the  military  party  in 
general.  It  may  be  that  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  in  offering  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Kaiser  at  the  trial  is  not  only  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  loyalty  and  chivalry  but  by  a 
sense  of  justice.  It  may  be  that  morally 
the    Kaiser   might   plead  many  extenuating 
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circumstances.  He  may  plead  that  he  acted 
as  the  representative  of  a  race  of  soldiers,  as 
the  heir  of  an  evil  dynastic  inheritance ;  that 
he  only  did  what  a  Hohenzollern  could  be 
expected  to  do.  Politically  he  might  plead 
that  the  German  Government  honestly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  waging  a  war  of  defence ; 
that  Germany  was  surrounded  by  a  world 
of  enemies  ;  that  Russia  was  a  growing 
menace ;  that  sooner  or  later  a  European 
war  was  bound  to  come,  and  that  a  far- 
sighted  German  Government  was  therefore 
justified  in  waging  a  preventive  war  and  in 
choosing  its  own  time  for  such  a  preventive 
war ;  that  the  German  Government  acted 
on  principles  which  were  accepted  by  all 
other  nations  ;  that  its  policy  was  exactly 
the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was 
the  idol  of  the  British  people  and  the  demi- 
god of  British  historians ;  that  its  policy 
was  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  who  was  the  most 
admired  statesman  of  his  generation ;  that 
in  any  case  it  ill  becomes  Great  Britain,  the 
hereditary  ally  of  Prussia,  to  denounce  that 
German  power  which  could  never  have  grown 
without   British   support ;    that  if   Prussian 
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militarism  is  mainly  guilty  for  thi*  war,  then 
Great  Britain  must  bear  her  own  share  of  the 
guilt  because  she  was  ever  the  accomplice  of 
Prussia. 

But  whatever  extenuating  circumstances 
can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Government,  the  trial  would  certainly 
enable  us  to  apportion  the  exact  measure  of 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  William  II, 
to  his  Government,  to  the  ruling  classes,  and 
to  the  people.  It  would  probably  establish 
that  the  German  people  themselves  bore  but 
a  small  part  in  the  crime,  that  they  are  not 
the  authors  but  the  victims  of  the  war.  It 
is  true  that  once  the  war  was  declared  the 
German  people  enthusiastically  supported  it ; 
that,  if  democracy  is  government  by  public 
opinion,  then  German  democracy  was  guilty, 
for  German  public  opinion  was  fanatically  in 
favour  of  the  war.  But  this  German  public 
opinion  was  a  fiction.  There  can  be  no  public 
opinion  under  a  despotic  government.  Even 
in  a  free  country  it  is  easy  enough  for  a 
capitalistic  press  to  manufacture  public 
opinion.  How  much  more  easy  to  manu- 
facture public  opinion  in  a  country  where  all 
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the  spiritual  forces,  the  churches,  the  uni- 
versities, the  schools,  the  banks  and  the 
press,  were  all  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  militarist  government.  So  far  from  the 
German  Government  being  exonerated  by 
the  existence  of  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  the  war,  we  ought  to  consider  the  very 
creation  of  this  public  opinion,  and  the 
sinister  propaganda  engineered  by  the  German 
Government  with  all  its  hideous  accompani- 
ment of  lying  and  spying,  as  part  of  the  crime 
of  the  rulers.  We  know  that  as  the  war 
proceeded  the  conspiracy  of  lies  and  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  became  more  and  more 
shameless,  until  it  became  impossible  for 
the  German  people  to  know  one  particle  of 
the  truth. 

Ill 

We  are  told  that  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser 
would  revive  and  stir  those  very  passions 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  allay  now  that 
peace  has  been  declared.  We  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  a  trial  would  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  controlling  those 
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passions.  In  the  immediate  future  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way,  not  only  of  reconciliation 
but  of  a  mere  return  to  any  human  relation- 
ship between  the  belligerents,  is  the  present 
atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  delusion  in 
Germany,  of  hatred,  of  fear  and  suspicion 
in  allied  countries.  As  long  as  such  an 
atmosphere  exists  it  will  poison  any  inter- 
course between  the  nations.  The  Allies  believe 
that  the  German  people  as  a  people  perpe- 
trated a  hideous  crime.  The  Allies  further 
believe  that  the  Germans  would  do  it  again 
if  they  were  given  the  chance,  and  they  are 
justified  in  their  belief  by  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  still  assert  their  innocence  and  do 
not  reveal  the  slightest  signs  of  repentance. 
Surely  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  reconciliation 
and  forgiveness  when  the  criminal  starts 
by  assuming  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
forgiven. 

Any  searching  trial  under  the  League  of 
Nations  ought  to  go  a  long  way  towards  dis- 
pelling the  delusion,  the  hatred,  and  the  sus- 
picion. So  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned, 
it  will  put  an  end  to  the  still  prevailing  cant 
that   the   German    Government   is   perfectly 
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innocent  and  that  the  German  people  were 
waging  a  war  of  defence.     It  will  clearly  prove 
that  the  HohenzoUern  and  the  Habsburg  had 
the  main  share  in  initiating  the  war.     Con- 
versely,  so   far  as   the  Allies  are  concerned 
the  trial  will  prove  that  this   war   was   not 
a    mere    cinematographic     melodrama    with 
stainless   heroes   on   the  one   side   and   con- 
summate   villains     on    the    other ;     that    it 
was  rather   a   Sophoclean   or  Shakespearean 
tragedy  where  the  German  people  had  been 
driven  onwards   by  relentless  forces   beyond 
human  control.     The  trial  will  prove  more 
conclusively  than  any  other  method  that  the 
war  was  the  outcome  of  a  system,  of  a  creed, 
and  of  a  prmciple.     We  shall  still  be  entitled 
to  claim  indemnities  and  reparation  from  a 
people  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped 
by  their  rulers,  but  we  shall  hear  less  of  '  crime 
and  punishment.'     If  the  war  was  indeed  the 
outcome   of    a    system    and    a    spirit,    it    is 
obvious   that   you   cannot   punish  a   system 
and  a  creed,  you  can  only  change  it.     You 
cannot  condemn  an  evil  spirit,  you  can  only 
exorcise  it. 
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IV 

One  of  the  results  of  the  trial  ought  to  be 
to  strengthen  the  present  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Germany.  So  multitudinous  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  government,  so 
deeply  rooted  is  militarism,  so  urgent  is  the 
menace  of  anarchy,  that  there  is  always  a 
danger  lest  the  HohenzoUern  Empire  may  be 
restored  as  being  the  only  bulwark  against 
the  spirit  of  Bolshevism.  The  chances  of  such 
a  restoration  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as 
the  guilt  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  more 
clearly  recognised.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
even  a  passive  and  patient,  a  sentimental 
and  gullible  people  like  the  Germans  should 
still  give  their  affection  and  their  loyalty  to 
a  government  which  has  been  convicted  of 
having  deliberately  brought  about  all  the 
horrors  of  this  catastrophe. 

And  let  us  clearly  understand  that  unless 
such  a  proof  is  established,  the  present  gov- 
ernment can  strike  no  deep  roots.  Not  long 
ago  searching  inquiry  in  Mayence,  in  Coblenz, 
in   Bonn,  in  Cologne,  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
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Frankfurt  and  Weimar,  and  my  cross-examin- 
ation of  a  great  many  distinguished  German 
writers,  politicians,  and  business  men,  con- 
vinced me  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  educated  classes  still  believe  that  they  are 
the  aggrieved  party.  If  this  delusion  continues 
to  exist  in  the  future  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  sensible  and  honest  German  can  possibly 
justify  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  regime. 
After  Sedan  the  French  National  Assembly 
made  Napoleon  and  Bazaine  the  scapegoats 
of  the  war.  On  the  contrary  to-day  even  a 
socialist  German  assembly  continues  to  believe 
in  the  innocence  of  the  Kaiser.  If  such  a 
belief  is  justified  then  it  is  clear  that  to  over- 
throw the  Kaiser  was  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tude and  criminal  folly.  If  the  war  was  for 
the  German  people  a  war  of  self-defence, 
then  the  Emperor  stands  justified  before  his 
people,  and  not  only  is  he  justified,  but  he 
is  glorified.  For  in  so  far  as  this  war  was  a 
war  of  defence,  the  German  Government  can 
certainly  claim  to  have  made  a  wonderful 
defence.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Kaiser  that 
Germany  should  have  been  attacked  by  a 
world  of  enemies.     And  as  the  German  people 
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are  still  surrounded  by  a  world  of  enemies, 
the  sooner  German  patriots  rally  again 
under  the  banner  of  their  Emperor  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  future  of  Germany.  Such 
being  the  present  convictions  of  the  German 
people,  there  is  only  one  efficient  and  un- 
answerable means  of  finally  destroying  those 
convictions,  and  that  is  a  trial  of  the  Kaiser. 
To  investigate  judicially  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  is  therefore  not  merely  a  legal  solem- 
nity or  an  academic  inquiry ;  it  remains  a  vital 
issue  of  practical  statesmanship. 


Last,  but  not  least,  the  trial  has  a  symbo- 
lical meaning  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrule. 
It  will  be  an  impressive  demonstration  that 
international  justice  is  henceforth  a  concrete 
reality.  Even  the  spectacular  side,  which  will 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  most  illiterate 
and  the  most  callous,  would  have  immense 
political  value.  In  order,  however,  that  this 
demonstration  shall  be  complete,  the  trial 
ought  to  be  held  under  the  League  of  Nations 
sitting  as  a  supreme  court.     The  trial  would 
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in  fact  be  the  first  exercise  of  the  juridical 
functions  of  the  League.  Even  pacifist  writers 
who  believe  in  a  League  of  Nations  do  not 
sufficiently  realise  the  political  and  educa- 
tional value  of  a  judicial  sanction,  quite  apart 
from  any  military  sanction.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  learn  an  object  lesson  from 
the  experiment  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
American  Commonwealth  was  able  for  eighty 
years  to  maintain  peace  between  its  several 
states,  profoundly  divided  by  interest  and 
passion  and  principle,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
prestige,  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Federal  Court.  Indeed  the  War  of 
Secession  only  came  within  sight  when  that 
confidence  and  prestige  was  shaken  by  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  Dred-Scott  case. 
If  we  desire  the  League  of  Nations  to  become 
in  the  immediate  future  the  controlling  force 
in  international  politics,  nothing  would  more 
tend  than  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  to  establish 
and  to  consolidate  its  power.  That  in  my 
opinion  is  the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  not 
only  in  favour  of  the  trial  itself,  but  in  favour 
of  making  it  as  comprehensive,  as  searching, 
as  conclusive  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XII 

BELGIUM,    AS    THE    TYPE    OF   A    COMPOSITE 
NATIONALITY 

I 

The  juridical  status  within  the  League  of 
Nations  of  small  peoples  in  general  and  of 
Belgium  in  particular  will  be  the  acid  test 
of  the  new  statesmanship.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  the  national  historian  of 
Prussia,Treitschke,that  small  nationalitieshave 
no  right  to  exist ;  that  just  as  small  businesses 
are  doomed  to  be  absorbed  in  large  concerns, 
even  so  small  states  are  doomed  to  be  absorbed 
in  large  empires.  As  Treitschke  assumes 
that  the  essential  function  of  the  state  is 
the  assertion  of  power,  and  not  the  assertion 
of  justice  and  right,  or  the  diffusion  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  or    the  maintenance  of  law 

and  order,   he  logically  infers   that    a   vast 
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centralised  empire  is  the  ultimate  and  ideal 
political  form  of  the  modern  state,  that  a 
small  nationality  is  a  political  paradox  and 
a  futile  waste  of  political  energy.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  famous  Prussian  writer  that 
universal  history  does  not  in  the  least  bear 
out  this  ambitious  theory,  and  that  all  through 
the  ages  small  states,  insignificant  in  territory 
and  population,  have  done  far  more  than 
vast  empires  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 
Humanity  owes  the  foundations  of  its  religion 
to  the  small  state  called  Palestine.  It  owes 
the  foundations  of  all  science  and  the  per- 
fection of  all  arts  to  the  small  state  called 
Greece.  It  owes  its  political  liberty  and 
many  of  its  most  valued  intellectual  treasures 
to  the  small  states  called  Florence  and  Venice, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  And  does  not 
Germany  herself  owe  her  proudest  spiritual 
possessions  to  one  of  her  smallest  principal- 
ities and  universities,  Weimar  and  Jena  ? 

But  to  no  small  nation  has  modern  civili- 
sation been  more  deeply  indebted  than  to 
the  people  of  Belgium.  For  nearly  ten  cen- 
turies they  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
European  progress.     Belgium  has  indeed  be- 
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come  one  of  those  chosen  spots  where  civili- 
sation blossoms  out  as  by  a  mysterious  process 
of  spontaneous  generation.  Ever  since  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  the  Belgian  people  have 
achieved  conspicuous  and  almost  continuous 
triumphs  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  They  have 
been  again  and  again  the  champions  of  political 
liberty.  The  last  heroic  stand  which  they 
have  just  made,  and  which  has  saved  Europe 
from  an  appalling  catastrophe,  is  but  the 
latest  chapter  of  a  stirring  and  inspiring 
national  history,  of  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  introduction  briefly  to  recall  the  out- 
standing landmarks. 

II 

Belgium  is  both  a  fascinating  study  and 
a  perplexing  problem  in  the  mysteries  of  na- 
tionality. To  all  outward  appearance  Belgium, 
as  a  homogeneous  and  united  country,  has 
no  real  existence.  It  only  seems  a  geograph- 
ical expression  and  an  artificial  creation  of 
the  politician.  Apparently  there  never  did 
exist  such  a  political  phenomenon  as  a  united 
Belgian  people.  We  observe  in  the  north 
an  agricultural  plain,  one  continuous  market- 
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garden  and  a  flower-garden ;  in  the  south, 
the  Highlands  of  the  Ardennes,  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  an  interrupted  coalfield  and  a  busy 
beehive  of  industry.  We  observe  in  the  north 
a  Flemish  population  of  Teutonic  stock  ;  in 
the  south,  a  Walloon  population  of  French 
and  Celtic  origin.  We  observe  in  the  north 
one  of  the  most  devout  catholic  and  con- 
servative populations  of  Europe  ;  in  the  south, 
an  agnostic  and  anti-clerical  population,  a 
socialistic  and  turbulent  democracy. 

And  yet  the  history  of  Belgium  shows 
that  the  two  conflicting  sections  have  acted 
as  one  people  at  every  crisis  of  Belgian  history, 
that  they  have  felt  together  and  fought  to- 
gether in  the  supreme  hour  of  trial.  With 
all  their  differences — and  those  differences  are 
neither  few  nor  superficial — Flemings  and 
Walloons  *  have  always  revealed  the  same 
political  and  moral  personality.  They  have 
been  welded  together  by  common  political 
ideals  and  identical  municipal  institutions. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foreign  enemies, 
threatened  again  and  again  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, they  have  been  bound  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  by  a  common  political 
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danger  and  by  common  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  national  independence  and  European  liberty. 
During  the  war,  the  German  government  with 
its  usual  Machiavellian  cynicism  tried  to  divide 
the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons,  to  engineer  an 
*  activist  movement,'  to  establish  a  Flemish 
university  in  Ghent.  After  four  years  of  mar- 
tyrdom, the  two  elements  are  more  firmly 
knit  together  than  before  the  war. 


Ill 

Political  Belgium  seems  to  be  a  compara- 
tively upstart  state,  created  in  1831  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  European  Powers  and 
placed  under  their  joint  protection.  In 
reality,  this  little  upstart  state  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most 
venerable  nationalities  of  Europe.  When 
the  capital  of  the  HohenzoUern  was  only  a 
village  inhabited  by  savages,  Bruges  was 
already  the  Venice  of  the  North.  The  original 
title-deeds  of  Belgian  nobility  are  indelibly 
inscribed  in  the  most  famous  military  classic 
of  antiquity :  the  '  Gallic  War '  of  Julius 
Caesar.     In    all    his    campaigns,  Caesar  en- 
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countered  no  more  heroic  and  no  more 
dangerous  enemy.  The  Roman  legions  were 
repeatedly  threatened  with  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  and  Caesar 
paid  those  formidable  opponents  the  well- 
deserved  tribute  that  of  all  the  Gauls  the 
Belgians  were  the  bravest.  It  is  probable 
that  if  those  Celtic-Belgian  tribes  had  com- 
bined and  presented  a  united  front,  the  Roman 
invader  would  have  been  repelled.  But 
already  in  those  early  days  the  Belgian  people 
exhibited  that  clannish  and  separatist  spirit 
which  is  but  the  exaggeration  of  that  sturdy 
spirit  of  independence  which  has  always 
characterised  them.  It  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  the  Belgian  nation  has  fully  learned 
the  danger  of  that  extreme  individualism  and 
the  value  of  political  combination.  The  very 
motto  of  the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the 
modern  Belgian  kingdom,  '  L'union  fait  la 
force,'  shows  that  the  people  of  to-day  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  combination, 
and  in  their  present  resistance  against  the 
legions  of  the  German  Empire  the  perfect 
unity  and  unanimity  of  the  Belgian  people 
has  not  been  for  one  moment  disturbed. 
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IV 

After  the  Roman  conquest,  Belgium  for 
several  centuries  remains  hidden  from  our 
view  by  the  inroads  of  barbarism  and  by  the 
migrations  of  barbaric  hordes  which  con- 
tinuously threatened  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Like  the  other  parts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  and  Spain,  Celtic  Belgium 
was  overrun  with  Teutonic  tribes.  To  this 
early  stage,  we  can  trace  that  remarkable 
duality  of  race  and  language  which  will  ever 
remain  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Belgian  people.  Whereas  in  England  the 
aboriginal  and  the  conquering  races  were 
fused  into  one  Anglo-Saxon  people,  in  Belgium 
the  Celt  and  the  Teuton,  the  Fleming  and  the 
Walloon,  whilst  constantly  mingled,  did  yet 
remain  distinct.  Situated  on  the  highway 
of  European  invasion  and  at  the  cross-roads 
of  Western  Europe,  where  later  on  three 
empires  were  to  meet,  all  the  migratory 
currents  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  diverted 
to  Belgium.  The  first  two  dynasties  of 
Frankish    kings    were    first    established    on 
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Belgian  territory.  The  Merovingian  kings 
had  their  political  centre  in  Hainaut,  and  the 
Carolingian  dynasty  issued  from  Pepin  of 
Herstal,  and  Pepin  of  Landen  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Province  of  Liege. 

The  great  Emperor  of  the  West,  Charle- 
magne, is  claimed  by  the  French  as  a  French- 
man and  by  the  Germans  as  a  German  ;  in 
actual  fact  Charlemagne,  like  Charles-Quint, 
is  a  child  of  Belgian  soil. 


As  the  Greek  Empire  of  Alexander  was 
divided  amongst  his  lieutenants,  so  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne  were  divided 
amongst  his  descendants.  But  the  partition 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West  took  place  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  con- 
cerned or  to  geographical  and  political 
necessities.  The  partition  of  Belgium  was 
especially  irrational  and  paradoxical.  The 
greater  part  eventually  fell  to  the  German 
Empire,  and  only  a  small  fraction  to  France. 
But  that  part  which  went  to  the  German 
Empire  was  not  only  the  Duchy  of  Brabant, 
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but  the  Principality  of  Liege — that  is  to  say, 
the  most  French  portion  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  part  which  went  to  France  was  the  county 
of  Flanders — that  is  to  say^  the  most  Flemish 
section  of  the  population.  But  irrational  as 
the  partition  was,  to  its  happy  paradox  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  provinces  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence. 
If  the  partition  had  followed  the  lines  of 
latitude  (as  indicated  in  the  linguistic  and 
racial  map),  instead  of  following  the  lines  of 
longitude  (as  indicated  in  the  historical  map), 
the  Teutonic  population  of  Belgian  might 
have  coalesced  with  the  Teutonic  population 
of  Germany,  and  the  French  population  of 
Belgium  with  that  of  France,  and  Belgium 
would  have  been  blotted  out  from  the  map  of 
Europe  as  a  separate  nationality.  But  as 
a  French-speaking  population  was  joined 
to  the  German  Empire,  and  a  Flemish- 
speaking  population  to  the  French  monarchy, 
neither  the  feudal  suzerainty  of  France  nor 
that  of  Germany  could  ever  become  a  reality. 
Germany  was  too  weak,  and  even  France 
was  not  strong  enough  to  assimilate  and  in- 
corporate the  Belgian  population.     From  the 
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chaos  of  feudalism  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  emerged  as  independent 
principalities. 

VI 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  essentials 
the  political,  linguistic,  and  economic  divisions 
of  Belgium  have  not  substantially  changed 
since  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  Flemish 
and  the  French-speaking  races  has  always 
followed  the  boundary  dividing  Flanders 
from  Hainaut  and  the  boundary  dividing 
Limburg  from  Liege  and  cutting  Brabant 
in  the  centre  at  Brussels.  This  immutability 
of  the  Belgian  linguistic  frontier  for  fifteen 
centuries  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
facts  of  European  history. 

What  is  true  of  the  linguistic  division  is 
equally  true  of  the  political.  The  present 
provinces  of  Belgium  are  not  merely  adminis- 
trative divisions  like  the  French  departments 
they  have  had  a  continued  historical  existence. 
Alongside  the  territories  of  Antwerp,  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  Limburg  and  Hainaut,  the  county 
of  Flanders,  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  and  the 
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principality  of  Liege  have  remained  through 
the  ages  the  three  chief  political  organisms 
of  Belgium. 

Even  the  economic  divisions  have  not 
materially  changed.  Flanders  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Scheldt  and  of  the  Lys  have 
always  been  the  centre  of  the  cloth  industry. 
Liege  and  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sambre  have  always  been  the  highways  of 
international  commerce. 


VII 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  human  and  political  interest  of 
Belgian  history  centres  in  the  county  of 
Flanders,  which  was  nominally  the  fief  of  the 
kings  of  France,  but  which  was  in  reality 
a  federation  of  independent  communities. 
Flanders  is  the  chosen  soil  of  municipal  liberty. 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Ypres,  Courtrai,  Audenarde, 
were  from  an  early  date  flourishing  and  teem- 
ing industrial  cities.  In  times  of  peace  the 
cities  would  be  given  up  to  internecine  feuds. 
The  rivalry  between  Bruges  and  Ghent  was 
as  ardent  as  that  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
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between  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  times  of  war 
they  would  merge  their  differences  and  they 
would  combine  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  that  combination  was  sufficient  to  break 
the  formidable  power  of  the  French  kings. 
The  battle  of  the  '  Golden  Spurs,'  where  the 
flower  of  French  chivalry  was  mowed  down, 
is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
European  freedom  in  a  much  more  real  sense 
than  the  battle  of  Cregy  or  Agincourt.  The 
kings  of  England  realised  the  political  and 
economic  power  of  the  Flemish  republics. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War,  Edward  HI  negotiated  a  coalition  of 
the  Flemish  burghers  against  the  French 
kings,  and  courted  the  favour  of  the  proud 
leader  of  the  Ghent  artisans,  Jacques  van 
Artvelde.  It  is  significant  that  Edward  III 
sought  recognition  from  the  German  rulers 
as  vicar  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  for  the 
Province  of  Brabant.  That  alliance  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  with  England  against  France 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  political  Anglo- 
Belgian  Alliance.  But  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages  the  economic  union  between  Flanders 
and  England  was  even  closer  than  the  politi- 
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cal.  Flanders  was  the  great  cloth-producing 
country  of  Europe,  and  England  the  wool- 
producing  country.  The  one  country  was 
economically  dependent  on  the  other,  and  the 
prohibition  to  export  wool  from  England 
into  Flanders  was  sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
whole  industrial  life  of  the  people,  and  to 
conjure  up  the  spectre  of  starvation,  even  as 
the  stoppage  of  American  cotton  during  the 
War  of  Secession  brought  about  the  cotton 
famine  of  Lancashire. 


VIII 

Although  Flanders  remained  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages  the  sacred  land  of  demo- 
cracy, even  Flanders  must  yield  in  political 
importance  to  the  neighbouring  Duchy  of 
Brabant.  Neither  Bruges,  with  all  its 
splendour,  nor  Ghent,  with  all  its  heroism, 
nor  Antwerp,  with  all  its  wealth,  could  ever 
become  the  capital  of  Belgium.  That  proud 
position  was  reserved  for  Brussels.  Brussels 
is  the  meeting-place  of  Fleming  and  Walloon. 
It  is  the  kernel  and  nucleus  of  the  Belgian 

nationality.     Situated  in  the  heart  of  Belgium, 
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between  Flanders  and  Liege,  Brabant  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  umpire  and  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  conflicting 
provinces.  Its  government  possessed  that 
political  tact,  that  sympathy  and  that  wise 
moderation  which  were  always  alien  to  the 
unruly  democracies  of  East  and  West. 
Whereas  Flanders  and  Liege  were  continually 
at  war,  Brabant  was  comparatively  immune. 
Security  brought  prosperity,  and  prosperity 
brought  with  it  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 
The  position  of  supremacy  was  firmly  estab- 
lished under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  A 
younger  branch  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
France,  the  Burgundian  House,  succeeded 
through  conquest,  marriage,  and  diplomacy 
in  gathering  round  the  central  province  of 
Brabant  the  scattered  dominions  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Burgundian  Court  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  Europe,  and  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  included  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  Belgian  chivalry.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Brabant  possessed  all  the  in- 
struments of  a  highly-developed  culture.  In 
Louvain  it  possessed  a  flourishing  university, 
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in  Antwerp  a  thriving  harbour,  in  Malines  a 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  city,  in  Brussels  a 
beautiful  capital. 

IX 

Whereas  Brabant  occupied  a  central, 
political  position,  the  principality  of  Liege 
always  maintained  an  eccentric  position,  and 
almost  formed  a  country  apart.  Its  political 
status  was  peculiar  and  contradictory.  An 
industrial  state  under  a  prince  of  the  Church, 
Liege  enjoyed  a  benevolent  but  capricious  and 
despotic  patriarchal  regime,  and  for  centuries 
it  remained  a  city  of  priests  and  convents.  A 
highly  developed  community  of  artisans,  with 
the  flourishing  iron  and  brass  factories  of 
Huy  and  Dinant,  it  was  characterised  by 
that  restless  spirit  which  has  always  animated 
the  population  of  ironworkers.  Although 
French  in  sympathy  and  language,  Liege 
owed  allegiance  to  Germany,  but  was 
practically  autonomous. 

The  danger  came  to  Liege  from  another 
quarter,  from  the  ambitious  House  of 
Burgundy.     The   ruthless   invasion   of   Liege 
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by  the  hordes  of  Charles  the  Bold  provides 
the  historical  background  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  historic  defence  of  Liege  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  the  theme  of  a  brilliant  novel  of 
modern  Belgian  literature,  '  La  Cite  ardente/ 
by  Monsieur  Carton  de  Wiart,  the  present 
eminent  Minister  of  Justice.  History  once 
more  was  to  repeat  itself.  After  more  than 
four  hundred  years  the  heroism  of  the  '  Burn- 
ing City '  has  exceeded  the  wildest  visions 
of  the  romanticists. 


X 

The  House  of  Burgundy  not  only  brought 
prosperity  to  the  Belgian  provinces — un- 
fortunately, it  also  brought  political  subjec- 
tion. The  House  of  Spain,  which  succeeded 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  brought  both  world- 
empire  and  spiritual  slavery.  Under  Charles  V, 
himself  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  Belgium  became 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Spanish  Crown. 
But  the  Belgian  people  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  proud  position  which  they  occupied  in  the 
dominions  of   Charles-Quint.     They  had   to 
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bear  the  chief  burden  in  the  Imperial  taxa- 
tion, and  the  cities  of  Belgium  contributed 
a  larger  share  to  the  Spanish  exchequer 
than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  empire 
combined.  But,  worst  of  all,  the  Belgian 
peoples  lost  their  spiritual  liberties.  Belgium 
had  always  been  a  profoundly  Catholic 
country,  but  their  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Irish  Catholics,  was  the  religion  of  a  free 
people.  Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  Liberal 
Catholicism  of  the  Belgian  people  became  the 
narrow  and  oppressive  creed  of  Torquemada. 
But  it  is  not  Philip  II,  but  Charles  V  who 
is  responsible  for  introducing  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  into  Belgium.  Nor  is  it  Philip  II, 
but  Charles  V  who  established  Spanish  despot- 
ism. It  was  Charles  V,  the  citizen  of  Ghent, 
who  crushed  for  ever  the  liberties  of  the 
turbulent  and  careless  democracy  on  the 
Scheldt. 


XI 

With  the  exception  of  Ghent,  the  Belgian 
cities  had  submitted  meekly  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Great  Emperor.     But  public  discontent 
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came  to  a  head  under  Philip  11.  The  Belgian 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  episodes  in  the 
struggle  of  human  freedom.  Historians  have 
generally  drawn  a  one-coloured  picture  of 
that  struggle.  Holland  has  received  all  the 
credit  of  the  heroic  resistance  against  Spanish 
tyranny.  There  is  a  mischievous  legend 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Motley 
that  the  Belgian  people  did  not  play  their 
part  in  the  great  spiritual  battle.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Belgium  bore  the  brunt  of  the  main 
fight  against  Spain.  The  situation  was  not 
unlike  that  which  obtains  to-day.  Belgium 
was  far  more  vulnerable  than  Holland.  It 
offered  a  much  more  tempting  prey  to  the 
Spanish  conqueror.  But  if  the  Belgian  rebels 
did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the  Spaniards, 
as  to-day  they  have  not  succeeded  in  driving 
out  the  Germans,  they  wore  out  their  re- 
sistance and  made  the  final  triumph  of  Holland 
possible,  even  as  the  resistance  of  Belgium 
to-day  has  made  possible  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  as  dramatic  as  the  siege  of  Ley  den, 
or   as    the  siege  of  Liege   in    the  twentieth. 
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The  ultimate  failure  of  the  Belgians  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
geographical  position  and  to  the  fatality  of 
circumstances.  Dutch  and  Belgians  could 
not  work  together.  Their  religious  aspira- 
tions were  different.  Puritanism  and  Calvinism 
never  found  congenial  soil  in  Belgium. 
Belgian  and  Dutch  economic  interests  were 
divergent.  Belgium  was  mainly  industrial. 
Holland  was  mainly  commercial  and  maritime. 
In  Holland  the  patrician  merchant  class  was 
supreme.  Belgium  was  always  essentially 
a  democratic  country. 

XII 

The  Belgian  people  were  defeated  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Spain,  but  their 
spirit  was  not  crushed,  and  as  the  result  of 
their  indomitable  resistance  they  secured  a 
large  measure  of  self-government  and  religious 
liberty.  The  tie  with  Spain  was  practically 
severed,  Belgium  constituted  a  separate  state 
under  a  Spanish  infanta  and  an  Austrian 
archduke,  and  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
her  allegiance  was  transferred  to  an  Austrian 
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prince.  And  although  nominally  under 
Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  the  people  re- 
tained their  ancient  franchise.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  Belgium  was 
one  of  the  freest  countries  of  Europe.  Under 
Archduke  Albert,  Belgium  rapidly  recovered 
from  the  wars  of  religion.  Home  industries 
revived.  Brussels  and  Antwerp  once  more 
were  the  centres  of  European  Art.  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck  became  the  official  painters 
of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  international  trade  of  Belgium  was  merci- 
lessly annihilated  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Colonisation  Company  of  Ostend 
was  suppressed,  and  for  nearly  three  centuries 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  was  closed  to  Belgian 
commerce.  Even  as  Antwerp  once  had  in- 
herited the  prosperity  of  Bruges,  so  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam  succeeded  to  the  wealth 
of  Antwerp. 

xni 

Although  the  Belgian  people  retained  an 
ample  measure  of  political  liberty  and  self- 
government  under  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule, 
they  suffered  severely  from  their  geographi- 
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cal  position.  All  through  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  Belgium  became 
the  battlefield  of  Europe,  and  in  the  plains 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  Powers  of  Europe 
fought  out  their  quarrels.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  in  Germany  has  been  adduced  by  German 
historians  as  the  main  reason  of  the  backward 
state  of  the  German  people.  But  the  Euro- 
pean wars  in  Belgium  lasted  not  thirty,  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Yet  Belgium 
retained  its  vitality.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  European  history  than  the  re- 
cuperative power  of  the  little  Belgian  people, 
and  it  is  amazing  that  they  should  have  main- 
tained a  highly  civilised  life  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions. 


XIV 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Belgium, 
more  than  any  other  country,  would  have 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Freedom  was  the  dominant  instinct 
of  the  race,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  country 
were  democratic.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
those  traditions  were  democratic,  and  because 
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even  under  Austrian  rule  Belgium  had  al- 
ready achieved  self-government,  that  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  come  as  a  fresh 
revelation.  To  the  Belgian  people  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  French  gospel,  and  what- 
ever there  was  of  novelty  was  repellent  to 
their  religious  convictions.  For  Belgium  was 
a  profoundly  Catholic  country.  On  the  eve 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  Belgians  had 
strongly  opposed  the  so-called  '  Religious 
Reforms  '  of  Joseph  II,  mainly  because  those 
reforms  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Belgian  people  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
the  reactionary  '  revolution  '  of  Brabant  had 
not  been  quelled  at  the  outburst  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  The  Belgian  peasantry 
resisted  the  French  invader  with  the  same 
determination  which  they  showed  against 
the  Austrian  despot.  But  the  resistance  was 
unavailing.  For  twenty-five  years  Belgium 
was  incorporated  first  in  the  French  Republic 
and  afterwards  in  the  Napoleonic  Empire. 
French  institutions  were  introduced  and  the 
*Code  Napoleon'  became  the  law  of  the  country. 
Belgium  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  con- 
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querors.  Antwerp,  which  in  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  was  to  be  a  pistol  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Britain,  became  once  more  for  a  brief 
moment  the  leading  port  of  the  Continent. 

XV 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  18 14  Belgium 
was  added  to  the  newly  constituted  Kingdom 
of  Holland.  To  the  mind  of  doctrinaire  diplo- 
macy the  union  of  the  two  countries  was  a 
felicitous  combination.  Geographically  they 
were  one  country.  Economically  they  were 
self-sufficient.  Politically,  they  constituted 
a  '  buffer  state  '  between  Germany  and  France. 
But  geography  is  not  the  final  factor  in  the 
political  life  of  nations.  In  temperament, 
in  religion,  Holland  and  Belgium  had  little 
in  common.  The  larger  and  richer  nation 
was  subjected  to  the  smaller.  A  Catholic 
nation  was  added  to  a  Protestant.  A  Walloon 
people  was  added  to  a  Dutch.  The  countries 
were  also  opposed  in  sentiment  and  tradition. 
A  union  which  had  failed  even  in  the  heroic 
and  plastic  days  of  the  Spanish  struggle, 
when    both   nations   were    allied    against    a 
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common  enemy,  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  in  time  of  peace. 
The  artificial  union  lasted  for  fifteen  years 
and  collapsed  at  the  first  attack.  In  1830 
the  Belgian  people  rose  against  the  Dutch 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  union  was  in  fact 
dissolved. 

XVI 

Belgium  was  declared  a  perpetually  neutral 
state,  and  was  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  all  the  European  Powers,  including  Prussia. 
More  than  ever  the  independence  of  Belgium 
had  become  a  political  necessity,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  absolute  appropriateness  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  was  created,  not  in 
order  to  indulge  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Belgian  people,  but  because  it  answered 
a  European  need.  It  was  the  creation  of  the 
International  Law  of  Europe  and  the  key- 
stone of  European  policy. 

The  destinies  of  the  new  kingdom  were 
entrusted  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Coburg.  The  Belgian  people  were  indeed 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  their  first  ruler. 
Leopold  I,  even  in  the  judgment  of  hostile 
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German  historians  like  Treitschke,  was  by  far 
the  ablest  monarch  of  his  generation.  He 
combined  tact  and  shrewdness  with  firmness 
and  decision.  Readers  of  the  correspondence 
of  Queen  Victoria  know  how  for  nearly  thirty 
years  he  remained  the  trusted  adviser  of  his 
Royal  niece  of  Britain.  He  was  the  exemplary 
traditional  ruler  of  modern  times,  the  impartial 
umpire  between  contending  factions,  the  wise 
adviser  of  his  statesmen.  When  in  1848  the 
thrones  of  the  Habsburgs  and  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  and  the 
Orleans  of  France,  were  shaken  to  their 
foundations,  the  newly  established  kingdom 
of  Belgium  alone  resisted  the  storm. 

xvn 

The  history  of  Belgium  from  1830  to  1914 
is  the  history  of  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous prosperity,  and  of  a  prodigious  eco- 
nomic expansion.  There  is  no  other  example 
in  history  of  a  development  both  so  rapid  and 
yet  so  secure.  Although  the  smallest  kingdom 
of  Europe,  Belgium  became  a  commercial  and 
industrial    power    of    the    first    magnitude. 
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Party  feeling  might  run  high,  but  it  did  not 
Interfere  with  the  peaceful  developments  of 
the  country.  Belgium  became  a  flourishing 
market-garden  in  the  Flemish  North,  a  busy 
beehive  of  industry  in  the  French  South.  It 
became  the  most  thickly  populated  country 
of  the  Continent.  In  no  other  country  was 
the  art  of  living  carried  further.  No  other 
country  was  more  pleasant  to  live  in.  Here 
all  nations  met  on  a  friendly  ground.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  and  German  settlers  had  chosen 
Belgium  as  their  place  of  residence.  In  every 
historical  city  of  Belgium  and  Brussels,  in 
Antwerp  and  Ghent,  were  to  be  found  British 
and  German  colonies. 


XVIII 

To-day  the  beehive  of  industry  is  destroyed, 
the  market-garden  and  flower-garden  are 
ravaged,  the  thickly  populated  country  is 
deserted,  its  prosperity  is  ruined.  The  busy 
people  has  become  a  nation  of  unemployed. 
Those  peaceful  plains  have  become  the  theatre 
of  the  most  appalling  war  in  human  history. 
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Everywhere  the  Belgian  people  are  sorrow- 
stricken,  panic-stricken,  famine-stricken.  But 
uncertain  though  the  immediate  future  of 
Belgium  may  be,  the  future  is  certain. 
From  this  awful  ordeal  a  greater  and  nobler 
Belgium  will  emerge.  The  Belgian  people 
have  not  only  been  the  innocent  victims  of  an 
odious  crime,  they  have  also  been  the  cham- 
pions of  European  freedom.  Never  did  a  small 
nation  vindicate  more  eloquently  its  right 
to  exist.  The  Belgian  people,  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  modern  history,  have  remained 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  past.  They 
have  added  a  stirring  chapter  to  the  annals 
of  human  heroism,  they  have  triumphantly 
proved  the  value  of  small  nationalities.  Bel- 
gium has  saved  Europe,  and  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  Europe  will  not  repudiate  the  debt 
she  owes  to  the  little  nation  that  helped  to 
save  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

AMERICA   AND   THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 

The  position  occupied  by  America  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  will  probably 
appear  to  future  historians  as  one  of  the 
startling  paradoxes  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  results  of  the  world-war.  Here  is 
a  country  divided  from  Europe  by  thousands 
of  miles,  and  by  a  tradition  of  splendid  isola- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  essential  principles 
of  her  policy.  This  country  had  only  come 
into  the  war  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  her 
sacrifices  have  borne  no  proportion  to  the 
sacrifices  suffered  by  the  other  belligerents. 
She  came  in,  not  as  an  ally,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent partner.  She  refused  to  merge  her 
identity  or  to  be  a  party  to  any  previous 
treaties  concluded  by  the  Allies.  Yet  almost 
at  once  America  assumed  a  position  of  leader- 
ship. She  appeared  as  the  arbitrator  and  the 
240 
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umpire.  And  in  doing  so  she  obeyed  her  own 
principles,  pursued  her  own  methods.  Until 
near  the  end  of  the  war  the  Allies  had  followed 
a  hesitating  policy.  From  the  day  America 
entered  the  war  she  followed  a  straight  line^ 
she  was  perplexed  by  no  doubts.  The 
Allies  met  in  secret  councils ;  America 
proclaimed  her  terms  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world. 

Not  only  has  this  American  leadership 
not  been  resented,  rather  has  it  been  welcomed 
by  Europe.  Knowing  the  sensitiveness  of 
national  feelings,  the  bitterness  of  inter- 
national jealousies,  one  might  have  expected 
instinctive  impatience  of  the  American 
forwardness.  One  might  at  least  have  ex- 
pected some  timid  objections,  but,  not  only 
did  the  Allies  not  object  to,  rather  did  they 
invite,  American  interference.  All  over  the 
globe  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson 
were  discussed  as  if  they  had  been  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  the  Law,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  new  Declaration  of  European  inde- 
pendence, the  Constitutional  Charter  of  the 
new  era. 

Popular    opinion,    obeying    that    instinct 
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for  hero-worship  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  crowd,  seems  to  have  explained  the 
secret  of  American  leadership  by  the  com- 
manding personality  of  President  Wilson. 
It  is  assumed  that  he  is  the  one  statesman 
towering  above  all  others,  the  political  super- 
man ;  he  alone  has  been  far-sighted,  wise, 
patient ;  he  alone  has  been  biding  his  time, 
preparing  for  war,  educating  popular  opinion 
and  then  striking  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  after 
the  war  was  over  he  alone  kept  his  head 
clear  of  war  passion  and  war  prejudice,  he 
alone  showed  the  moderation  and  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  true  statesman. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  simple  theory  does  not 
quite  fit  the  facts,  nor  does  it  altogether  explain 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  either 
the  qualities  or  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  has  force  of  character,  political  integrity, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  considerable  courage — 
including  the  courage  of  contradicting  him- 
self; but  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
has  revealed  himself  as  a  political  superman, 
still  less  has  he  revealed  himself  as  a  political 
prophet.  He  did  not  educate  American  public 
opinion,  but  insisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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war  that  all  Americans  should  remain  neutral, 
even  in  thought,  and  for  two  years  he 
surrendered  the  people  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  German  propagandists.  He  did  not 
prepare  for  the  struggle,  but  expected  on  the 
contrary  until  the  last  moment  that  he  might 
keep  his  people  out  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
foresee  the  course  which  events  were  to  take, 
but  again  and  again  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  did  not  control  events,  events  controlled 
him. 

But  if  President  Wilson  is  not  a  super- 
man, he  is,  what  is  far  more  important,  a 
representative  American ;  and  the  American 
constitution,  by  investing  him  with  power 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  statesman, 
entitles  him  to  be  the  spokesman  of  his  people 
and  lends  to  every  utterance  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents. If  he  has  not  shown  the  initiative 
and  daring  of  a  great  leader,  he  may  at  least 
be  said  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  one 
hundred  miUion  American  citizens.  And 
those  hundred  million  American  citizens  are 
better  qualified  to  act  as  umpires  than  any 
other  nation.     It  is  true  the  Americans  are 
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far  away  from  the  European  scene,  but  their 
very  remoteness  is  an  advantage  and  enables 
them  to  take  a  more  detached  view.  It  is 
true  they  have  not  suffered  as  much  as  the 
other  belligerents,  but  for  that  reason  their 
judgment  will  not  be  dimmed  by  hatred  and 
revenge.  It  is  true  they  have  no  special 
political  interests  in  Europe,  but  that  dis- 
interestedness is  an  invaluable  asset,  and  for 
that  very  reason  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
impartial  in  settling  the  numberless  knotty 
questions  that  are  bound  to  arise.  It  is 
true  they  have  no  special  link  with  any  one 
of  the  belligerents,  and  they  have  many 
common  links  with  all  the  belligerents,  but 
for  that  very  reason  they  may  be  relied  upon 
in  the  fullness  of  time  to  reconcile  a  divided 
and  distracted  world. 

It  is  especially  in  defining  the  relation  of 
President  Wilson  to  the  League  of  Nations 
that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  his  repre- 
sentative character,  it  is  especially  with  regard 
to  it  that  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
his  influence  entirely  depends  on  his  expressing 
adequately  and  faithfully  the  aspirations 
and  opinions  of  his  own  people.     And  in  this 
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connection  the  European  Press  has  emphasised 
far  too  much  the  personal  convictions  and 
the  personal  part  played  by  the  President. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
movement.  His  predecessor,  ex-President 
Taft,  founded  the  *  League  to  Enforce  Peace ' 
when  President  Wilson  was  still  the  pacifist 
neutralist  of  the  Bryan  school.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  ideal  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  stand  and  fall  with  President  Wilson. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  future  of  the  institution 
depends  on  his  support  and  will  be  com- 
promised when  that  support  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
a  hothouse  plant  grown  in  the  academic 
gardens  of  Princeton  University.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  not  the  ideal  of  one  man.  It  was 
the  ideal  of  a  people  before  it  became  the 
ideal  of  the  world.  To  identify  the  League 
with  Wilson  is  not  to  strengthen  it  but  to 
weaken  it — it  is  to  give  to  one  man  what 
belongs  to  a  Commonwealth.  The  Americans 
do  not  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  because 
President  Wilson  believes  in  it.  It  would 
be  more  true  to  say  that  Wilson  has  come  to 
believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  because  the 
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American   people   have   adopted   it   as   their 
national  creed. 

There  lies  the  deeper  reason  why  all 
nations  should  welcome  the  leadership  of 
America.  It  is  instinctively  felt  that  the 
Peace  Settlement  must  be  the  triumph  of 
principles  which  are  distinctly,  specifically 
American,  quite  irrespectively  of  anything 
President  Wilson  himself  may  think  or 
accomplish.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that 
the  new  world  should  have  been  called  in  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  For  130  years 
America  was  set  apart  and  was  dedicated  to 
a  political  experiment  untried  in  any  other 
country  or  any  other  age.  She  has  been 
able  to  conduct  the  experiment  on  a  scale 
undreamt  of  and  under  conditions  impossible 
in  Europe.  She  has  overcome  obstacles 
which  elsewhere  could  not  have  been  overcome. 
She  had  not  to  contend  against  reactionary 
traditions,  or  against  vested  interests.  She 
was  not  weighed  down  with  a  sinister  inheri- 
tance of  violence,  intolerance  or  hatred.  She 
was  able  to  start  with  a  clean  slate.  And 
now  in  the  fullness  of  time,  Europe,  taught 
by    her    own    tragic    but    purifying    ordeal, 
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is  at  last  ready  to  benefit  by  the  American 
experiment. 

To  Europe  the  League  may  be  only  an 
abstract  theory.  To  every  thinking  American 
it  is  a  living  inspiration,  and  a  concrete  reality. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  League,  European 
nations  will  have  to  submit  to  radical  changes 
in  the  methods  of  their  government,  in  the 
very  texture  of  their  thought.  They  will 
have  to  break  with  their  past.  But  America 
has  only  to  be  true  to  herself,  true  to  her 
ideals,  to  her  traditions  and  to  her  institu- 
tions. By  their  whole  history,  by  their 
temperament,  by  their  faith,  the  American 
people  have  been  prepared,  and  consecrated 
for  the  work  which  is  to  receive  its  con- 
summation in  the  coming  generation. 

I. — The  League  of  Nations  as  an 
American  Philosophy 

A  belief  in  the  League  of  Nations  implies 
a  definite  attitude  of  mind  and  a  definite 
philosophy  of  life.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you 
assume  the  possibility  in  the  settlement  of 
international  affairs  of  substituting  argument 
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and  discussion  for  violence  and  passion,  you 
must  begin  by  assuming  that  it  is  reason  and 
not  passion,  that  it  is  sympathy  and  not 
hatred,  that  it  is  co-operation  and  not  conflict 
which  are  the  law  of  the  moral  universe,  and 
which  are  supreme  in  the  governance  of  the 
world.  Sceptics  who  assume  that  this  world 
is  given  over  to  chance  cannot  in  sound  logic 
accept  the  League  of  Nations.  Pessimists 
who  assume  that,  in  the  perennial  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  evil  is  as  likely  to 
triumph  as  goodness,  cannot  accept  the  League 
of  Nations.  Machiavellian  politicians  who 
assume  that  all  public  as  well  as  private 
relations  between  men  are  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  jungle,  cannot  accept  the  League 
of  Nations.  Theologians  of  the  old  calvin- 
istic  school  who  are  always  emphasising 
original  sin  and  the  natural  corruption  of 
man  cannot  accept  the  League  of  Nations. 
Mystics  and  sentimentalists  who  are  always 
inclined  to  distrust  human  reason  as  a  safe 
guide  of  conduct  and  who  prefer  to  trust 
to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  sentiment  cannot 
accept  the  League  of  Nations.  Materialists 
and  Darwinians  who  assume  that  the  struggle 
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for  life  is  the  one  condition  of  progress  cannot 
accept  the  League  of  Nations.  The  only 
solid  philosophical  basis  for  a  belief  in  the 
League  of  Nations  is  an  unshakable  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  human  reason.  Without 
the  conviction  that  it  is  man's  destiny  and 
dignity  to  control  both  the  hostile  forces  of 
Nature  and  the  malignant  passions  in  his  own 
breast,  belief  in  the  League  of  Nations  can 
strike  no  root. 

Now  it  has  to  be  noted  that  this  rational 
optimism,  this  implicit  confidence  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  reason  is  the  one 
characteristic  feature  of  all  American  thinking. 
It  may  be  that  America  has  not  erected 
metaphysical  structures  as  imposing  as  those 
of  Germany,  even  as  her  national  genius  has 
not  predisposed  her  to  produce  masterpieces 
of  tragic  literature.  But  American  thinkers 
have  nevertheless  produced  a  philosophy 
which  is  distinctly  and  pre-eminently  national. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  it  in  one  sweeping 
formula.  It  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a 
philosophy  of  practical  idealism,  and  in  the 
elaboration  of  that  national  idealism  the  Ameri- 
can genius  has  displayed  marvellous  ingenuity 
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and  resourcefulness.  But  whatever  label  we 
attach  to  this  American  theory  of  life,  it  rightly 
entitles  them  to  the  credit  of  having  made 
an  original  and  vital  contribution  to  the  moral 
and  political  thought  of  mankind.  You  find 
this  '  practical  idealism  '  running  as  a  golden 
thread,  as  a  leitmotiv,  through  every  sphere 
of  American  activity.  You  find  it  in  the 
shrewd  wisdom  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  You 
find  it  in  the  statesmanship  of  Hamilton, 
Washington,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  find 
it  in  the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and 
Walt  Whitman.  You  find  it  in  the  humour  of 
Mark  Twain  and  0.  Henry.  You  find  it  in 
the  history  of  Motley  and  in  the  psychology 
of  William  James.  You  find  it  in  the  essays 
of  Thoreau  ;  you  find  it  in  most  perfect  form 
in  the  essays  of  Emerson.  You  find  it  in 
the  spirit  of  American  churches  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  universities.  You  find  it  in 
the  universal  popular  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion. You  discover  it  even  in  the  heresies 
of  the  Mormons,  and  in  the  extravagances 
of  the  Christian  Scientists  :  for  so  compelling 
is  the  American  belief  that  truth  and  reason 
must   prevail,   so   passionate   their   faith   in 
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moral  and  physical  health  as  the  ultimate 
reality,  that  an  undisciplined  mind  may  be 
driven  to  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  even  disease  and  death  may  be  annihilated 
by  a  mere  act  of  thought  and  will. 


II. — ^The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
American  Temperament 

But  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  only 
assume  a  definite  optimistic  philosophy  as 
applied  to  politics.  Such  a  philosophy  must 
also  be  rooted  in  temperament.  A  mere  intel- 
lectual apprehension  of,  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  a  mere  '  notional  assent ' 
to  the  power  of  reason,  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  doubts  which  must 
assail  the  mind  and  the  will  of  man  in  his 
everlasting  struggle  with  the  evil  forces  of 
Nature.  A  belief  in  human  reason  must 
have  the  compelling  force  of  a  natural  instinct 
or  of  a  religious  conviction.  It  must  be  a 
quality  of  the  heart  as  well  as  a  quality  of 
the  intellect.  It  must  imply  a  certain  courage, 
a  certain  generosity,  a  certain  magnanimity 
of  temper.     Even  as  success  in  commercial 
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or  industrial  competition  is  due,  not  to  the 
possession  of  more  abundant  capital,  or  to 
efficiency  of  labour,  or  the  skill  of  management, 
but  rather  to  the  spirit  of  daring  enterprise, 
to  the  willingness  to  take  great  risks,  so  it 
is  with  decisive  success  in  all  political  ex- 
periments. For  temperament  is  the  supreme 
factor  in  politics.  ^  De  Vaudace^  et  encore 
de  Vaudace^  et  toujours  de  Vaudace.^  It  may 
therefore  be  quite  readily  conceded  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations  does 
imply,  must  imply,  certain  risks.  It  would 
be  as  impossible  for  the  League  of  Nations 
to  grow  in  that  atmosphere  of  timorous  caution 
or  craven  fear  which  was  characteristic  of  pre- 
war diplomacy  as  it  would  be  for  any  large 
financial  transactions  to  be  carried  on  without 
faith  in  the  common  honesty  of  those  whom 
we  are  dealing  with.  The  League  of  Nations 
in  the  last  resort  must  be  a  heroic  '  venture 
of  faith.' 

But  then  the  whole  of  American  annals  must 
be  considered  as  one  interrupted  '  venture  of 
faith.'  No  other  history,  not  even  French 
history,  is  so  bracing,  so  breezy,  so  tonic,  as 
the    history    of    American    exploration    and 
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freedom.  The  American  temperament  is 
essentially  the  confident,  magnanimous  tem- 
perament. The  English  language  possesses 
that  curious  adjective  '  sanguine '  which  has 
no  equivalent  in  any  other  language.  It  sug- 
gests a  richer  superabundance  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  of  the  American  than  in  the  blood 
of  any  other  nation.  The  American  spirit  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  crossed 
uncharted  and  tempestuous  seas  in  quest  of 
religious  and  political  freedom.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  cleared  the  virgin 
forest.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  pathfinders  who 
explored  the  vast  unknown.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth who  challenged  the  might  and  majesty 
of  England.  It  is,  on  a  lower  level,  the  spirit 
of  the  Wall  Street  financiers  who  carry  on 
transactions  involving  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  trust  of  a  verbal  agreement. 

The  American  temperament  postulates 
success,  it  never  somehow  postulates  failure, 
and  even  when  failure  does  come  it  is  never 
final — it  is  only  considered  as  an  unimportant 
episode,  as  the  starting-point  of  further 
endeavour,  and  as  the  condition  of  ultimate 
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success.  And  what  is  true  of  the  individual 
is  true  of  the  nation.  With  magnificent 
courage,  the  American  people  have  always 
preferred  the  risks  of  freedom  to  the  security 
of  despotism.  With  perhaps  even  more  mag- 
nificent generosity,  they  have  preferred  the 
risks  of  hospitality  to  the  security  of  a  more 
cautious  policy.  And  so  far  they  have  been 
amply  justified  in  their  faith. 

We  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  the  most 
wonderful  facts  of  human  history.  They  cease 
to  strike  us  as  wonderful  merely  because  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  confidence  with 
which  America  trusts  to  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  liberty  and  to  the  practice  of  fair 
dealing,  the  courage  amounting  to  recklessness 
with  which  America  trusts  to  the  principle  of 
hospitality  and  pins  her  faith  on  the  humble, 
the  down-trodden,  the  persecuted  of  all  coun- 
tries, is  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense  a  moral 
miracle.  We  call  a  physical  miracle  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  universe. 
Even  so,  we  may  define  as  a  moral  miracle 
the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  conduct.     In  the  daily  experience  and 
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practice  of  American  life,  as  in  the  practice 
of  American  politics,  it  seems  as  if  the 
ordinary  laws  and  motives  were  being  con- 
stantly suspended. 

Just  consider  for  one  moment  the  operation 
of  the  American  law  of  naturalisation  and 
of  political  hospitality.  This  adventurous, 
reckless  American  magnanimity  is  an  entirely 
novel  practice  in  the  intercourse  amongst 
nations.  It  is  not  practised  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  admission  to  the  Common- 
wealth is  most  jealously  guarded,  where 
after  twenty-five  years  an  immigrant  still 
finds  himself  a  stranger,  and  feels  himself 
an  intruder.  It  is  not  practised  in  Great 
Britain,  where  after  generations  a  Frenchman 
still  remains  a  Frenchman,  and  where  the  very 
vocabulary  and  the  nice  and  unpleasant  dis- 
tinctions between  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner 
and  the  ^  alien  '  express  the  distrust  of  the 
^  outlander.'  It  is  not  even  practised  in  a 
new  country  like  Australia  where,  notwith- 
standing a  thinly  scattered  population,  the 
natives  are  already  shutting  their  gates  against 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  When  we  remember 
the  inestimable  privileges  which  are  granted 
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and  the  opportunities  which  are  opened  to 
the  immigrant  in  America,  when  we  remember 
the  dangers  which  must  attend  the  promis- 
cuous admission  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  world,  when  we  remember  that  the 
American  continent  is  now  entirely  settled  and 
is  rapidly  filling  up,  we  might  have  expected, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  all  the 
motives  of  conscience  and  pride,  of  jealousy 
and  patriotism,  should  have  imposed  the  most 
stringent  and  most  restrictive  immigration 
laws.  But  apparently  those  ordinary  motives 
of  national  policy  and  universal  human  nature 
have  not  operated  in  America.  Americans 
have  yielded  to  a  nobler  spirit,  to  a  bolder 
courage.  And  so  far  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  popular  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  liberty 
and  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  hospitality  have 
not  been  disappointed. 


III. — ^The  League  of  Nations  as  a  Pacifist 
American  Experiment 

The  League  of  Nations  presupposes  not 
only  a  definite  philosophy  of  life.  It  implies 
not   only  a   definite  temperament.     It   may 
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also  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  pacifist  ex- 
periment— a  systematic  endeavour  and  policy 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

In  order  that  that  experiment  may  be 
successful  two  conditions  are  essential.  If 
we  mean  to  achieve  the  ends  of  peace,  it  is 
self-evident  that  we  must  pursue  all  those 
means  which  are  specially  and  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  end.  And  it  seems  equally 
obvious  that  the  specific  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  peace  ought  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  those  means  which  are  best 
calculated  to  further  war.  And  yet  it  used 
to  be  the  assumption  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  all  nations,  that  the  preparation  for 
peace  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  preparation 
for  war.  Mankind  acted  on  the  strange 
theory  that  you  had  to  train  in  exactly  the 
same  way  for  entirely  opposite  purposes,  just 
as  if  in  order  to  preserve  health  we  were  to 
follow  the  same  diet  and  observe  the  same 
regime  which  we  would  follow  in  order  to 
cure  disease.  Indeed  Clausewitz,  the  greatest 
German  theorist  of  the  philosophy  of  war, 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  peace  policy 
was  only  the  preparation  or  the  continuation 
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of  war  policy.     It  was  said  in  pre-war  days  : 
*  Si  vis   pacem,   para   bellum.'     But  it  shall 
be  said  in  future  :    *  If  you  wish  peace,  you 
must  organise  for  peace ;  you  must  prepare 
against  war.'     And  this  organisation  for  peace, 
this   preparation   against  war,   is   as   difficult 
and  must  be  as  laborious  as  the  training  for 
war.     To  train  for  peace  means  that  Govern- 
ment shall  utilise  and  organise  and  stimulate 
all  the  forces  making  for  peace,  even  as  former 
Governments   utilised  and  organised   all   the 
economic,  political,  moral  forces  making  for 
war.     Just  as  peace  implies  its  own  philosophy, 
so  pacifism  has  its  own  policy.     A  Govern- 
ment   determined    to    maintain    peace    will 
oppose    foreign    entanglements.     It    will    re- 
nounce alliances.     It  will  renounce  any  temp- 
tation of  territorial  aggrandisement.     Above 
all    it    will    fight    armaments.      For    arma- 
ments by  their  mere  existence  must  promote 
war,   and  modern  armaments  by  their  very 
mass  and  momentum  must  mean  sooner  or 
later    the    certainty    of    war.      Armaments 
create  in   our  neighbours   the  suspicion   and 
fear  that  we  may  attack  them.     They  create 
in  ourselves  the  temptation  to  use  the  formid- 
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able  weapon  which  may  bring  victory  and 
glory.  They  create  vested  financial  interests. 
They  create  huge  industries,  shipbuilding 
yards,  munition  factories,  which  must  grow 
by  spontaneous  generation,  and  which  must 
lead  on  to  ever  bigger  armaments.  They  create 
a  professional  interest  in  the  soldier  and  oflicer, 
and  they  create  ir  the  people  a  military  spirit 
which  will  be  stimulated  by  the  very  sacrifices 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  make  to  pay 
for  the  armaments. 

Even  as  there  is  a  policy  of  peace,  so  there 
is  an  education  of  peace,  and  that  education 
must  begin  with  the  school,  though  it  must 
continue  all  through  life.  For  militarism 
means  not  merely  an  aggressive  policy,  an 
economic  struggle  for  markets,  big  armies, 
big  armaments — it  also  means  a  state  of 
mind,  and  that  state  of  mind  must  be  changed 
by  education,  and  that  education  must  start 
in  the  plastic  and  formative  years.  In  the 
past  all  the  spiritual  forces  made  for  war. 
Henceforth  they  will  have  to  make  for  peace. 
In  the  past  they  only  trained  the  national 
mind.  Henceforth  they  will  have  to  train 
the  international  mind.     In  the  past,  schools, 
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churches,  universities,  newspapers,  all  vied 
with  one  another  in  glorifying  war,  in  stir- 
ring up  international  animosities.  Exactly 
the  opposite  educational  methods  will  have 
to  be  pursued.  Our  education  must  be  con- 
cerned to  inculcate  the  horrors,  the  futility, 
the  wastage  of  war,  to  allay  passions,  to 
promote  good-will  and  charity,  to  reprove 
boastfulness,  to  teach  us  to  behave  like 
gentlemen,  with  due  restraint  and  self-control 
in  our  public  relations  as  well  as  in  our  private 
relations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  obvious  that 
not  only  our  methods  but  that  our  whole 
educational  curricula  and  programmes  will 
have  to  be  changed.  The  teaching  of  history 
will  cease  to  be  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  narration  of  military  campaigns  or  the 
unravelling  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  or  the 
glorification  of  our  own  tribal  quarrels. 
Future  generations  will  cease  to  centre  round 
the  annals  of  those  two  or  three  military 
city  states  of  antiquity  whose  whole  politi- 
cal existence  was  based  on  war,  and 
whose  whole  economic  life  was  based  on 
slavery. 
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But  even  assuming  that  we  have  adopted 
those  means  of  peace  which  are  conducive 
to  the  end,  we  ought  further  to  remember 
that  even  the  most  perfect  pacifist  policy, 
the  most  efficient  pacifist  education,  would 
still  be  of  no  avail  until  all  nations  agree  to 
pursue  the  same  end,  and  until  they  all  com- 
bine to  put  down  war,  until  all  nations  realise 
that  they  have  just  as  much  a  common  in- 
terest in  fighting  an  outbreak  of  war  as  they 
have  a  common  interest  in  fighting  an  out- 
break of  fire  or  of  the  plague.  Pacifism  like 
socialism  must  be  a  universal  creed,  or  it  may 
be  a  suicidal  creed.  Just  as  the  wickedness 
of  one  firebrand  or  the  imprudence  of  one 
smoker  may  suffice  to  cause  a  disastrous  con- 
flagration— a  deadly  explosion,  so  in  this  war 
one  single  nation  and  a  few  individuals  in 
that  nation  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  cata- 
strophe. But  twenty-five  nations  did  not 
suffice  to  extinguish  it,  once  it  had  broken 
out.  If  this  war  has  taught  any  lesson  more 
emphatically  than  another  it  is  this — that 
under  modern  conditions  wars  have  ceased 
to  be  localised  and  national,  but  must 
spread  to  all  neighbouring  powers.     All  wars 
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henceforth  will  be  liable  to  become  world 
wars,  and  even  if  they  do  not  become  so, 
all  nations,  even  neutral  nations,  must  suffer 
from  them. 

Those  being  the  principles  on  which  any 
pacifist  experiment  must  be  conducted,  it 
may  be  said  that  America  is  perhaps  the  one 
power  which  has  nearly  always  consistently 
acted  on  those  principles.  America  has 
always  adopted  the  policy  best  calculated  to 
promote  peace.  She  has  avoided  all  entangle- 
ments and  alliances.  She  has  not  interfered 
in  European  affairs  and  has  not  allowed  Europe 
to  interfere  in  American  affairs.  That  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  America  has  also 
repudiated  any  colonial  and  imperial  policy 
of  aggression  and  conquest.  She  has  been 
*  too  proud  to  fight '  Mexico,  notwithstanding 
every  provocation  from  Mexican  Bolshevists. 
For  generations  she  has  refrained  from  inter- 
fering with  Spanish  colonial  adminstration, 
although  Spanish  colonies  were  abominably 
mismanaged,  and  although  that  Castilian  mis- 
government  was  injurious  to  American  inter- 
ests.    And  after  winning  a  decisive  victory 
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against  Spain,  tlie  United  States  almost  im- 
mediately surrendered  its  conquests. 

Above  all,  America  has  systematically 
avoided  piling  up  armaments.  She  has  taken 
no  protective  measures.  Her  policy  has  been 
the  policy  of  a  small  army  and  a  small  navy. 
Before  the  war  we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
this  American  self-restraint  and  moderation 
for  granted,  but  when  we  consider  it  closely 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  almost  unique  in 
the  history  of  human  affairs. 

To  realise  this  clearly,  let  us  compare  for 
a  moment  the  attitude  of  America  with  the 
attitude  of  Germany.  In  order  to  excuse  her 
gigantic  armies,  the  militarists  of  Germany 
would  say  :  '  We  have  a  huge  frontier  conter- 
minous with  Russia  and  France.  We  are  ex- 
posed on  every  flank.  We  must  dread  an  attack 
and  we  must  therefore  forestall  an  attack.  We 
must  build  fortresses.  We  may  have  to  wage 
a  preventive  war  as  well  as  a  defensive  and 
offensive  wars.'  On  the  contrary  the  Ameri- 
cans would  say  :  '  It  is  true  that  in  the  south 
we  have  a  very  unruly  neighbour,  and  that 
we  may  be  attacked  any  moment.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  north  we  have  an  open  frontier 
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of  thousands  of  miles  which  might  be  very 
unsafe  in  case  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
But  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  not  have 
war  either  with  Mexico  or  with  Great  Britain. 
At  any  rate,  we  believe  it  is  wiser  not  to  pre- 
pare against  such  a  remote  contingency.  If 
we  built  fortresses  we  might  create  the  very 
danger  we  wish  to  avoid.' 

Similarly,  in  order  to  justify  the  building 
of  a  huge  fleet,  the  German  militarists  would 
say :  *  We  have  developed  powerful  com- 
mercial interests.  Therefore  Germany  must 
have  a  navy  proportionately  powerful.'  On 
the  contrary  the  Americans  would  say  :  *  It 
is  true  we  have  larger  com.mercial  interests 
than  any  other  human  power,  but  we  do  not 
assume  that  anybody  desires  to  threaten 
those  interests,  and  all  that  America  wants 
is  a  small  navy  sufficient  to  police  the  high 


seas.' 


Again  Germany  would  say :  '  We  did 
beat  France.  We  must  therefore  assume 
that  France  is  bound  to  seek  her  revenge. 
Therefore  we  must  continue  to  consider  the 
French  as  our  enemies.'  The  Americans 
would  say :    *  The   armies   of  the  Northern 
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States  defeated  the  Southern  armies.  It  is 
true  that  they  started  the  attack,  and  that 
they  fought  in  an  evil  cause,  but,  having  beaten 
the  South,  having  removed  the  evil  of  slavery, 
the  only  sound  policy  for  the  American 
people  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to 
promote  a  policy  of  reconciliation,  to  forget 
and  to  forgive.' 

As  America  has  pursued  a  systematic 
policy  of  peace,  so  she  has  welcomed  every 
endeavour  to  place  international  relations 
on  a  more  secure  basis.  Although  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  European  aggression, 
she  did  her  utmost  to  co-operate  in  any 
attempts  to  establish  the  reign  of  law  and 
order.  When  the  Hague  Conference  was 
summoned,  America  was  perhaps  the  only 
Power  which  set  itself  to  the  work  in  all 
earnest,  and  which  did  not  share  the  cynical 
scepticism  of  the  other  Powers.  And  if  the 
Hague  Conference  did  not  altogether  fail> 
if  arbitration  was  eventually  accepted  as  a 
principle  and  adopted  as  a  practice,  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  determination,  to  the 
optimism,  to  the  idealism,  of  the  American 
plenipotentiaries. 
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IV. — The  League  of  Nations  as  a 
Democratic  Experiment 

The  League  of  Nations  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  democratic  experiment,  and  it 
can  only  succeed  as  a  democratic  experiment. 
It  assumes  the  existence  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. For  the  League  of  Nations  is  not 
a  league  of  governments,  but  a  league  of 
peoples,  and  of  free  peoples.  It  is  simply 
democracy  applied  to  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  essence  of  democracy 
in  the  first  place  is  to  substitute  right  for 
force,  and  equality  for  inequaHty,  in  the  re- 
lations between  citizens.  Similarly,  the  essence 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  recognise  equal 
rights  for  all  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or 
strong. 

A  despotic  government  is  incompatible 
with  the  working  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  rests  on  force  and  must  defend  itself  by 
force.  As  it  recognises  no  rights  in  individuals, 
how  could  it  recognise  any  rights  in  any 
groups  of  individuals  ?  And  just  as  it  does 
not  recognise  the  rights  of  others  it  does  not 
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accept  any  responsibility  for  itself.  An 
absolute  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  when 
he  has  done  wrong,  millions  of  innocent 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany  to-day, 
must  vicariously  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  an 
irresponsible  government. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  demagogic 
phraseology.  As  democratic  governments  and 
the  League  of  Nations  are  founded  on  the  same 
political  principles  they  are  also  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers,  and  must  be  protected  by  the 
same  safeguards.  For  all  democracies  both 
in  their  internal  and  external  relations  will 
often  be  swayed  by  sudden  gusts  of  passion. 
Democracies  are  as  liable  to  drift  into  war 
as  any  despotisms.  They  may  be  as  liable 
to  commit  grievous  international  wrong  just 
as  they  are  equally  liable  to  cruel  internal 
mismanagement. 

We  ought  not  to  claim  for  democracies  the 
infallibility  which  we  deny,  and  rightly  deny, 
to  monarchies  ;  but  we  ought  to  recognise  that 
when  they  commit  wrongs  it  is  easier  to  re- 
dress wrongs,  and  it  is  much  easier  also  to 
provide  safeguards.  The  mistakes  of  demo- 
cratic governments  are  therefore  no  argument 
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against  democracy,  nor  is  the  possibility 
of  war  even  under  a  democratic  government 
any  argument  against  a  League  of  Nations. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  League  of  Nations.  For  a  League 
of  Nations  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
safeguard  against  the  passions  of  the  crowd, 
and  merely  by  existing  it  may  be  strong 
enough  to  break  the  forces  of  war.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  remove  the  personal 
ambitions,  the  dynastic  policies  which  work 
for  war  in  despotic  governments,  because 
those  ambitions  and  policies  belong  to  the 
very  nature  of  despotic  government,  but  the 
war-like  passions  of  the  crowd  may  be  appeased 
as  quickly  as  they  arise.  Give  the  people 
time  to  deliberate,  to  submit  their  quarrels 
to  arbitration,  and  the  danger  will  pass  away. 
Under  a  democratic  government  time  is  on 
our  side ;  mere  delay  may  prove  a  sufficient 
remedy.  Again  and  again  wars  which  seemed 
imminent  have  never  taken  place.  In 
July  1 9 14,  when  popular  passion,  stirred  up 
by  the  yellow  press,  was  making  for  war  in 
Hungary  and  Austria  and  Germany,  if  delay 
had     been    granted,     the     passions     would 
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probably  have  subsided.  But  precisely  be- 
cause neither  the  German  nor  the  Austrian 
governments  did  want  these  passions  to 
subside,  because  those  governments  wanted 
war,  they  refused  to  grant  any  delay,  they 
insisted  on  an  ultimatum,  to  be  followed  by 
war  within  forty-eight  hours. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  only  democracy  as  applied  to  international 
relations,  an  examination  of  American  history 
will  prove  that  America  is  better  prepared 
than  any  other  nation  by  her  traditions  and 
her  institutions  to  conduct  such  an  inter- 
national experiment.  For  America  has  been 
the  most  consistent,  the  most  genuine,  as 
she  has  been  the  most  successful,  democratic 
experiment  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

All  other  nations  have  retained  survivals 
of  the  past,  castes,  privileges  of  wealth  and 
birth.  In  America  no  such  survivals  exist. 
There  are  no  hereditary  titles,  there  is  no 
landed  aristocracy.  In  her  democratic  creed 
America  has  been  consistent  to  the  verge  of 
recklessness,  recognising  equality,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  negro,  even  where  no  equality  can  exist. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  America  money 
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has  taken  the  place  of  birth,  that  if  her  govern- 
ment is  not  an  aristocracy  it  is,  what  is  much 
worse,  a  plutocracy,  and  that  indeed  a  new 
feudalism  of  a  debased  kind  has  already  arisen 
in  the  United  States.  Such  an  objection  is 
disproved  by  the  facts.  Money  may  exert, 
and  indeed  must  always  and  everywhere  exert, 
enormous  economic  influence.  It  may  wield 
considerable  social  influence.  It  may  de- 
moralise. But  money  in  America  confers  no 
political  privileges.  Indeed  on  closer  analysis 
it  is  obvious  that  America  is  much  less  of  a 
plutocracy  than  Great  Britain.  For  in  Great 
Britain  the  mere  possession  of  a  large  fortune 
virtually  brings  with  it  the  possession  of  a  title, 
and  the  possession  of  a  title  brings  with  it  both 
political  influence  and  political  power.  No  such 
political  alchemy,  transforming  the  upstart  of 
yesterday  into  the  peer  of  to-day,  is  possible 
in  America.  Cotton  kings  or  iron  kings  are 
only  kings  metaphorically.  Financiers  in 
America  neither  become  ambassadors  nor 
statesmen.  The  ambassadors  of  America  have 
been,  not  lords  but  lawyers,  like  Mr.  Choate; 
or  poets,  like  Russell  Lowell;  or  publishers, 
like  Mr.    Page;    or   professors,   like  Andrew 
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White;  or  story-tellers,  like  Nelson  Page. 
And  the  supreme  magistrates  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  men  of  the  common  people, 
like  Lincoln ;  or  university  teachers,  like 
President  Taft  and  President  Wilson. 

And  as  the  United  States  has  been  the 
most  consistent  democracy,  so  it  has  been 
the  most  successful.  We  dwell  too  much  on 
the  failures  of  American  government,  on  the 
corruption  of  municipal  government,  on  the 
degradation  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  immorality  of  the  yellow  press,  just 
as  if  on  the  continent  of  Europe  there  existed 
no  political  corruption  and  no  sensational 
press.  We  do  not  dwell  sufficiently  on  the 
much  more  remarkable  and  continuous  success 
of  the  American  Senate,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  federal  system,  of  the  American 
Presidency.  Nor  do  we  consider  the  formid- 
able obstacles  which  America  has  had  to  face 
for  the  last  150  years.  Indeed,  if  success  may 
be  measured,  as  it  ought  to  be  measured, 
by  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome, 
there  never  has  been  in  human  history  a 
more  conspicuous  triumph  than  the  consolida- 
tion of  American  democratic  government. 
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V. — America  as  an  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Government 

By  definition  the  League  of  Nations  is 
an  experiment  in  international  government. 
Strictly  speaking  it  sets  up  alongside  and 
above  national  government  another  govern- 
ment adjusting  differences,  maintaining  law 
and  order.  The  authority  which  we  at  present 
contemplate  for  the  League  is  mainly  moral, 
but  that  authority  has  to  be  recognised  just 
as  loyally  as  if  it  were  enforced  by  a  military 
sanction  ;  and  the  military  sanction  poten- 
tially exists  in  the  very  determination  of  all 
nations  to  secure  obedience  to  the  League. 

And  that  authority  has  almost  unlimited 
jurisdiction  from  the  very  nature  of  the  object 
for  which  it  has  been  called  into  existence. 
It  has  been  called  into  existence  to  vindicate 
international  law  and  preserve  peace.  It  is 
impossible  to  achieve  that  object  without  the 
widest  conceivable  jurisdiction  both  in  internal 
and  external  affairs.  For  if  it  be  true  that 
there  are  a  hundred  and  one  causes  which  lead 
to  war,  so  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
occasions  on  which  a  League  of  Nations  will 
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have  to  interfere.  Many  writers  of  the  old 
juridical  and  diplomatic  school  have  refused 
to  accept  the  conclusion.  They  tell  us  that 
the  League  does  not  conflict  with  national 
sovereignty.  The  two  authorities  must  be 
kept  distinct.  They  are  like  two  concentric 
circles  whose  lines  do  not  meet.  And,  as 
President  Wilson  himself  protested,  the  League 
cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  domestic 
politics. 

I  believe  that  the  distinction  is  entirely 
verbal  and  unreal,  and  those  who  object  to 
any  interference  of  the  League  in  internal 
politics  forget  that  unfortunately  it  is  mainly 
internal  difficulties  which  lead  to  war.  It 
was  internal  difficulties  and  the  maladminis- 
tration of  Turkey  which  led  to  all  the  trouble 
in  the  Balkans.  It  was  an  internal  problem, 
it  was  the  suffrage  problem,  the  question 
namely  as  to  whether  British  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal  were  entitled  to  the  franchise, 
which  led  to  the  South  African  War.  It  was  an 
internal  question,  namely  the  emigration  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  led  and  may  lead 
again  to  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.   It  was  an  internal  question, 
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namely  a  tariff  question  and  economic 
monopolies  established  in  Morocco,  which 
led  to  difficulties  between  Germany  and 
France.  It  was  an  internal  question,  namely 
the  harshness  of  Prussian  rule  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which  maintained  the  international 
tension  between  France  and  Germany.  It  was 
an  economic  question,  namely  the  tolls  to  be 
established  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
which  led  to  difficulties  between  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  see  how  the 
League  of  Nations  could  help  interfering  in 
internal  questions,  and  the  measure  of  its 
interference  will  be  the  measure  of  its  success 
in  preventing  war,  and  that  interference  is 
bound  to  be  increased  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  settlement.  For  the  Paris 
settlement  has  created  countless  complicated 
situations,  has  multiplied  surfaces  of  friction ; 
it  will  impose  on  Germany,  the  Austrian 
States,  the  Russian  and  Turkish  States,  mul- 
tifarious obligations  which  will  all  of  them 
have  to  be  enforced  by  the  League.  Indeed 
the  causes  of  intervention  will  be  so  numerous 
that  it  would  be  almost  more  easy  to  decide 
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where  the  League  is  not  to  interfere  than 
to  stipulate  where  it  shall  be  expected  to 
interfere. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  tasks  which  will 
devolve  on  the  League  of  Nations  may  well 
create  in  the  politically  trained  mind  many 
misgivings  on  so  far-reaching  and  so  sudden 
a  revolution  in  international  policy.  Those 
misgivings,  however,  ought  to  be  largely 
removed  if  we  consider  that  America  has 
already  undertaken  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  a  similar  experiment  in  international 
government,  and  that  this  experiment  has  been 
uniformly  attended  with  success.  Even  apart 
from  the  United  States  there  have  been  many 
partial  experiments  in  international  govern- 
ment. Under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  the  new 
constitution  of  Poland  was  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Powers,  and  it  was  this 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  which  justified  their 
protest  in  1863  when  the  Poles  rose  against 
Russian  oppression  and  appealed  to  the 
protection  of  Europe.  Under  the  Treaty  of 
London  Belgian  neutrality  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Powers,  and  it  was  in 
virtue  of  that  treaty  that  Belgium  appealed 
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to  Europe  when  Germany  invaded  Belgium. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Rumania  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Powers,  and  in  virtue  of  that 
Treaty  the  Jews  again  and  again  appealed  to 
the  signatory  governments  to  protect  them 
against  the  disabilities  which  the  Rumanian 
Government  still  maintained  against  them. 
The  Conference  of  Berlin  of  1884  placed  the 
African  natives  inhabiting  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo  under  international  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  agreement 
that  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  natives 
in  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  all  those  cases 
the  principle  of  international  government  was 
proclaimed  and  practised,  and  the  intervention 
of  an  outside  authority  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  states  was  implicitly  and  emphati- 
cally recognised.  But,  without  detracting 
from  the  importance  of  these  various  agree- 
ments, it  is  only  in  one  country  that  the 
experiment  of  international  government  has 
been  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Only  one 
country  has  had  to  tackle  the  identical  prob- 
lem which  the  world  will  now  have  to  tackle. 
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Only  one  country  has  solved  the  problem 
of  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  individual 
states  and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  them 
all  under  the  authority  of  a  higher  law. 

Readers  will  probably  raise  the  previous 
objection  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
the  individual  American  states  and  the 
European  states.  They  will  argue  that  the 
European  states  are  national  units,  whilst 
the  American  states  are  only  administrative 
units.  The  European  states  have  a  political 
personality.  The  American  states  have  not. 
The  European  states  are  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent. The  American  states  are  not 
independent ;  they  are  part  of  one  whole  like 
the  departments  in  France  or  counties  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  analogy  does  hold, 
and  to  compare  an  American  state  with  a 
French  department  or  a  British  county 
shows  the  extraordinary  ignorance  which 
still  prevails  in  Europe  about  the  realities 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Originally  the 
American  states  were  just  as  much  inde- 
pendent political  units  as  the  European  states 
and   the   differences   between   the   American 
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states  were  just  as  great  as  the  differences 
which  subsist  between  European  communities. 
The  Southern  states  were  aristocratic,  the 
Northern  states  were  democratic.  The 
Southern  states  were  Catholic  or  Anglican, 
the  Northern  states  were  strictly  Protestant. 
The  Southern  states  were  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  the  Northern  states  were  committed 
to  protection.  The  Southern  states  had  made 
the  institution  of  slavery  the  foundation  of 
society  ;  the  Northern  states  did  not  recognise 
slavery.  The  Southern  states  have  a  sub- 
tropical climate ;  the  Northern  states  have 
a  temperate  or  cold  climate.  Whether,  then, 
we  consider  climate  or  geographical  conditions 
or  economic  conditions,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, or  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
greater  differences  than  those  which  existed 
between  the  states  of  America.  Indeed  the 
differences  which  still  subsist  to-day  between 
the  various  states  are  greater  than  those  which 
subsist  between  Hanover  and  Prussia,  Scotland 
and  England,  Poland  and  Bohemia,  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria. 

And  those  differences  were  claimed  and 
proclaimed   by   the   states   themselves.     The 
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absolute  sovereignty  of  each  individual  state 
was  a  creed  passionately  held  by  every  state 
patriot.  It  took  a  hundred  years  to  break 
down  that  state  patriotism.  It  required  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  constructive  states- 
manship of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson.  It  required  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  most  bloody  war  that 
was  ever  fought  before  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. 

When  the  American  colonies  compelled 
Great  Britain  to  recognise  their  independence 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rebels  had  won  the 
war,  but  that  they  were  very  far  from  having 
won  the  peace.  They  had  secured  their 
freedom,  but  they  had  not  achieved  their 
unity.  There  were  thirteen  jealous,  dis- 
tracted communities — there  was  no  American 
Commonwealth.  It  took  fourteen  years  to 
break  down  the  jealousies  and  the  opposition 
to  a  political  union,  and  those  fourteen  years 
were  more  critical  in  American  history  than 
either  the  War  of  Independence  or  the  War 
of  Secession.  Nothing  could  induce  the 
separate  states  to  combine,  neither  bank- 
ruptcy  nor   anarchy.     One   convention   was 
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summoned  after  another,  negotiations  were 
protracted  session  after  session,  and  they 
again  and  again  broke  down.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  refused  to 
submit.  It  seems  certain  that  but  for  the 
miraculous  accident  of  the  most  wonderful 
constellation  of  constructive  statesmen  that 
ever  directed  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  the 
Union  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 
Mainly  through  the  genius  of  those  men, 
the  American  Union  at  last  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  after  fourteen  years  of  anarchy ; 
but  even  in  the  Act  of  Union  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  was  explicitly  reserved  and 
preserved,  and  on  that  sovereignty  the 
jealousy  and  the  patriotism  and  suspicion 
of  the  individual  states  refused  to  admit 
any  compromise. 

And  let  it  be  further  noted  that  even 
those  fourteen  years  of  struggle,  even  the 
popularity  of  Washington,  the  shrewdness 
of  Franklin,  and  the  genius  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  most  obvious  common  interest  of 
all  the  states  concerned,  even  the  final  accept- 
ance of  the  Act  of  Union  were  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  unity.     It  rec[uired  seventy  more 
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years  of  struggle,  of  negotiations  and  sur- 
renders, ultimately  it  required  one  more 
bloody  war,  to  weld  the  United  States  into 
one  Commonwealth,  and  to  break  down  the 
theory  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  state.  In  order  to  conciliate  the 
local  patriotism  and  the  local  interest,  the 
Act  of  Union  had  had  to  recognise  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  and  by  a  succession  of 
subsequent  compromises  had  even  permitted 
the  institution  of  slavery  to  be  extended  to 
new  territories.  Such  compromises  could  not 
endure.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  America 
could  not  be  half-slave  and  half-free.  For 
seventy  years  one  incident  after  another 
arose  with  threats  of  secession  and  threats 
of  war.  The  issue  had  come  to  a  head  and 
had  to  be  fought.  It  was  postponed  for  three 
generations,  but  had  ultimately  to  be  faced, 
and  the  war,  when  it  did  burst  out,  proved 
all  the  more  terrible,  for  the  time  that  it 
had  been  postponed.  European  opinion  mis- 
understood and  still  misunderstands  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  War  of  Secession.  The 
real  issue  in  the  war  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  institution  of  slavery.     Lincoln 
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was  quite  prepared  almost  until  the  end  not 
to  interfere  with  the  institution.  The  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  war  was  the  claim  of 
the  states  to  assert  their  independence  and 
to  break  up  the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  con- 
stitution which  enabled  the  American  people 
to  establish  and  to  consolidate  the  United 
States,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  work 
out  the  political  machinery  of  the  League 
of  Nations  we  shall  do  well  to  examine  every 
single  piece,  every  wheel  and  every  spring, 
of  an  instrument  which  has  accomplished 
such  wonderful  work  and  which  has  so 
amazingly  stood  the  test  of  time.  We  shall 
have  to  examine  why  the  American  Senate 
has  not  only  maintained  a  power  and  a  prestige 
which  every  other  Upper  Chamber  in  Europe 
has  forfeited,  but  why  to-day  in  a  pure 
democracy  it  enjoys  even  greater  power  and 
greater  prestige  than  the  apparently  more 
democratic  House  of  Representatives.  We 
shall  have  to  examine  the  special  provision 
which  guarantees  to  all  states,  great  and  small, 
equal  representation,  ensuring  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  equal  voting^power  to  that  of  the  State 
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of  New  York,  although  New  York  has  a  popula- 
tion one  hundred  times  larger,  thus  apparently 
anticipating  the  objection  that  under  the 
League  of  Nations  the  small  states  should 
not  have  the  same  representation  as  large 
states.  We  shall  have  to  understand  the 
unique  place  which  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
under  the  American  Constitution,  how  it 
has  been  able  to  discharge  both  its  political 
and  judicial  functions,  and  how  the  Supreme 
Court,  like  the  American  Senate,  has  not 
only  maintained  but  increased  its  authority. 
We  shall  have  to  examine  the  wonderful 
fabric  of  federal  government  which  provides 
such  an  obvious  precedent  and  object  lesson 
for  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  American  govern- 
ment in  terms  of  machinery.  The  word 
*  machinery  '  is  singularly  inappropriate.  The 
American  Constitution  is  not  a  machine  but 
a  growth.  It  continues  to  grow,  to  adapt 
itself  to  changed  conditions,  and  the  war  has 
quickened  the  process  of  growth.  And  it 
is  probably  because  the  American  Constitu- 
tion has  been  a^process  of  growth  andnot  an 
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abstract  theory,  and  still  less  a  machine,  that 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  French  con- 
stitutions, Russian  constitutions  may  have 
been  theoretically  more  perfect,  but  they 
have  only  had  a  brief  existence.  The 
American  Constitution,  after  130  years  of  a 
chequered  and  often  tragic  history,  to-day  is 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  and 
reverence  of  the  American  people  than 
130  years  ago. 


VI — The    United    States    as    an    Experi- 
ment   IN    Internationalism 

There  still  remains  for  us  to  emphasise 
and  to  analyse  a  higher  correspondence  and 
affinity  between  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  States  than  the  analogy  between 
international  government  and  inter-state 
government.  The  mere  efficient  working  of 
a  political  and  legal  machinery  will  never 
enable  the  League  of  Nations  to  overcome 
the  formidable  obstacles — military,  naval, 
economic,  social,  linguistic,  racial,  religious, 
sentimental — which  will  have  to  be  overcome 
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if  international  government  is  to  become  a 
guarantee  of  international  law  and  order. 
The  experiment  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth proves  that  states  entirely  different 
in  origin,  religion,  race,  tradition,  climate, 
economic  resources  can  be  consolidated  into 
one  peaceful  community.  The  growth  of 
American  internationalism  further  shows  how 
that  miracle,  moral  and  spiritual  even  more 
than  political,  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
few  generations. 

When  we  start  to  consider  the  problems 
of  international  law  and  government  we  soon 
discover  that  even  amongst  the  educated 
public  the  greatest  confusion  continues  to 
prevail  about  the  very  meaning  of  inter- 
national government  or  international  law, 
whether  public  or  private.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  meaning  has  radically  changed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Originally  inter- 
national law  does  not  mean  a  system  of  legal 
principles  or  a  body  of  codified  laws,  it  merely 
means  the  application  by  the  trained  legal 
mind  of  ordinary  logic  and  shrewd  common- 
sense  to  the  differences  arising  either  between 
two  nations  or  between  the  subjects  of  two 
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different  nations,  or  it  means  the  application 
of  the  same  qualities  to  defining  the  legal  status 
of  the  subjects  of  one  nation  when  they  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  nation. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  states  con- 
cerned are  governed  by  entirely  different  codes 
of  law  or  morals,  the  difficulties  and  conflicts 
are  necessarily  insoluble.  In  private  law 
the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  institution 
of  extraterritorial  courts  as  in  the  Far  East 
or  of  mixed  courts  as  in  Egypt.  In  public 
law  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  stronger 
state  imposing  its  will  on  the  weaker  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  two  states 
on  an  equal  level  of  civilisation  the  differences 
must  lead  to  endless  complications.  The 
question  whether  the  subject  may  use  his 
position  in  one  country  to  secure  special  ad- 
vantages in  another  country ;  the  question 
whether  he  will  marry  in  one  state  and  in 
case  of  incompatibility  of  temper  whether 
he  may  secure  an  easy  divorce  in  another 
state  ;  the  question  whether  he  may  make 
profits  and  accumulate  wealth  in  one  com- 
munity and  escape  income  tax  or  death  duties 
by  selecting  domicile  in  another  community ; 
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the  question  whether  a  German  may  leave 
Germany  and  migrate  to  England,  or  vice  versa 
whether  a  British  subject  will  leave  Britain  and 
migrate  to  Germany,  whilst  retaining  that 
dual  nationality  which  the  German  law  de- 
liberately and  which  the  English  law  uncon- 
sciously and  innocently  permits — those  are 
a  few  of  the  interesting  questions  which 
arise  under  infinitely  varied  circumstances 
and  which  will  provide  superabundant  scope 
to  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  to  the  casuistry 
of  judges,  to  the  contentiousness  and  dis- 
honesty of  litigants,  and  which  will  work  to 
the  abiding  harm  of  the  general  community. 
As  the  relations  between  nations  increase, 
as  abuses  and  scandals  multiply,  as  conflicts 
grow  more  serious  and  more  frequent,  mere 
legal  acumen,  the  mere  use  of  common  sense, 
are  no  more  found  sufficient.  As  neither  the 
laws  nor  the  interests  of  different  countries 
can  be  reconciled  or  harmonised,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  apply  a  higher  law  and  to  appeal 
to  wider  principles.  From  that  moment  a 
new  spirit  gradually  enters  legislation.  Inter- 
national law  is  insensibly  transformed  into 
a  jus  gentium,  into  a  law  of  nations   based 
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on  universal  principles  applicable  to  every 
condition  of  time  and  place.  In  some  count- 
ries that  '  creative  evolution  '  of  law  never 
takes  place.  The  old  Holy  Roman  Empire 
did  achieve  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  its 
political  object  of  maintaining  peace  between 
the  2000  members  of  the  Germanic  federa- 
tion (a  very  powerful  historical  argument, 
by  the  way,  in  favour  of  the  future  League 
of  Nations).  On  the  other  hand,  this  same 
Empire  did  fail  lamentably  in  achieving  its 
domestic  object  of  securing  equal  justice 
for  all  the  citizens  of  the  federation.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  German  law  was  only 
confusion  and  chaos.  But  to  most  of  the 
European  types  of  civilisation  the  law  of  crea- 
tive evolution  does  apply.  It  does  apply  to  the 
history  of  Roman  law  which,  from  being  the 
tribal  law  of  one  city  became  the  law  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean  world.  It  does  apply 
to  the  canon  law  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  which 
gradually  mitigated  and  overruled  the  bar- 
baric law  of  the  whole  feudal  world.  It  does 
apply  to  the  history  of  French  law  and  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  which  became  the  law  of  most 
European    continental    countries,    excluding 
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Germany  and  Prussia,  but  including  the 
Rhineland  and  the  Palatinate.  It  does  apply- 
to  the  history  of  American  law  where  the 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
continuously  encroaching  on  state  legislation. 

The  same  process  of  progressive  trans- 
formation and  creative  evolution,  which  can 
be  studied  in  the  history  of  international 
law,  may  also  be  observed  in  the  history  of 
international  government. 

Originally  international  government  is  only 
an  instrument  to  adjust  the  relations  between 
national  states.  International  government  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  the  end  being  to  secure  the  fullness  and 
independence  of  national  sovereignty.  But 
in  course  of  time,  with  the  increase  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  surface  of  friction 
increases  and  conflicts  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Japanese  citizens  desire  to  settle  in 
America  or  Australia,  from  which  countries 
they  are  excluded  by  stringent  immigration 
laws  ;  hence  difficulties  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States. 
Germans  increase  their  trade  with  Morocco, 
whilst  France   consolidates  her   authority  in 
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that  country ;  hence  conflicts  between 
Germany  and  France.  British  gold-seekers 
migrate  to  South  Africa  and  demand  immedi- 
ate admission  to  the  rights  of  franchise ;  hence 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. Jews  are  disfranchised  in  Rumania 
or  massacred  in  Poland ;  hence  an  appeal 
to  international  covenants.  None  of  those 
conflicts  can  be  solved  merely  by  the  use  of 
common  sense  or  by  international  machinery 
or  by  paper  agreements. 

And  those  conflicts  just  referred  to,  acute 
and  constant  as  they  were  before  the  war, 
will  be  enormously  multiplied  by  the  Peace 
Treaty.  For  the  peace  settlement,  by  creat- 
ing smaller  units  where  larger  units  existed, 
by  changing  the  legal  and  political  status 
of  a  hundred  million  European  subjects,  has 
multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite  extent  the 
causes  of  conflict,  the  surface  of  friction,  and 
therefore  has  multiplied  the  potential  causes 
of  war. 

The  irresistible  conclusion  must  there- 
fore be  that  either  wars  are  going  to  be  even 
more  frequent  and  more  bitter  than  in  the 
past  or  the  vital  need  for  the  preservation 
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of  law  and  order  and  peace  must  compel  each 
nation  to  surrender  some  fraction  of  its 
national  rights  and  to  accept  the  intervention 
of  a  supernational  authority  and  to  accept 
the  appeal  to  supernational  principles ;  in 
other  words,  to  recognise  a  higher  interest 
than  mere  national  interest,  a  higher  law  than 
national  law,  a  higher  allegiance  than  national 
government,  a  higher  duty  than  patriotism. 

In  this  process  of  internationalisation 
America  has  led  the  way.  It  is  true  that 
internationalism  is  nothing  new.  Rather  is 
it  nationalism  which  is  a  comparatively  new 
and  modern  political  phenomenon.  Inter- 
nationalism has  always  developed  at  the 
culmination  of  every  great  constructive  epoch 
of  civilisation.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
informed  by  an  international  spirit,  the  Catho- 
lic Mediaeval  Church  was  an  international 
institution,  the  French  Humanism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion proclaimed  an  international  spirit.  But 
the  essential  difference  between  the  inter- 
nationalism of  Rome  or  Catholicism  or  the 
French  Revolution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
American  internationalism  on   the  other,  is 
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that  the  one  was  imposed  by  force,  the  other 
was   achieved   by   freedom,  justice,  and  fair    ' 
dealing. 

Publicists  may  continue  to  discuss  in  ex- 
actly what  proportion  the  various  factors- 
geographical,  economic,  racial,  political,  or 
spiritual — have  operated  on  building  up 
American  civilisation.  Some  may  emphasise 
the  favourable  accident  of  unlimited  land  and 
boundless  resources.  Others  may  emphasise 
the  enormous  importance  of  free  trade  and 
point  out  that  America  is  the  largest  free 
trade  area  in  the  world.  Others  may  dwell 
mainly  on  the  influence  of  political  institu- 
tions. But  whatever  the  various  causes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  magnitude  and  as 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  results.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  years  the  alien  be- 
comes a  citizen,  the  Jew  loses  the  badge  of 
servitude,  the  Russian  and  the  Pole,  the  Hun- 
garian and  the  Serbian  forget  their  hereditary 
feuds  and  are  merged  in  a  larger  citizenship. 
In  the  old  world  nations  seem  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  assimilating  peoples  of  other 
origin.  Neither  Germans  nor  Russians  nor 
Austrians  in  a  hundred  years  were  able  to 
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assimilate  the  Poles.  The  English  cannot 
assimilate  the  Irish  or  the  French-Canadian. 
On  the  contrary  in  a  few  years  the  spirit  of 
America  assimilates  men  of  every  race  and 
language,  it  assimilates  men  of  every  religion 
and  no  religion.  It  transforms  and  trans- 
figures them.  It  almost  defies  the  laws  of 
biology  and  ethnology,  and  manages  to  create 
a  new  physical  type.  Surely  here  again  we 
are  witnessing  what  I  called  a  moral  miracle, 
here  again  there  happened  what  never 
happened  before  on  such  a  scale  in  all  human 
history.  Surely  never  in  the  entire  annals 
of  the  human  race  has  the  magic  of  freedom 
and  generosity  been  so  gloriously   revealed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    STATUS    OF   SMALL    NATIONS    WITHIN 
THE    COVENANT 

We  have  witnessed  the  almost  simultaneous 
destruction  of  four  great  military  empires.  It 
seems  as  if  the  process  of  political  consolidation 
which  started  in  France  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  which  had  been  going  on  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  had  been  suddenly  arrested.  But 
the  destruction  of  Germany  and  Austria,  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  does  not  mean  that  Europe 
has  suddenly  dissolved  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. It  does  not  mean  that  after  the  days 
of  large  centralised  empires  we  shall  now  see 
the  age  of  small  separate  nationalities.  The 
splendid  isolation  of  olden  days  has  become 
impossible  even  for  large  Powers.  It  will  be 
much  more  impossible  for  small  and  weak 
states.  In  1848  when  Europe,  even  as  to-day, 
was    threatened   with    dissolution,  the   great 
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Bohemian  patriot  and  historian  Palacky  said 
that  if  Austria  did  not  exist  it  ought  to  be 
invented.  What  Palacky  meant  to  convey 
was  that  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where 
a  long  process  of  historical  development  has 
evolved  a  large  number  of  small  national 
groups,  the  only  form  of  government  which 
can  secure  peace  and  prosperity  to  those  groups 
is  some  form  of  incorporation  and  federation. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  the  defunct  empires  all  adopted  some 
form  of  federal  government.  Even  in  the  old 
Turkish  Empire  before  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
the  different  Balkan  states,  whilst  recognising 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy.  Even  under  Tsardom, 
Finland  was  an  autonomous  state,  and  under 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  even  Poland  enjoyed 
constitutional  liberties.  Even  under  the  Habs- 
burgs,  Bohemia  had  never  lost  her  historical 
privileges,  and  Galicia  was  practically  in- 
dependent. Even  under  the  HohenzoUern 
Empire  Bavaria  still  retained  her  separate 
army  organisation  and  her  separate  diplomacy. 
But  all  those  forms  of  federation  were  vitiated 
by  the  fact  that  force  was  the  main  unifying 
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principle y  that  they  were  all  *  imperial  federa- 
tions,^   a   contradiction    in    terms   which   has 
also    been     inappropriately     applied     to    the 
British    Commonwealth,    There    can    be    no 
such     thing    as     an    *  imperial     federation.' 
Logically  and  etymologically  (joeduSy  covenant) 
a  federation  must  be  a  free  compact  between 
parties  contracting  on  equal  terms.     A  federa- 
tion is   the  most  highly  developed  form  of 
government.     It   implies    a    nice    balance   of 
opposite  principles.     It  combines  unity  and 
diversity,   liberty   and   authority,   centralisa- 
tion and  de-centralisation.     It  implies  a  long 
political    tradition,  the  habit    of   self-control 
and  compromise. 

It  is  because  a  federal  government  is  the 
most  perfect  and  complicated  form  of  govern- 
ment that,  although  it  has  been  tried  again 
and  again,  it  has  again  and  again  failed. 
Historians  describe  to  us  three  instances  of 
successful  federal  governments  in  modern 
times — the  Swiss,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  those 
three  experiments  has  been  conclusive.  The 
old  Swiss  federation  was  on  too  small  a  scale 
and  the  geographical_^  conditions  of  Switzer- 
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land  are  too  peculiar  to  justify  any  general 
inferences.  The  union  of  the  seven  Dutch  pro- 
vinces was  not  a  federation  of  equal  states  in 
the  modern  sense.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
the  province  of  Holland  wielded  the  hegemony 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  hegemony  so  com- 
plete that  the  name  of  that  one  province  of 
Holland  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole 
federation.  The  old  German  Empire  was 
a  loose  conglomerate  of  some  two  thousand 
sovereignties  which,  by  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  were  only  held  together  by  a 
fiction.  The  modern  Bismarckian  Empire  was 
only  a  disguised  form  of  Prussian  despotism. 
Indeed,  when  we  examine  the  whole  modern 
history  of  federal  government  there  only 
remains  one  perfect  exemplar — namely,  the 
United  States.  There  lies  the  unique  interest 
which  attaches  to  a  scientific  study  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful experiment  which  has  been  tried  in  the 
history  of  man. 


In  the  spring  of  1787  delegates  from  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  American  States  which  had 
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just  achieved  their  independence  gathered 
in  Philadelphia  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
new  Commonwealth.  Never  were  more  mo- 
mentous issues  submitted  to  the  deliberations 
of  a  political  assembly.  To  outward  view 
those  delegates  only  represented  four  million 
rebel  colonists  in  a  new  and  semi-civilised 
country.  In  reality,  what  was  involved  in 
their  discussions  was  not  only  the  future  of  the 
whole  American  continent  but  of  European 
civilisation  as  well.  The  main  question  which 
they  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  new  world 
was  going  to  continue  the  blunders  of  the  old 
world,  or  whether  it  was  going  to  open  an 
entirely  new  chapter  ;  whether  the  new  world 
was  going  to  be  a  conglomerate  of  rival  states 
each  with  its  own  policy,  its  own  diplomacy, 
each  seeking  its  own  advantage,  waging  its 
own  wars,  or  whether  those  rival  states  were 
going  to  be  welded  into  one  co-operative 
commonwealth. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Federal  Convention 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  States 
General  of  France.  This  striking  synchronism 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  historians 
of  the  French  Revolution,  not  even  by  Carlyle 
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or  Michelet.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
historical  text-books  which  generally  repre- 
sent the  traditional  and  conventional  view  of 
historical  values.  The  coincidence  is  not 
mentioned  because  it  was  not  thought  worth 
mentioning.  Yet  in  the  perspective  of  history 
the  private  and  secret  deliberations  of  those 
fifty-five  American  delegates  have  counted 
far  more  in  the  destinies  of  mankind  than 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  great 
French  Revolutionary  Assembly. 


II 

If  European  historians  have  almost  ignored 
the  Federal  Convention  of  Philadelphia  it 
must  be  admitted  that  even  American  his- 
torians have  not  understood  its  true  signi- 
ficance. They  have  not  sufficiently  realised 
that  the  delegates  were  trying  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  had  never  before  been  attempted 
in  human  history.  They  have  not  realised 
that  the  issue  was  not  a  national  but  an  inter- 
national issue.  In  a  strict  sense  the  task 
before  the  fifty-five  delegates  was  almost 
identical  with  the  task  before  the  Conference 
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of  Versailles.  And  it  is  this  identity  which 
even  to-day  lends  to  the  Federal  Convention 
of  Philadelphia  such  actual  and  living  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  American  Legislative  As- 
sembly was  not  a  national  parliament  but  an 
international  convention  is  expressed  in  the 
very  designation  henceforth  to  be  adopted  for 
the  new  legislative  assembly.  It  was  not  a 
parliament  of  citizens.  It  was  a  '  Congress  of 
American  states,'  just  as  the  members  of  the 
American  Senate  must  be  considered  not  as 
members  of  an  Upper  House  but  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  their  respective  states,  just  as  the 
members  of  the  pre-war  German  Bundesrat 
were  the  ambassadors  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. To-day  the  international  character  of 
the  American  Congress  and  the  diplomatic 
character  of  the  American  Senate  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  achievement  of  the  great  rationalist 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  under- 
rated to-day  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
have  succeeded  so  well.  Similarly  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Convention  of  Philadel- 
phia is  not  sufficiently  understood  for  the  very 
reason   that   its    task   has    been    completely 
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fulfilled.  The  independent  and  sovereign 
states  which  sent  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
Philadelphia  in  1787  have  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  The  union  of  states  has  become  an 
inter-state  union  ;  the  Staatenbund  has  be- 
come a  Bundesstaat.  The  international  issue 
has  been  so  completely  merged  in  the  national 
issue  that  we  forget  to-day  that  it  ever  was 
paramount. 

Ill 

European  publicists  may  be  excused  if 
they  have  ignored  that  vital  international 
issue  because  American  publicists  themselves 
have  consistently  misinterpreted  that  issue, 
and  have  contributed  to  mislead  European 
opinion  on  the  true  nature  of  the  American 
Commonwealth.  Two  theories  have  divided 
the  allegiance  of  American  thinkers  :  the 
theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  found  its  most  eloquent  exponent 
in  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  individual 
states  which  was  no  less  eloquently  and  even 
more    passionately     defended    by    Calhoun. 
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In  the  conflict  between  those  two  theories 
I  believe  that  the  wrong  view  has  been  re- 
presented as  the  true  view  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  a  great  political  party  and  in  the 
interest  of  American  unity.  What  has 
happened  in  America  is  indeed  what  has 
always  happened  in  the  history  of  political 
thought.  Political  doctrines  are  devised  to 
serve  practical  needs,  and  the  American  the- 
ories have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  Now,  almost  from 
the  beginning  the  vital  national  need  of 
America  was  to  emphasise  the  sovereign  and 
permanent  character  of  the  Union,  to  counter- 
act the  disruptive  forces,  and  to  encounter 
the  claims  of  the  supporters  of  state  rights. 
It  was  held  that  from  the  beginning  the 
states  had  surrendered  their  rights,  that  they 
had  lost  their  pesonality,  that  they  had  been 
merged  in  the  Union.  From  the  practical 
point  of  view  the  federal  theory  was  no  doubt 
right,  but  legally  and  historically  it  was 
wrong.  Statesmanship  was  on  the  side  of 
Daniel  Webster,  but  logic  and  legality  were 
on  the  side  of  Jefferson  and  Calhoun.  No 
casuistry  and   no   oratory  can   disguise   the 
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fact  that  the  federal  convention  from  which 
the  United  States  was  born  was  a  compact 
between  free  and  sovereign  states.  What 
was  created  in  1789  was  not  a  Bundesstaat 
or  one  federal  state ;  it  was  really  a  Staaten- 
bund  or  a  federation  and  multiplicity  of  states. 
At  the  beginning  the  United  States  was  a 
diversity  and  not  a  unity.  To-day  a  century 
of  common  political  existence  has  integrated 
the  diversity  into  one  commonwealth,  and 
grammar  itself^  hy  using  the  words  '  United 
States '  as  a  singular  noun,  has  sanctioned 
the  transformation  of  this  plurality  into  one 
compact  unit. 


IV 

The  very  completeness  of  the  triumph  of 
the  federal  idea  has  caused  us  to  misread  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  hundred  years.  It 
has  caused  us  to  underrate  the  almost  supreme 
difficulties  that  have  had  to  be  overcome 
before  the  American  union  became  a  union, 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  fact.  Those 
difficulties  have  been  certainly  no  less  than 
the  difficulties  which  have  still  to  be  over- 
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come  by  the  European  League  of  Nations. 
American  patriotism  has  never  done  justice 
to  the  men  of  1787  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  achievements.  They  have  magnified 
the  mihtary  achievement  of  the  War  of 
Independence  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
achievement  of  the  Convention  of  Phila- 
delphia. By  trying  to  emphasise  what  united 
them  with  their  British  enemies  rather  than 
what  divided  them  from  each  other,  we 
seem  to  assert  an  historical  paradox.  But 
we  are  only  stating  a  hare  historical  truth 
when  we  say  that  the  permanent  unifying 
force  in  America  has  been  the  British  in- 
heritance^ whilst  the  temporary  dividing  force 
was  the  American  inheritance^  the  separatist 
influences  created  by  two  hundred  years  of 
local  American  history.  We  are  told  to-day 
ad  nausea^n  by  opponents  of  the  League  of 
Nations  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  conditions  of  America  and  the  conditions 
of  Europe,  that  the  differences  separating 
the  American  states  were  never  as  deep  nor 
as  far-reaching  as  the  differences  which 
separate  the  European  states.  /  would  rather 
say  that  those  American  diferences  were  almost 
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greater  than  any  European  di-fferences.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  beginning  the  same  bond 
of  language  united  all  Americans,  but  the 
bond  of  language  did  not  prevent  Scotland 
from  being  for  five  hundred  years  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  England,  and  the  same  bond  to- 
day does  not  prevent  Ireland  from  remaining 
the  hereditary  enemy.  Apart  from  language 
every  other  physical,  political,  and  spiritual 
factor  divided  the  American  states.  They 
were  divided,  first,  by  the  obstacle  of  distance 
— a  formidable  obstacle  indeed  before  the  age 
of  railways,  at  a  time  when  it  took  eight  days 
to  cross  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  northern  boundary. 
They  were  divided,  secondly,  by  the  difference 
of  climate ;  in  the  south  the  climate  was 
tropical,  in  the  north  it  was  almost  arctic 
in  its  severity.  They  were  divided,  thirdly, 
by  the  difference  of  economic  interests  ;  the 
south  was  always  free  trade,  the  north  was 
always  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff.  They 
were  divided,  fourthly,  by  differences  of  social 
organisation  ;.  the  south  was  always  aristo- 
cratic and  oligarchic  whilst  the  north  was 
democratic.    They  were  divided,  fifthly,  by  dif- 
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ferences  in  religious  ideals.  They  were  divided, 
sixthly,  by  the  terrible  obstacle  of  slavery. 
They  were  divided,  seventhly,  by  the  inequality 
of  size  between  the  large  states  and  the  small 
states,  those  inequalities  being  as  great  as 
any  inequalities  existing  to-day  between  the 
Big  Four  and  the  small  nations  of  Europe. 
And  last,  not  least,  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  were  divided 
by  an  intense  local  patriotism.  The  state 
pride  of  Virginia,  which  for  two  generations 
was  a  nursery  of  political  rulers  and  which 
almost  had  a  monopoly  of  statesmen  and 
presidents,  was  as  fiery  and  as  exclusive  as 
the  patrotism  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  German. 
Those  publicists  who  to-day  speak  despairingly 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  and  who  hold  that  those  obstacles 
cannot  be  overcome,  ought  above  all  to  study 
minutely  the  history  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth. If  they  do  so  I  shall  ask  them  to 
tell  me  one  single  factor  which  to-day  divides 
the  European  states  which  did  not  operate 
with  a  force  as  compelling  on  the  American 
continent. 
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To-day  we  take  the  American  Union  al- 
most for  granted.  We  talk  glibly  of  a  kind 
of  geographical  predestination  and  of  an 
inevitable  historical  evolution.  There  is 
nothing  predestined  or  inevitable  in  American 
history.  The  American  Commonwealth  is  the 
creation  of  the  free  will  and  wisdom  of  states- 
men. The  American  Commonwealth  is  an 
artificial,  and  not  a  natural,  product.  So 
little  is  the  American  Commonwealth  an 
inevitable  product  that  a  political  prophet 
a  hundred  years  ago  might  well  have  pro- 
claimed it  an  impossibility.  Indeed  political 
prophets  did  proclaim  the  Union  to  be  a 
Utopian  dream.  The  Union  came  about  even 
as  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  to  come 
about,  simply  because  the  American  people 
were  determined  that  it  should  come  about. 
The  Union  came  about  because  its  creation 
was  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  because 
those  who  realised  it  were  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  In  one  sense  only  it 
is  true  to  say  that  the  American  Union  was 
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the  result  not  of  human  will  but  of  historical 
coincidences,  which  existed  in  1779  and  which 
may  not  exist  to-day.  The  birth  of  the 
Union  coincided  with  an  age  of  constructive 
thinking,  with  an  age  of  political  giants.  It 
was  only  because  Washington  and  Jeiferson, 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Franklin, 
clearly  saw  from  the  beginning  the  vital 
importance  of  the  end,  and  because  they  also 
saw  by  which  means  the  end  could  be 
accomplished  that  the  American  miracle  was 
possible.  And  it  is  only  if  the  statesmen  of 
to-day  reveal  the  same  vision  and  wisdom 
that  the  new  miracle  of  the  League  of  Nations 
can  become  an  accomplished  fact. 


VI 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
the  Congress  of  Versailles  has  had  to 
solve  is  to  define  the  position  of  the  small 
states  within  the  League  of  Nations,  whether 
their  status  is  to  be  one  of  juridical  equality 
or  one  of  political  subordination.  On  the 
answer  which  will  be  given  to  that  question 
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the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  League  will 
largely  depend. 

In  one  of  his  last  speeches  as  German 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  declared 
the  willingness  of  Germany  to  take  the  lead 
in  any  League  of  Nations  which  might  be 
established  after  the  war.  That  declaration 
about  this  eventual  German  leadership 
was  characteristically  German.  It  did  not 
occur  to  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  that  the 
two  ideas  of  leadership  and  of  a  league  of 
free  nations  are  mutually  contradictory, 
that  in  a  league  of  free  nations  there  can 
be  no  leadership  or  hegemony.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  been 
a  German  League  of  Nations  if  Germany 
had  been  victorious  and  if  she  had  been  able 
to  establish  an  international  order  on  strictly 
Prussian  principles.  The  German  Empire 
would  have  been  to  the  new  League  of  Nations 
what  Prussia  herself  was  to  the  German 
Empire.  The  new  League  of  Nations  would 
simply  have  been  a  German  federation  on  a 
colossal  scale  with  an  international  Bun- 
desstaat  in  which  Germany  would  have  had 
a  majority. 
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One  might  have  expected  that  the  League 
of  Nations  established  by  the  victorious 
Allies  would  have  been  the  absolute  opposite 
of  such  a  German  conception,  that  under 
the  new  order  the  small  states  would  have  been 
given  absolute  equality  with  the  Big  Powers. 
Paradoxically  enough,  the  first  draft  proposal 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  substantially 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  in 
the  German  conception.  The  new  league 
remains  essentially  a  Syndicate  of  the  big 
states.  To  them  alone  belongs  the  kingdom, 
the  glory,  and  the  power. 

We  have  already  referred  in  a  previous 
chapter  to  the  plausible  arguments  adduced 
to  justify  the  constitution  of  the  new  League. 
Realpolitik  as  well  as  common  sense  seem 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  solution  which 
has  been  adopted.  A  League  of  Nations 
must  inevitably  be  a  syndicate  of  the  leading 
Powers.  All  vital  decisions  must  rest  with 
them,  for  they  alone  can  carry  out  their 
decisions ;  they  only  are  called  upon  to  make 
great  sacrifices.  It  would  be  unfair  and 
monstrous  if  the  will  of  Germany,  Russia, 
France  or  Great   Britain  were  to   be   over- 
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ruled  by  the  will  of  Belgium,  Denmark  or 
Liberia  or  Uruguay  or  Paraguay. 

The  most  superficial  examination  will 
show  that  the  arguments  of  the  Realpolitik 
are  entirely  irrelevant.  No  one  would 
question  the  right  of  the  big  states  to  have 
the  last  word  in  carrying  out  the  decisions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  under  any 
conceivable  constitution  the  Big  Powers  must 
have  the  last  word.  They  could  veto  any 
decision  arrived  at  by  merely  refusing  to  act. 
But  what  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  not 
the  executive  functions  of  the  League,  but  its 
legislative  and  judicial  functions,  and,  with 
regard  to  those  functions,  the  small  states  are 
entitled  to  claim  absolute  equality  with  the 
large  states.  Such  an  organisation  as  the 
present  organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  the  negation  of  the  very  ideals  and  the  very 
purposes  for  which  the  League  of  Nations  is 
established. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  to  settle  questions  of  law  and  right  and  not 
questions  of  power.  Now,  questions  of  right 
concern  small  states  as  much  as,  nay,  they 
concern    small    states    more   than,    the    Big 
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Powers.  Small  states  have  an  even  stronger 
motive  to  vindicate  the  triumph  of  law. 
It  is  with  the  rights  of  nations  as  with  the 
rights  of  individuals.  In  the  organisation 
of  democratic  suffrage  a  vote  is  given  to  a 
citizen  not  because  he  has  wealth  or  influence, 
but  simply  because  he  is  a  citizen.  In  the 
constitution  of  a  jury  a  member  of  the  jury  is 
chosen  not  because  he  has  wealth  or  influence, 
but  simply  because  he  is  a  citizen.  Why 
should  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  which  is 
the  guiding  principle  of  democracies,  not  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  only  democratic  government  in  its 
international  aspect  ? 

The  second  purpose  for  which  a  League 
of  Nations  exists  is  to  preserve  international 
order  and  peace.  War,  however,  is  as  likely 
to  arise  from  the  conflicts  between  a  small 
state  and  a  big  state  as  from  the  conflict 
between  two  big  states.  Indeed,  wars  generally 
arise  because  a  small  state  has  been  injured 
or  attacked  by  a  Big  Power.  But  if  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  arbitrate  between  a 
small  state  and  a  Big  Power,  why  should  small 
states    accept    the    arbitration    of    the    Big 
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Powers,  unless  they  are  certain  that  justice 
will  be  done  to  them  ?  And  how  can  they 
be  certain  that  justice  will  be  done  to  them 
if  they  are  going  to  be  overruled  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Big  Powers  ? 


VII 

But  we  are  not  left  to  answer  this  question 
of  the  relations  between  small  states  and 
Big  Powers  on  mere  theoretical  grounds.  The 
experiment  has  been  made ;  one  great  his- 
torical precedent  has  settled  the  problem 
once  and  for  all,  and  once  more,  it  is  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
supplies  the  precedent. 

The  one  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  an  American  Commonwealth  was  precisely 
the  standing  of  the  small  states  within  that 
commonwealth.  The  one  haunting  fear  of 
the  thirteen  federated  states  was  lest  they 
might  be  tyrannised  over  by  their  mighty 
neighbours,  or  lest  they  might  be  absorbed 
by  the  Union.  The  one  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacle  was  the  opposition  of  the  big 
three,  the  states  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
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and  Pennsylvania.  Month  after  month  the 
debates  between  the  representatives  of  the 
big  states  and  those  of  the  small  states 
went  on.  Neither  side  would  yield.  Negoti- 
ations had  come  to  a  deadlock,  until  at  last 
a  compromise  was  found  which  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  small  states. 

In  the  event  it  has  proved  a  simple  and 
inevitable  compromise.  But,  like  all  simple 
and  inevitable  solutions,  it  was  the  last  solution 
which,  apparently,  did  occur  to  the  contending 
parties.  Under  the  American  constitution 
political  power  is  divided  between  the  big  states 
and  the  small  states.  The  principle  of  force 
and  numbers  and  wealth  prevails  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  deals  with 
all  internal  questions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  of  equality  prevails  in  the  Upper 
House  or  Senate  which  deals  with  all  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  For  the  purposes  of  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  indi- 
vidual states  cease  to  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
for  the  purposes  of  election  to  the  Senate 
all  states  are  regarded  as  sovereign  and  equal. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  state 
of  Nevada  elects  two  senators  just  like  the 
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State  of  New  York.  One  senator  from  Dela- 
ware represents  about  fifty  thousand  citizens. 
One  senator  from  New  York  represents  about 
five  millions.  Nevada  with  a  population 
of  99,000,  Wyoming  with  a  population  of 
1 70,000,  Delaware  with  a  population  of  210,000, 
Arizona  with  a  population  of  240,000,  have 
the  same  number  of  representatives  as  New 
York  with  a  population  of  10  millions,  or 
Pennsylvania  with  a  population  of  9  millions, 
or  Illinois  with  a  population  of  6  millions, 
or  Ohio  with  a  population  of  5I  millions. 
In  other  zuords^  the  senatorial  vote  of  one  citizen 
of  Nevada  is  equal  to  the  senatorial  vote  of  a 
hundred  citizens  of  "New  York  ;  or,  to  take 
another  comparison,  four  of  the  smaller  states 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  728,000 
have  the  same  number  of  representatives 
as  the  four  larger  states  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  over  30  millions. 

It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  inexorable  logic  of  modern 
democracy  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, elected  on  a  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  would  gradually  attract  to  itself 
all  power,  influence  and  prestige,  and  that 
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a  Senate  representing  the  small  states  and 
a  minority  of  the  population  ought  inevitably 
to  share  in  the  impotence  and  discredit  which 
had  attended  all  the  upper  houses  and  senates 
of  the  European  continent.  It  is  exactly  the 
contrary  which  has  happened.  Whilst  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  steadily  de- 
creased in  influence,  that  of  the  American 
Senate  has  proportionately  increased,  ^here 
can  he  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  verdict  of 
American  history  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
equal  representation  of  the  small  states.  The 
American  Senate  has  been  the  one  con- 
spicuous success  of  modern  statesmanship, 
the  most  signal  achievement  of  political 
wisdom.  It  has  been  the  unifying,  moderating 
factor  in  American  politics.  It  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  law  and  order. 

VIII 

To  reject  the  principle  of  equality  is  still 
to  remain  under  the  spell  of  the  old  Real- 
politik  which  this  war  ought  to  have  finally 
discredited.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  League 
of  Nations  allows  itself  to  be  guided  by  this 
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American  experiment  which  has  now  been  con- 
tinued for  130  years,  it  will  have  to  recognise 
that  equal  representation  with  equal  rights 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  League  of 
Nations  can  be  established.  It  is  not  indeed, 
as  many  international  jurists  seem  to  imply, 
merely  a  technical  dispute  about  the  rights 
of  sovereign  states  which  are  equal  merely 
because  they  are  sovereign  states,  for  under 
the  new  international  order  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  sovereignty  of 
states.  Rather  is  it  a  moral  question  of 
equal  rights  for  the  weak  and  for  the  strong. 
In  coming  to  any  juridical  decision  little 
Belgium  will  have  to  count  for  as  much  as  the 
Russian  Empire,  little  Denmark  and  little 
Holland  for  as  much  as  the  British  Empire. 
To  differentiate  between  large  states  and 
small  in  matters  of  right  and  justice  would 
be  a  gross  confusion  of  values :  it  would 
condemn  the  League  of  Nations  to  certain 
failure. 
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